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PREFACE 


A hitlieito unutilised palm leaf MS , mitten 
in old 'lalxalnin cbniacters, has been collated 
for tlie edition of the pint The le\t of tho 
pla\, giicn In tins MS. is identical with the 
Trnandrum text Yauants aic fen and un 
unpoitant, smli as sudhinanatt 01 tibhau foi 
blinlau The MS shows n pceuliann in writing 
Prihrti It a\oids loniunct conson mts But the 
piesence of a coniunet consonant is indicated 
In an nntmwrn ]ilaecd on the linmedinteli 
picieding s\ liable c g , is wntten as 

•ax>i= an i = «13t I 3115?B= i a^tj 5 *tt= 

i at'u=ai« | i and so on 

This pcculiaiiti of wilting is confined to the 
Prakrtn onll and is not extended to Sonsknt 
passages, wlieie comuuet conson mts ale mitten 
in the usual waj \n intenocahe aspnale 
tenuis and aspirate media mute eonsoiiiut is fie 
qucntli not reduced to the puie aspuatc, e g 
alga is mitten as araa rmthei usmtcit is 
written thioughout ns 

The MS begins eft at unman ant ft 
ott t fthntren i a tt<T afiniitr cjstyn. l It ends 
^etttqtetM^xj etnistn I fxmHsg i 

The colophon at the end gives the full title, 
svapnnvUmvadnttam Af M'Ganapati Sastri was 
tbeiefoie, light m sating that the svapnanatakam 
— the title lead bj Ins AISS —was an abbieviated 
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form of the full title His slatemonf is now eon- 
firmed bv the evidence of this INI R 'Plus evidence 

V 

makes invalid the aigumenf. adduced by several 
cutics, that the scapvanalaleam should not be. 
identified with the svapnavtisavadatt am, on the 
ground of the difference of their title. It is now 
clear that the titles are not different The shorter 
title is an abbreviation onlv. 

The published editions of the SVD generally 
print the Sanskrit chdijd at the bottom of the 
page, as a sort of footnote. The lesult of printing 
the chdyd in the above mentioned manner is that 
a student need not refer to the Prakrta at all. 
The practice of the students is to ignore the 
Prakrta entirely and to study the chdyd only 
Their task of ignoring Prakrta is facilitated, so it 
appears, by putting the Sanskrit chdyd together 
m one place, bodily separated from its Prakrta 
original, which is absolutely ignored This is an 
undesirable state of affairs The study of Prakrta 
should be encouraged. The first need for this 
purpose is therefore to produce a text, which does 
not print the chdya in the aforementioned 
manner. The chdyd is, m this edition, immedi- 
ately put below its Prakrta original, and is 
distinguished from the latter by the use of 
a smaller type. It is so arranged that it does 
not obtrude itself upon the reader, nor does it 
break the sequence of sentences The student 
will, m this case, find it dilficult to ignore the 
Prakrta. His eye will perforce be drawn to the 
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alfimlies of Piakrta and Sanskrit, to the laige 
numbei of identical and closely resembling words 
of the tuo languages, and the changes which 
Sdnsltil woids undeigo in Pial rta He will 
be impelled to make i eompaiative study The 
method of punting the Sanskul cliaya, used in 
this edition, will thus tend to cieate, m him, an 
interest foi Piakrta 

It has been noticed that Indian students 
are unable to transliterate Sansl lit conectly m 
Roman, eien aftei their graduation Nor do 
they find it easy to read Sanskrit texts tiansliter 
ated in Roman chaiaeters This inability puts 
them at a disadvantage, for they eannot utilise 
seveial texts of Pali and Sansknt works, which 
are published in Roman characteis only, and 
are not available m Devanagari 01 othei Indian 
characteis The lesult is, that the sphere of their 
scholarship is considerably nan owed The 
fault however is not theirs They seldom lecieve 
anv tiaimug in transliteration Indian text 
books, piescnbed foi them, generally do not 
use any diacntical marks at all Nor do the 
teachers insist on correct transliteiation The 
students thus never learn the use of diacritical 
marks A suitable text book, using diacntical 
marks conectly, is therefore a desideratum Tne 
object of the piesent volume is to supply this 
need 

Puithei, it provides facilities foi a thorough 
study of the play S V D Passages tiom vanous 
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wrifcis, boa mi" on the legend of Uda\nna, aro 
rolled od togolhci 

The first extinct is taken f i o*n Hie Slohnynn 
qraha of Buddhaswmnn. Ms d.ilo is not lain 
than t he 10th century \ I> and it icpioscnts 
what is railed the Nepalese terension of the 
Bihal KftlhCi It is called Nepalese, because the 
MS of the Sam (j) aim was diseo\ered m 
Nepal* The Sanujinlia relates the sfon of the 
birth oi Udayana only No mention is made ol the 
romance of Vasavadatta, noi of the acquisition of 
PadmavntT But the autlioi seems to be familiar 
with these episodes ol Uda> ana's life, as lie 
mentions both the queens by their names and 
makes reference to incidents connected with 
their history. 

The second extract is taken fiorn the Biliat- 
Kaihaman^aii of Ksemendra The autlioi fluu- 
ushed m the begming of the llth century A D 
Tfis account of Udayana ’s legend is very much 
condensed, and does not materially diiter from 
that of Somadeva The account of the winning 
of Vasavadatta, which forms th* subject matter 
of the play, the Pratijna Y augandhai dyana and 
is not of immediate interest for the study of the 
SVD is therefore given in its abridged form. 

The third extract is drawn from the Kathd- 
santsdgai a of Somadeva, who flourished in the 
latter half of the llth century A. D The story 

* It was discovored by Professor Sylvain Levi and edited by 
M. P Lacote. 
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of the acquisition of Padmavati, — the subject 
mattei of the S V D — is derived from the woil 
of Somadeva, as his version is fuller and more 
amplified than that of Ivsemendra The works of 
Somadeva and Ksemendra represent what is called 
the Cashmenan recension of the Brhat Katha, 
The object of these extracts is to induce a student 
to make a comparative studi of the legend of 
Kday ana He should note the difference in the 
sLoiy of his buth, as lelatcd by the Nepalese 
and Cashmenan leeensions of the Brhat Katha 
He will be enabled to constiuct a complete story 
of TJdayana’s adventures from the extracts of 
the Cashmenan writers This can then be com 
pared with the version represented by the plays 
of Bhasa In addition, a student is provided 
with materials to make the acquaintance, and 
comparative study, of the winks of three different 
Sanskrit writers, i e , Budhasvaimn ixsemandra, 
and Somadeva 

In discussing the problem of Bhasa, I have 
not taken into consideration the evidence of 
Prakrta of Bhasa At one time, it was believed 
that the Prakrta was archaic and represented 
a more pumitive slage than that of Kalidasa 
Examples of archaic forms aie the following — 
Ahahe later haae , Lava latei tumlia oi tujjha , 
kana later kadua , and ama later obsolete 
Archaic form is often used with its later form 
amhanam and amhaatn , tuvam and tumam , 
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hisw and lisa , d/.ssc/ and <Jlsn . mini, nilirnh 1 < 

withoul s wen abhaLI and tmhndi , \(ii)n,n and 

mam, still latei (imhc Ac< ])1 in Cun is 

another archaic feature, fiiM distinguished m* 

the edicts of Asoka and plays of AAaghosa 

/ 

Lcsny, Banerp-Rasiri, Sukthnnkar and Pnntz 
have made important conti ilmtions to the stnd\ 
of the Prakrta of Blnsa P>nt it has now been 
made (dear by Dr. Dai nett that the Smifhci n 
k'ISS of plaj s of 7th cent my A.I) and even latei , 
have also preserved archaic foims oi Piakita. It 
is a peculiarity of Southern kl’SS The preser- 
vation of archaic foims of Pifikria m Southern 
kISS is therefore no indication of its age The 
evidence of Prakrta is unreliable iS T o useful 
puipose can be served by its testimony I have 
therefore ignored the evidence of Piakrta 

Theie are several English translations of the 
SVD Somadeva s Kathasanisdgaui has also 
been translated into English But no English 
translation of the works of Buddhasvamin, and 
Ksemendra has so far appeared. A French 
translation of the Samgrahci was published by 
jfLacote, but the mctnjarl of Ksemendra has nop 
up till now, been translated into any language 

I have therefore added an English transla- 
tion of my own I have also translated the play, 
the stanzas, and other extracts In my transla- 
tion, I have endeavoured to reproduce the quali- 
ties of the originals, as far as it is possible to 
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itploducc them in piose, and with the ob\ lolls 
limitations of out, whose moflici longue is not 
English fin. notes me elemental \ and aic 
chieth me ml foi students 

I lnd li nisi ited all the pins of Blnsi into 
English m 192] The MS is still awaiting pub 
hellion I h ul collected at the time the paiallcl 
passages iiom \ uious plajs Dr Sul tlianl ai 
has since then published a concot dance of the 
drama s of Bhasa The coniot dance is i methodi 
tal irrangemcnl of identical stan/as, hemistiches, 
lines, longci md shortei piose passages The 
authoi does not take parallel scenes of llie plajs 
into consider ition I have ncicithclcss consulted 
the concordant c with adiantage 

It is mj pleasant duty to thank Mr lj 
Paimeshwarim An n, B Sc, for making i 
Deian igan tianscnpt of the M ilyilam MS foi 
mj use 

Univeisity II iH, 'l 

Lahobe i- L S 

10th Ipril, 1023 J 
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INTRODUCTION 

Tlioic In od, in ancient India, a poet named 
Uli <sa He was ngicitpoct as well ns n great 
plaawnghf Ili& fume lnd sjnc id fai and wide 
As n druml nt, lie lnd aiquiicd great glon lie 
li id wriflfti i iiiniilier of plain llieso plain 
fascinated Ins toiiti mpoi ai ie-> and generations of 
postcnti 'I liei weic staged on oceasions of 
great fesluals At < oron itions of lings, on flic 
ennscti ations of temples, t in! «, paiKs, and otlici 
ptililie buildings at the time of annual worship of 
partiuilar deities on the assemblage of great 
multitudes of men it pirn cs of pilgrimage, bis pin} s 
were represented and ittracted laige audiences 
Tcstimoni to these ficts is borne bj eminent poets 
lileKdidasi indBina It is tlieiefore a maltei 
of regret that no tlironologu il noi historical in 
fnimition about him is foitlieommg AVe do not 
know the time when he flourished Wo have no 
idea as to the eiiiiionmcnt under which he was 
brought up We can sa} nothing avith regard to 
the influences, which moulded Ins thought and 
character, oi flu \ lassitudes tlnough which, his 
life must Inie passed Whether he li id to stiug 
gle for Jus livlihood or lived comfortably at the 
com t of some appreciating pation king is a 
pioblem The circumstances of his birth, educa 
tion, residence, and socict} are absolutely unknown 
Tins lack of information produces a sense of void, 
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of something missing. But, in this respect, he 
shares the common destiny o£ many other eminent 
Indian writers like Pamni and Kalidasa, whose 
lives are mere hypotheses, and whose dates, subjects 
of controversy and academic discussion Never- 
theless nature has been unusually unkind to 
Bhasa. Pamni and Kalidasa live at least through 
their works. They are immortalised by them 
But in the case of Bhasa, even his works have 
disappeared So complete is this disappearance 
that not a single poem or play of his has survived. 
A cruel fate has reduced Bhasa to a mere wander- 
ing though distinguished name The fire of 
passion, the vividness of his high-soaring imagi- 
nation, the sweet melody of his rhythm and the 
force of his eloquence are all hushed up m 
oblivion 

But a few stanzas of Bhasa have come down 
to us, being preserved as quotations by the compi- 
lers of various anthologies. The compilers merely 
assert that a particular stanza belongs to Bhasa. 
They do not state the source of their quotation 
The anthologies were compiled at a considerably 
late period. They roughly date from the 14th 
century A. D Being not contemporary with 
Bhasa, the compilers evidently could not possess 
first hand information. W ere they familiar wi 
his works ^ There is no evidence to show tha 
they were There is often a difference of opmio 
i among them with regard to the attribution of 
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p uticulai slair/a Ifor instance, the stanza, which 
occuis as No 3330 in the bsutngadhat a paddhati 
‘ Whence is this diametrically opposite natuie 
oE the noose in the loim of the aims of the he 
loved ? When entwined lound mv neck the} 
lestoie life bad to me but lcmoved thc> take it 
away ’ 

is attubuted to Kalasaka by the Subhasitavah, to 
Sy amala b} the Saduktihanmmrta, and to Bhasa 
by the Sarrmgadharapaddhnti This diseiepancy 
shows that the compileis bad no piecise and 
defimte information befoie them The} seem to 
have utilised some oral tiadition which however 
was not uniform and itnbrol en One has there 
fore to be cautious in accepting the statement of 
anthologies when they attribute any stanza to 
Bhlsa X, howcvci, suggest that the stanzas which 
aie unanimously attubuted to Bhasa by all the 
anthologies should alone be accepted as composed 
by Bhasa Thestan/is, which aie not so unani 
mously attributed to Bh isa, 01 aie attributed to 
difleient poets, or to more than one poet, should 
be legared as of doubtful authorship Theie aie 
ten stanzas which aie unanimously attributed to 
Bhasa They are nos 1286, 1353, 1619, 1628 and 
1821 in the SiibhasUavali of Vallabhadcva, hos 
5292 ill the Saumgadliarapaddhali , nos 1112, 
2383 and 2872 in the SadulUiharnamrta , and a 
stanza qouted by Jalhana m his Sitktunuktavah 
Tudged by these stanzas, Bhasa was indeed a 
great poet He had a vivid imagination and great 
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poetid power, cf , e. cj , stanza, Sara, no 3292 . 
X give 'the translation below ‘ Che Line of sandal 
paste, painted as a decoration on her forehead by 
her friends, looks as if it were a bandage for the 
wound, caused by the arrows of cupid m the form 
of a dimple of her slightly pale and emaciated 
cheek ’ Cf. also the stanza, qouted by Jalhana 
‘Alt that the gods obtained from churning the 
ocean with hard labour is seen on the face of a 
beautiful woman Celestial flowers are her frag- 
rant breath , the moon her cheeks , nector her 
lower lipj and poison her bright, side-long glance.! 

a ^ 

His similes are apt, striking, and pleasant. 
Xiis description is quite original, cf stanza, the 
Sadu.no 2872. The translation is the following: 
‘The moon is pale like the face of a damsel sepa- 
rated (from her lover) The lustre of the sun is 
feeble like the authority of a man deserted by 
fortune. The blazing fire is pleasant like the 
angei^ of a newly-married bride. And the freezing 
wind is biting like an embrace of a wicked person.’ 
This is the description of winter. With this may 
be compared his description of autumn, i. e.i 
stanza, no. 1821 m the Subh : 1 The sun burns 
fiercely like a low-caste man made newly rich; 
The black antelope discards its horn as an un- 
grateful man his friend. Water becomes clear 
like the inner consciousness of a sage. And mud, 
like a poor lover, is being dried up. ’ 

Stanza, the Subh . No. 1353, describes an ideal 

» 



wife ‘ She gneies when I im distiessed, lejoices 
when I im lnppj She is sad when I am de 
piessed, speaks gentle words when I am harsh 
with lige She 1 nows her time, lelatcs most 
chaiming tales and is pleased when I pmse hei 
She is one j et nnnj , she is my wife, m> best 
guide, my friend, and mv most f iscinating maid ’ 
This recalls to one’s mind, the lines of the 
famous poem of Woidsworth, She was a phantom 
of delight 

‘A perfect woman nobly planned, 

To warm, to comfort, and command , 

With this maj also be compared Pope’s lines 
of admiration, bestowed on Bolnigbioke, see, 
Essay on Man, Fourth Epistle, line 390 
‘ Thou weit my guide, philosopliei, and fnend ’ 
The appeal m stanza no 1619 m the Stibh is 
couched m simple and dignified words It is fiery, 
passionate, and irresistable The virodhahhasa 
is beautifully brought out in the first hemistich 
of the stanza, the Stibh no 1286 ‘ She is but a 

girl yet well acquainted with the manifold mam 
festation of the five arrowed cupid She is slender 
but hei slim frame is overloaded with the buiden 
of hei bi easts ’ 

An instance of paranomasia with a happy 
combination of pleasing woi ds is furnished by the 
stanza, the Sadu no 2383 ‘ The tree m the form 
of love having been burnt, the nector, stored in 
the jars of her bieasts, transformed the youthful 
maiden into a creeper hei line of thrilling hair 
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became its bristles ; the three ski n-f olds t on her 
abdomen) its basin of watei ' 

These stanzas display keen observation, vivid 
imagination, great power of description, striking . 
and appropriate similes, an original point of view, 
and a remarkable intellectual quality. Their 
substance and their style, their matter and their 
manner have stamped them with a mark of beauty 
and power. These lyrics are the impassioned ex- 
pressions of the poet’s inmost soul and breathe 
the accents of genuine poetry They are like 
chiselled pieces of marble wrought by the hand of 
some cunning artist. They are exquisite little 
pictures. Bhasa truly paints m words. 

His command on Sanskrit is evident from the 
variety of metres Of the 10 stanzas, 2 are m the 

/ 

Yasantatilaka, 2 m Sardulavikridita, 4 m Harm!, 

1 in Upjati, and 1 m arya metre 

These merits were recognised by the literary 
tradition of India. In a list of poets, the place 
of honour, i.e , the very first place is given to him 
by the poet Ra;jasekhara The stanza is the 
following 

vriei sft%- 

5fTI?cTaar 

ar h 

Again in the prologue of the PrasannardgJiava, 
Bhasa is compared to the sweet, winning, and 
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the charming smile of the maiden, in the form of 
poetry The stanza is the following — 

®F»n%«*wi w*itsr i 

^tt nil sisju shhdpenrrvft II 

Vahapatir ya, the authoi of the Gnudaiadlia 
finds happiness in the work of 4 poets whom lit 
names m the following stanza Bh isa is a pa n 
accoided the first, i e , the place of honour — 
urafru sratutnw si-ciT^u w rgsnr i 
«ra-tur st u-tjftn sntsi^ *t «nei tt n V 800 

“And v hose hear on of delight is in (the plaj s 
of) Bhasa, the fnond of fire, in ( the woihs of ) 
the authoi of Haghuvanisa (Kalidasa), the angel 
of grace, and in the compositions of Subandhu 
and Hari chandra ” 

The disappearance of the poetical and the 
dramatic woiks of such an eminent poet is there 
fore an irreparable loss to Sanskrit literature 
THE TBIYANDRUM PLAYS 

M M P Ganapati Sastn discovered and 
published 13 plays m the Trivandrum Sansl nt 
series In a learned and elaboiate introduction, 
he attributed them to Bhasa The publication of 
these plays and the theory of Bhasa ’s authorship 
attiacted a world wide attention and cieated al 
most a sensation m the circle of Indologists 
Ever since thev have been the subject of innumer- 
able studies by both European and Indian scholars 
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Messrs. Ablnnnkar, J>nii(*r.|i-S«lsli 1 , !3asfon, 
Banarsidas, Blndc, (hileii, Jncobi Jolly, Kale, 
Sten Ivonow, Lacote, Losny, Lindcn.iu, Madana- 
gopala, Meerworlh, Moigenslicmo, Pann.llala, 
Pavolim, Prink/, Shmcff, Sunli. »Snkthankai, 
Thomas, and WmteimU among others accept the 
theory of Bhasa’s authorship oi the pla\s Mes-us 
Barnett, Bhattanathasvamin, A. K Pishuioly, 
Iv R. Pisharoti. Ramavalara Sharma, and Svlvain 
Levi do not accept the theoia of Bhasa s authoi- 
ship There is thus a difference of opinion among 
scholars 

The controversey can be divided into 3 main 
parts. The first problem is. Are these plays the 
work of one or several authors ? The second 
problem is Who is the author or autbois > The 
third problem is What is the age or ages of 
these plays ? We shall discuss these problems 
one by one and m the order mentioned above. 

I Are these plays the work of one or 
several authors ? 

A distinguishing feature of these plays is 
their technique. A striking distinction is the 
position of the stage direction [Kandyante tatah 
Xiravisati Sutradharah ] In the plays of Kalidasa 
and Bhavabhuti and as a matter of fact m almost 
all the plays of classical Sanskrit, the stage direc- 
tion does not precede but follows the benedictory 
stanza, which may be one or more than one 
Further the term praslavanct of the classical 
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drama is leplaced, in the play s of this group, by 
the term S/hupaim These two characteristics 
distinguish all the plnjs of this gioup It can 
therefore be concluded that these plays show a 
community of technique 

Against this conclusion, it can be pointed out 
that a farce the Hattavilasa , composed m the 7th 
centum A D b\ a king JIahendia Vihiama 
Tarma, of the I’allav a dynast v ind acontemporan 
of the Chalnkia King Pulil esin II, employs ihe 

same technicalities Besides the Maltavilnsa, the 
< 

/heat uacudamam of Saklibhadia, the Kalyana 
sauqandhiham ol Xilol antha, the bubhadradhan- 
anjayam, and tlie Taphsamvaranam, of Ivula'e 
kharavaima, the Padmapralhrlakam of Sudraha, 
the Dliurtavitasamvuda of Maradatta, the 
TJhhayuhlusat thu by Vaiaruci, the Padataditaham 
by iyamala have also the same characteristics 
The Kundnmalu of Dinnaga uses the avoid stha 
pana foi prastuvana Except the first and the 
last, all these plays have the line evam arya 
misran vijfiapavami, etc, m common with nine 
ol the plays of this gioup, i e , the Abhisehu, the 
Balacantam, the Butaghatothacam, the Madhya 
mavyayoga, the Butavuhyam, the Kamabhat am, 
the Paitcaralram , the Svapnavasavadatla, and 
the Urtibhangam It can therefore be maintained 
that the commumtv of technique is not confined 
(o the 13 Tuvandium plays It is tiue that these 
featuies aie common but m one nnporint. respect, 
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the 13 plavs fundnmentalh differ fiom .ill othci 
ydays, While the phi\s mentioned allow* gne 
indication of (lie title ol the play and the name ot 
the poet, the 13 plays eschew all mention of the 
title and the poet The 1 3 plays can thus lie iso- 
lated from all other plays They exhibit a family 
likeness They forma distmd "roup b\ them- 
selves 

Let us now examine each play indi\ idually 
For the sake of convenience, the names of the 
plays are given m their nbbmiated foim 1 . The 
plays may be grouped according to the subject 
matter in the following older 

(1) The Udayana or historical phns py ; 
SVD 

(2) The fiction or oiigmal plays AYi , CD 

(3) The Mahablia rata plays BO, DG DY 
ICB , MY , PR , UB 

(4) The Ramayana plays Abhi, PM. 


'LlSl OF ABBREA IATIONK 


(1) 

Abln. 

(2) 

Avi. 

(3) 

BO. 

(D 

CD. 

(5) 

DC 

(6) 

DY. 

CO 

KB 

(8) 

MV 

(9) 

PM. 

(10) 

PR. 

(11) 

PY. 

(12) 

SVD 

(13) 

UB. 


Abhiseka Natakam. 

Ayi mar aka „ 

Balaeantam. 

Carudattam. 
Dutaghatotkaeam 
Dutayakj am. 

Karnabharam 
Madhyama vyayog ah. 
Pratimanatakam 
Pancaratram 

Pratijna Yaug andharay an am . 

vSvapnavasavadattam. 

Urnbhangam. 
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With legal d to the Inlay uu plays, no otie 
will doubt that both the PI and the SI D aie the 
work of oni and the same authoi The ST D is a 
sequel to the PI just is the Ultaiaramacaula is 
a continuation of the sloiy of the Mahaviracanta 
of Blmabliuti The name of the diamatispei 
sonc are the sime Then chaiactois are the 
same Ldijmiis i gallent, gav momach, fond 
of music and spoil lie is biave, gencious, and 
pioud lie has i natuie which is tipable of deep 
love In both pi ns the charaetei of the Udayana 
is the same and is suielj depicted bj one and the 
same poet The difteience will become at once 
appaient if Udavana of Bh isa is compared with 
Udayani of Ilaisa in the Jtatnavali and the 
Pityudar'ilu Yaugandlmay.ana is the same 
astute minister in both He is a mm of rcsouice 
and has a masterful personality Vasavadatta is 
the same affectionate , self sacnficing, and chaim 
mg woman Moicover the SVD contains 
se\ ci al allusions to the PI The diction, style, 
and a simplicity which has a giandeur of its own, 
aie common to both Both show a wonderful 
powei of drawing vivid, lifelike scenes And 
profound psy chological studies, instinct with life, 
are presented by both It is difficult not to come 
to the conclusion that both the PY, and the SVD 
aie the work of one and the same poet 

In the PI , we aie introduced, in the Act II 
to Mahasena, i powerful king But the poet has 



depicted him as a man i.ilhei than .in empeioi. 
He is presented to us as a good father won} nig 
about selecting a suitable husband foi Ills daughter, 
Vasavadatta lMauv suitor* ha\e come but Maha- 
sena cannot decide lie wauls a man ol some 
noble lace lie should lie elm all ous and ha\ea 
loving heart lie must he handsome and brave. 
Unable to come to a decision, be sends for the 
queen The arrival oi' a new suitor is annouiu cd 
to her and she is asked to give hei opinion But 
the queen is m tears af the thought of the impend- 
ing separation from her daughter. This homely 
scene is disturbed by the news of the capture of 
the King of the Vatsas. 

A similar scene is presented m Act I of the 
AvimCnaknm. The king, like another Hahasena, 
boasts of having vanquished mighty and proud 
kings but he feels no pleasure for like Mahasena 
he is -worried with regard to the selection of a 
suitable husband for his daughter Kuiaiigl. He 
too sends for the queen The arrival of a new 
suitor is announced. But the king is unable to 
decide and remarks that a matrimonial alliance 
> should be contracted after great circumspection. 
While the king and queen are discussing the 
matter together, this homely scene is again sud- 
denly disturbed by some noise. 

The two scenes are m their essence identical. 
The scene m the PY is an amplified version of 
that of the Avimarahctm The latter was undoubt- 
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cdh wnttcn fiisf Buf both displiv the same 
voihmanslnp Thcie can be no doubt that the PI 
and the Avt aic both written bj the same poet 
Act IV ot the SVD opens m the following 
fnannei 

[ tra afflict ausgquq ] 
qu^jjaiq — ’B *tr 1 er i 

[amtfrr ] 

ntssrer— -u-^i vs i iq? srrrag I 

tBjsgqlq- — nqlit hUsjui wrqtrar 

This is identical \uth a passage of Act III of 
the Abhi 

[ act nnrottr ] 

*H» I *> , !1 — <R SS WT 1 , w»ti>idKiiiai«l?tr’I 3>«><i l 

[nfcrtr ] 

mWra-n 41 ! *5 fawn 1 1% qtftsrf i 

— fjvrfVf fq jtitir 

Again an entno pada is common to both 
far Uv-ufifcT trpt u Occurs in SVD VI 

4, 1J and Abbi IV 7 

The epilogue raaj also be compaied 
The SVD Act VI 19, reads 
5 nr nsfaqir risrfirs smug 3 i 
The Alla Act VI 35, reads 
rmwb JTifr srsur twist? srareg 3 i 
Taking these passages into consideration, it 
can only be concluded that the two plays aie the 
work of one and the same poet 

The following passage occurs in Act I of the 
Alla • — 



3T^fr- 7R( *<~Z RHjR'-U *P f- 

^rx Kctr -TimRUR'f I R.T 

rjTT^T filter'd ^JTR 7T^^i RiRo *m 1 R'3^ 

♦3 

[^‘f 0 0 ] 

d 

Compare this with ilm passage in th< L B 

rcm ijtt 

TTmft^cT!** SR 1 HeTi^I i om 

rr^RTI lOT ^?,r y |-P^n,‘l m ^A^Cn^RR 
^firln RlV » ^RRSfRIJR^UR <n ) 

The two passages ai o pia<ti< 1 1 1 \ nit ntieal and 
show that both the pta\s aie the woik of one .md 
the same poet 
The epilogue 

WccKciei UT==Mp I 

^FfTRiR RSC 1RRT n 

is common to the Afr/if. the P)\ and the .In. It 
is clear theiet'oic that the SYf) (he PY. (lie Abhi, 
the Avi. and the UB are the woik of the one and 
the same author 

Again the epilogue of the SVD is identical 
with the epilogue ol [haBiilucfn itam and the BY 
The first scene of the third act of the BC is 
almost identical with the first scene of the second 
act of the PB An old cowherd is mtioduced 
He calls other cowherds both male and female. 
Even the names of some are identical The cliarac- 
tei of the old cowherd is the same m both plays 
There is also verbal resemblance. In the PIt. Act 
li, the passage is the following 
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[ tra gauiqrai; ] 

Iuhiti grnr^Ti wscr^TistmgamvjcrJttEiq.i 
[ era sjftsaf a eq ] 
sra— uig5T tits: i 

IsraiTsTT; — wra- «ug sniper Mug i sr?nre nhiatu 
31331 3cST nra II gtT 31 with I 
The passage in the SO is the folloiving — 
[tra ernara g^rfniiaer ] 
in rn^xi irg ^tirtt sg [airjral 

iTIHcT 3i> I 

g:S 3 tit 5 tT: — sjura 333 wsnn: ataaw 

sfw<r urgs 5ia nti^iJTi^TSfein 

*Ri33 nws-swfit es sstfwsr tit anfifegiri 

H^^IcT ) 

gsnwsa ;— 33 t? ^ 331133 srs ?csrau 

agin'c ii 

The scene is essentially the same The 
identity of the scenes leaves no loom to doubt the 
common authoislup of the two plajs 

Again the SC I 15 is identical with the CD 
I 19 

liHndiu ermifffftr 3i3i3T33 an i 
sr^Tcgwa^icr sis *i<ti i 

Sometimes it so happens that a particular 
author takes fancy to a particular idea and can- 
not help repeating the same in more than one 
place An instance of this 1 ind is furnished bv 
Oscai Wilde The following passage is quoted 
from A Woman of No Importance, Act I pp 17ff 
(1916 Ed ) 

i Uto g ventu sinsknt chaya for Pral rta 
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Lady Caroline: These American gnis cany 
off all good matches. 'Why can’t the) stay m 
their own country f They are always telling us it 
is the Paradise of women. 

Lord Illingworth: It is, Lady Caroline. 
That is why, like Eve, they are so extremely 
anxious to get out of it. 

A X JJ. 4_ 

Lady Hunstanton • —I don’t know how he 
made his money originally. 

Kelvil I fancy in American diy goods 

Lady Hunstanton: What aie Amenean dry- 
goods ? 

Lord Illingworth American novels. 

Mrs Allenby They say, Lady Hunstanton, 
that when good Americans die they go to Paris 

Lady Hunstanton Indeed’ And when bad 
Americans die, where do they go } 

Lord Illingworth —Oh, they go to America. 

This passage may be compared with a similar 
, passage m The Pictuie of Douan Giey 1919 
Ed. pp. 50ff 

“ Why can’t these American women stay m 
their own country 9 They are always telling us 
that it is the Paradise for women.” 

“ It is That is the reason why, like Eve, 
they are so excessively anxious to get out. of it,” 
said Lord Henry 

“lam told on excellent authority, that her 
father keeps an American dry-goods store?” 
said Sir Thomas Burdon 
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“Dr} goods! What me American dry 
goods 7 ’ ashed the Duchess 

“ Amen can noiels,” answeied Loid Heniy 
They say that when good Amencans die 
they go to Pans,” chuckled fc>n Thomas 

1 Really ' And where do bad Amencans 
goto when they die,” mquned the Duchess 
“ Thra go to Amenca,' mummied Lord 
Hemy 

Similarly om poet is ^veiy fond of the 
idea that natural arm is the most appropriate 
weapon of the luaie The olub, swoid, oi spear 
and other weapons made oi invented by human 
beings aie needed by those who aie timid or 
weak Thusweieidin the BC III II 
fnfcrasfonaito mg uuut 

3 tat?. <n I 

s«t rq gsr^qi vfin 

nii u nafrt qnr mien 3rnt5rrJcq.il 
The same idea is lepeated in the PR II 53 
vi cm n aerrj gal <nnta«KW^r 1 
trtqrrsw gVc? i&a '-'P 7 11 
The same idea is fuithei repeated 111 the 
MY 42 

migfreawrairrit ftqqr mrts *cr i 
■m g cilini aivrrgu rrerr nq 11 
Supposing A Woman of No Ipipoi tance, 
and The Picture of Dot tan Gt ey had been pub 
hshed anonymously, there would have been no 
difficult! to show even by the passages cited 
above that they weie the woik of the one and the 
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author The insistence of a pnrticulai 
idea m diHoient bit nations and m 
different works indicates one mduidualih . I 
therefore think that the plajs, I hr, }'R, 
the MY, thcBC are the woik of the one and the 
same author The CD and Ihc An aie similar- 
ly linked together with a common idea Com- 
pare the following stan/as fiom the dw III 2 

^dci rnskmHji 
And the CD. I. 13. 

qucfedkOHU n <y rimy 

Rtwgs ScRjqi ri^RU ^tt%^T U l! 

A similar link is also apparent m the Puitimd 
and Ahhi. Compare AWiu V 13 
ST rtSTSTOdT 

SI l 

gr <*r rpmtyat 

gT Jntng. wsw ti 

And the Pratimd, II. 4 

gi im swnftra*! 

si *nftcf tfa% qfaRsren%Ti^r 

S r ST *tdT Rujl ^d IT S^STi: J! 

■The Pratima is regarded as a later work* 
later than the 10 th century, on the following 
ground The argument was adduced by Dr. 
Barnett, that the Nyayasastra of Medhatithi, 
mentioned m the play, is identical with 
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Alcdhalitln’s comment uy on the Af anus mrl\, a 
commentary written ibout^tlie 10th ccntui) A D 
The identification rests on very Ihmsy ground To 
unhc Ri\ mi of the Tictuynga stud) a tommen 
tary of the 10th icnlun A D , i c ,of the haltyuga, 
would be the height of absurditi for any Sansknt 
wntei Ravana wants to impress Rama with his 
deep erudition in \ mous hi inches of knowledge 
To mention that he has studied a commentary on 
the Uamismrti, howcxti good, would ccitainly 
fail to impress Ram i It would lather produce 
a ludicrous effect A gt lduatc might ns well 
cndcaaour to impicss the coUcctoi of his district 
by saying that he had read Ml Bhattacarya’s 
notes on Slial espeaie Moieoier Raaana has 
already stated that lie has studied the Manav lya 
Dliannmnslra Nothing would be gained by ad 
ding the name of the commentatoi as well Havana 
poses as a specialist in seieral sul>]ccts, he must 
thercfoie mention the authoritative works on 
those subjects The list of authorities given b\ 
Raa ana shows th it the authors arc all mythical 
Me dll ititln, the author of lliu N yaya-, as tra, must 
also have been a mythical sage He cannot be 
identified with his latei namesake Kalidasa, the 
author of the Sahunlalti, might as well be identified 
with a modern Kalidisa of Gujianwala, the 
author of Ptirana Bhagala I fail to see how the 
Nymjasastra can be identified with a commentan 
on Dliarmavistra Are Nyaya and Dharma syno 
nymous teims 1 They are not and the one cannot 
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be identified with the other The evidence ‘ad- 
duced is absolutely inadequate and the argument 
to -prove the identity lacks cogency. The two 
Medhalithis are different individuals and belong 
to different ages There is thus nothing to show J 
that the Pratimd is later than the rest. 

The mutual relationship of these pkajs can be 
further supported by innumerable short passages, 
diction, and style But a closer link is supplied 
by' a xisycholdgieal study m a large number of the 
plays. It is their common dramatic quality which 
binds them together. Almost every play contains 
scenes which perfoice arrest our attention by 
dramatic situations. Every play bears a stamp 
of the creative power of the poet They show the 
mark of the hand of a genius The eleven plays 
are thus definitely linked together. The DG. and 
the KB. are short plays m one act There is no 
striking verbal resemblance to link them with the 
rest but on general grounds, they undoubtedly 
belong to the same group. All these plays, m my' 
opinion, are the work of one and the same author. 
II. Who is the Author 9 
Now we come to the second problem. Some 
general indication of authorship is given by a 
remark of Bana In an introductory stanza 
No 15, to the Jlarsacantam, he says. ‘ Bhasa 
obtained as much fame by his plays, begun direct- 
ly by the stage manager, full of various charac- 
ters, and embellished with episodes as if (he 
built) temples whose foundations were laid by 
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The critic tries to show th.it Bhasa was a 
washerman by bnth but he became ioiemost 
among the poets and composed thiee plavs, the*' 
Pnycidai<ihci, the Ratnavall , and Ihc Xfujananda. 
These three plays aie well known to be the woks 
of a poet-lang Haifa The conclusion is diawn 
that RajaCekhaia is wiong in attubuhng these 
plavs to Bhasa His testimony is unreliable No 
\ aluc therefore can be attached loins statement 
that the Svapnavasavadatta was a pla\ of Bhasa. 

He is followed by Mr K. R. Pisharoti who 

remarks, £ He (Ra,]asekhara) is evidently wrong 

m assigning the authorship of the Pnyadcnsiku, 

Ralndvall, and the Nagancindci to Bhasa and so 

may be wiong as regards the authorship of 

Svapnavasavadatta ^ . He concludes that there are 

two Bhasas* one is mentioned by Kalidasa and 

/ 

the other was honoured by Sri Harsa of Kanouj. 
Thus there is one pre-Kalidasa Bhasa and one 
post-Kalidasa Bhasa Even if Rajasekhara’s 
statement is true, the Svapnavasavadatta can be 
the work of neo-Bhasa only 

Dhavaka, a poet. 

Both these critics have shown a woeful 
ignorance of the Indian literary tradition and 
have, m consequence, entirely misunderstood the 
right meaning of the passage. The claim of 
Harsa to the authorship of the three plaj-s the 

The Indian. Historical Quarterly Vol 1, No. 1 p 105 
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Pi lynrfai il a, the Ratnaiali, and the Nagunandais 
ver> much disputed Dhavaka in the above cited 
quotation does not mean a ‘washeiman,’ but is a 
propel noun the name of a poet This is suppoited 
by a passage of the Kavyapraha a I 2 mak 
I This is illustrated m the following waj — 
'RtlwanHnpmfim 75! I iifttTiqvnHUUifiinfim WHq n 
‘ Poetiy is ( composed ) for gloiy and foi the at 
quisition cf wealth Gloiy, is in the case of 

Kalidasa and others Wealth, as in the case of 
/ 

DliTvaka fiom Sri Harsa ’ It is clear that 
Dhavaka was the name of a poet who In ed at the 
couit of Harsa This is further proved bj a 
statement of Nagoji vnam to I 5T ft sjft’Tmg't 
TsTPrar $17! Vtu iTMai-r l 51 % i 1 Dliaval a 
was a poet He indeed composed the Ratnavalt 
in the name of Sri Haisa and obtained great 
wealth , this is a well known fact ’ 

Another commentator Parmananda remaiks 
vri-iaiiim 7;!% i > vTIUoTi am ft ml a 

la'laairat 5151 1 mi- vianm'T 1 51% I 

‘ There was a poet named Dhavaka Having sold 

his own composition, a play called the Ratnavali, 

/ 

he obtained much wealth from a king named Sri 
Harsa, this took place in ancient times ’ This is 
further suppoited by Jayarama the authoi of the 
Kavyaprahc^atilfiKa, and Vid>anatha, the aulhoi 
of the ICavyapt adtpapraiha " It will be evident 
cr F Hall Yasavadatta P ref «°» PP 15 17 Also Itanmai 
and other Pnyadcm llva PP xlvl ' 1 



that Dhavaka was a poet who was reputed to have 
composed the Batnavall This later tradition is 
now confirmed by an earlier writer, i e., Raja- 
sekhara. The quoted passage is misunderstood by 
Messrs Pisharotys. My translation is the follow- 
ing 

“ Neither wealth nor noble descent can ac- 
count {lit are the causes of) for poetic power, for 
the illustrious Dhavaka became the foremost of 
the poets. 

By the illustrious (poet) was composed, m 
the beginning a play called the Pnyadarsikci 

ITis play the Batnavall shines indeed like a 
necklace of pearls 

Having seen his play the Nagananda the 
/ 1 
gallant Sri Ifarsa„ . 

Thus interpreted, the passage neither clouds 
the reliability of Eajasekhara's statement nor gives 
any indication of the existence of two Bhasas. 
The argument of Messrs Pisharotys is merely 
the result of the ignorance of the Indian literary 
tradition 

But another objection may be raised It 
may be said that admitting the truth of Rajase- 
khara's statement, what proof is there to show 
that the SVD , mentioned by him, is identical 
with the play of its namesake The answer 
is that though plagiarism is not uncommon m 
India, the ulagiarists alway respect the title of 
a play The Mi cchakatikam is an enlarged edi- 
tion of the Carudattam, yet the redactor abstain- 
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ed from mcorpoi ating the title of the collier 
pin Quite o lai go liunihei of pools hove di iwii 
inspiration fioni the Raniat/ana and the liunihei 
of Kama pla\s is pictti c\ten«i\e hut no two 
Ruin plays line m identical title Theie are 
scieial poems healing an identical title, r q , 
theie are 3 hnmarasambhaim but two plajs 
with a common title aie \ct to lie disunited 
Cue title oT a pin seems to ha\c hem ilwais 
lcspcetcd, so the cise puma facir is tint the 
VI n mentioned In R ijastklm a is identical with 
the S f 7 D of the group of picsent pirns 

It maj now lit pointed out that the cndenco 
of some of the writers on Sansl lit poetics mill 
tales against this conclusion A passage is 
quoted from the Imaiahhasitrvasvit of Sana 
iianda While explaining the diffeient I mds of 
Crajora, the authoi remail s 

i vjmrwmftrfvist i trtioi nm n-g 
m tur smmjuisutu i irum rnn;<iHrTJranti?jg^miw 
u^tiituiMixxiui-Sii^j^'ir i xaiiaKia'rxi isra u 

itin-.iaTii'nV.sjy • 

It is said that accoiding to Sauananda, the 
subject matter of the ST 1) should he the 
mamage of Udajana with V isavadatta This is 
not the plot of the piesent plaj It is theiefore 
not the genuine SVD It should, howeaei, be noted 
that -Sarvaiianda wants to lllustiate three hinds 
oisrnguia He should theiefoie be expected to 
have mentioned 3 plays as embod) nig the 3 hinds 
of Zriigara Foi the 1st vngara, he gnes the 
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example of a play the Nandayanii. Bui for the 
second kind, he does not give any example. And 
without an example, his statement is incomplete 
Again he gives an example to illustrate the third, 
kind. From tins, the natural conclusion will be 
that both the second, and the third kinds of 
Angara, are exemplified by the play !SVD The 
plot of the present play is the marriage of 
Udayana with Padmavati. The words 

are eloquent. In the story of Udayana as 
represented by various versions of the Brhaikatha 
i.e., the works of Buddhasvamm, Ksemendra, and 
Somadeva, the object of the marriage of Udayana 
with Padmavati was not the recovery of a lost 
kingdom but acquisition and conquest of new 
territories. It is only m‘tke present play that we 
find the version that Arum had conquered the 
kmgdorn’of the Vatsas and Udayana regained his 
kingdom with the help of the king of Magadha. 
The remark of Sarvananda is applicable to the 
present play only 

The question now remains as to what does he 
mean that Udayana’s marriage with Vasavadalia 
illustrates the third kind of s rngara m the SVD 
I think this refers to the message of queen Angara- 
vati as reported by the nurse Vasundhara in Act 
YI The relavent passage is quoted. The Sans- 
krit chaya alone is given 

S'* *RT t SST 



aHi irf hu<ti«wimng'Ti (qaiin ftijn I 

This speech lcfcis to Uda\ nil’s elopement 
with Yisai idatl i His ninrri ige with Y isam- 
datta iiiulei such lomanliccireumstanccs is certain 
h nil lllusliation of a loic nmriiige This in my 
opinion is nil appiopnatc lllustrntion of /(turn 
‘■iiigura 1 cannot help tliinl mg tint Saivananda 
Knew the picscnt pla\ and hns giicn it ns nil o\ 
ample of both the nrl ha and hama'.rngara The 
cudcncc of Sananniida, in mj opinion, rather 
goes to show Hint the two SVDs arc identical 
Abhinai agupUc ir, a, an undite scholar and 
wntci on Poetics, lcmaihs on page 132 of his 
Dhoanyalohalocana, i comment nj on' Uhvanya 
loha of Anand i\ ndh inn am snarocuvnru ms* I 
anastPc?T5:'tafeera , i 
*t a as ^ u 

‘ As it is s ud in the pi ij entitled the 
S\ apnna "isavadult i The gale in the form of 
mj c\oe, had its pai da of dooi, in the foim ol 
e\ clashes, closed lining hiol en it open with 
the lightening m the form of hei loveliness, the 
princess entered the temple of my heart ’ 

This is spccificnlh gn cn as a quotation from 
the SVD by a well known scholai, and is not 
found m the published play Some clitics con 
elude that the piesent SVD is different fiom the 
pla} mentioned b\ Abhnmagupti One need not 
however go so tar The non oceuiicnee of the 

T propose this emendation The original rend ng is 
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stanza can be explained b) tin* assumption of 
different leccnsions of the play Materially differ- 
ing lecensions of the Sahunfnlti aie known to 

exist The Bengali 1 0 ( elision ot the Sal ini laid tor 
instance contains a numbei of stanzas which are 
not found m the JJe\ anagari lecension Thcic 
will be nothing extiaoidmary it the SVJ) had 
more than one lecension 

On the olker hand, there is ewdence to show 
that the present pi a} 7 is the genuine SVD 

Saradatanaya, the author of the Bhauopi ahd^a 
lemarks m the eighth adhikaia 

snfessr ^71^54 rnn forest u 

?4tctr „ _ 

- i ' 

47«1 ^ Stt%4TfacP 1 

dr g srrcsdt \km u 

This passage was discovered and published 

< 

by M M G-anapati Sastrl in the J. R A. S 

The 1st stanza evidently describes the in- 
cidents of the 1st act of the present play. The 
queen is concealed from the king and is put as 
a ward m the hands of the princess of Magadha 
The second stanza describes an incident of 
Act VI of the present play The text of the 
play is the following 



nsrr— ' fg^Fn^snji% -fetifttantn i 

ftfr^ i 

q^&3\— sn^ipi w*u\ ing^i 
[Sdnsl nt cha} a ouly ] 

*i3Ti — ?* 1 

q?n3crr — n q i 

It is clc n tint saiadatanayi is descnbing the 
Acts I and VI of the piesent pla> This is 
tonfiimed by the quotation T\hich occuis in 

Act VI 3 ot the piesent play Ihcie is no 
/ 

doubt that fen-idat-maya was acquainted with the 
text of the present play and has utilised it in 
writing these veiscs 

Prof Sylvain Levi published a passage 
from the Natyadaipana of Runacandn Guna 
candra and concluded that the piesent SVD 
is not the genuine play The passage is the 
following — 

qni rusher crniivt riw'-!^qi%ara«tnu- 

atana 1 

vi^isKrtriBr ^wna ai«u ftiaiauq. 1 

vr lant ur *qp out 11 

It is specificmlly stated that the SVD was a 
play written by Bhasa The quotation is therefore 
very important The stanza put in the mouth of 
the King of the Vatsas is not found m the pub 
lished play On this ground it is concluded that 
the present play is not the genuine SVP of Bhasa 
Although the stanza is not found but the 
elements of the stanza lie scattered in the dialogue 
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between the king and Ihe Jester The idea of the 
stanza has its con espondcnce m the prose passage 
o£ the play 

eraser i 

[ STSWeitfl WRaTSFlt* R5Tai 

*Cx wstr 3n*ntcf i 

h^ctr Cff^^l‘41^ ] I 

^T3Ti srtf f%f%?^arr i 

v * 

*isi ’ snV'a^rar i%^icr% qsnqefi srali^^i^ < 
Parallel Instance of Kalidasa 
A comparison of the two passages reveals 
the fact that they are two different versions of 
the one and tbe same scene The difference is 
such as can be reasonably expected m different 
recensions of a play. This view is supported 
by the parallel instance of the MalavikagnimiU a 
of Kalidasa A scene of this pla}^ is quoted by 
Yisvanatha m his Salntyadai pana, VI. 203. 
The occasion for quotation is furnished by the 
definition of Vydhara i e. ‘humourous speech.’ 
The same scene is also quoted in identical words 
by the commentator of the DaZarupa, III 25. 
Haas ed p. 88, Calcutta ed. Ill 18. p. 121-2. 

The passage from the Mdlavikcignimitra of 
Kalidasa is the following : — 

L t ] 
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s —w imwra t 

hi ?nq3 nfawira i [itg<m;»] 

mtDiei — [w$M4> nm] gun g^imi q^um iFSHgt 

swtr i 

Ri^m* -m< 3« qigitjw ij3ii hi!? 51 ansfs? I 

(hoh mga aisra'H gai nam 51 aai «nbai i) [mafim 

*«<Rt ] 

“As in the II alauhognmitia, at the end of 
the performance of dance 

[Mala viha wants to retile] 

The Jester — Don’t (go) You will go when 
the insti uction ( imparted to you) is (pronoun 
ced) faultless 

Ganadasa — [To the Jester] Sii, please 
speak out What is the breach of precedence 
that you have noticed 7 

The Jester — At the first evening (peifor 
mance of a play) a complimentary gift 
must be made to a brahmana She Ins 
ignoied that [ ilalxvil a cannot suppiess a 
smile] ” 

The text as printed in the extant editions 
of the Halavihagnimilra is the following — 
[nram^i rfim >r ik^rngiH^ra ] 
fiiTH3 — w fir fqj i r% fq rqgwrqT ishh?t i 
n gm 1 [*mm mg i frnft hi Ri+tm hihht i 

h dm^HaHiiH i] 

WRatR 3a^mg3;i qi^qfa I [Hram 

«i mgm remi i] 

nan — [WtHnag ] snsi emitni'-ng -amei rirenmc 
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yuicf 

?q-'r HISR ^>iV I 

[^2 RRR^RR'RFn 13^4 ^(pr l] 

f=7^RJr] 

?I*gqT fR^ont 7 ^ I 

RRT* -r«l<!(^T5f RT^YrI HtV4R] 

SR ^YfTTT P[ RFU*H I [ *nhrt«.ji rTn^Jr:^ I 

^sj.^r jri rrvri f*i%a*ri vTRrjwrm i] 

»m ith -rirr cif ^r ^trt m ) 

qfrsrifsrw i . . _ 

*Riqfq ^T*^?*MRR| 

rrar *t >i^te ^rq% kiRRmruRT -44 Hfxir. i 

*1^10: ~^2T TTcfR^frH 1 

f^f|^rr qrnr^^rrr^^ sr*;?* srnr 

[rq^r qtf^rcrswnfe^ ar^cr ssrrc* i] 
sr^fH — ' sr 1^2 i 
*rrcTff sr^rt Mxi sri% sisr i 

fq^TH: 3 ^?t ^ 0^0 *j5TT si-^r i 

0r 0 RgRRRr i [st^rr^^r srr sri^-^q- r^sn 
q»ct c *rr i m ^2 w^Jjar i] 

qftarn%^T — srtf sRRPRRr i*^r: i 

t%f5 ^ : -- ^<01 RR3r<aW*U r 

gq i% STPurfa i %Hqr«f|- 

^nm^n% i [^rt quRcra-q t%r~4^ i 
3R ^T0RKrV R7 3TRlfF? I Refrg-p^qRa^: ^RftftciR. 
RRR0 i] [sr r^rrt i m^R^r 0 rrrr?t q£n% i] 

“ [The concert being over, Malavika desires 
to retire ] 

The Jester —Madam, please wait You 
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lmc foigotlen the older of piecedence, I would 
like to asl i ou ibout it 

Ganadasa — Mj child, wait i little longer 
\ou will go aftci youi peifoimance is (pio 
nounced) taultleso [M-ilviki letuins and remains 
st Hiding ] 

The King [To himself] O' in everj posture, 
liei loiehneas acqunes still gi eater beautj 

The Queen — Su, jou haie tal en the words 
of Gautam i to lieail 

Gatiadisa — Iso, not quite, giacious queen 
[Lool mg at Vidua si a] Let ns lieai what the 
noble gentleman nas to saj 

The Jester — [ 1 ooking at Gan id isa] Fust 
ask the iudgc Aftcrwaids X shall point out 
the bleach of oidei of the pieeedenee that I 
hue noticed 

Ganadasa — Madam, please give youi opin 
ion as to what } ou h ue seen Is it good or bad 1 
Lady ascetic — What I have seen is absolute 
ly faultless Foi 

Ganadasa — Sue, what is youi opinion 1 
The King — Gandasa, we aie no longer so 
confident of the success of oui piolegee 

Ganadasa — Today in truth, I am piofessoi of 
dancing 

The Queen -I must congiatulate you, Su, 
on giving satisfaction to voui spectators 

Ganadasa — The faioui of the queen is the 
best leason foi eongiatulation [Looking at the 
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Jester] (rautama* now speak out what \ on have 
in your mind 

The Jester' At (he fiml lepresenlnlion oi 
a performance, a < omplimenl.u \ m Cl must be 
made to a In alumina fiiM »d ,d] Von forgot 
that 

Lady-ascetic -( ) 1 what a pertinent point 
with regard 1o the perfoimance 

The Jester O would-be leaimd ladv, what 
else would \ on June f What do \ ou know. \ on, 
who aie incapable of crunching men sweetmeats. 
You frighten all these people with youi long 
braid of hair, white like the rays of the autumnal 
moon. 

[All laugh. Ivlalavika cannot sup pi ess a 
gentle smile ] ” 

A comparison of the two scenes shows that 
lerses in one have their elements scattered m 
prose passage m the other A particular remark* 
placed in the mouth of one character in one, is put 
in the mouth of another person m the other. The 
one is a much more amplified version of the other 
Several stanzas and sentences of the one are mis- 
sing in the other But there is a general resembl- 
ance There is an unmistakable correspondence 
The two passages represent two different recen- 
sions Similarly there can be no doubt that the 
passage preserved m the Natyadai pan a represents 
a different recension of the play The testimony 
of the ND rather confirms the genuineness of the 
present play. 
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Thefietofa diffeient recension is fmllur 
lonfinned b\ a passage o[ Sigi iii'inda, (he uithoi 
of the \atal alahtanatatnahom 

[na <a garm: 3c Riga aim aim ] au »r a aunt* 
.sojcHintp 1 w ni Htn vising rragr rtgracm 
huh aijntt qqnqmuR'MiTRPH tto 

There can he no douht (his tins pissigi u]>u 
suits i \ananl o[ tin text picsuved In the extant 
pla> 

The authintu n\ of tin plav is still fuithci 
supported bv the tvidentc of Sn ]>ho|a Du i, the 
mthm of the brnj/atapiaka a The pissage, hist 

published h} M At Ganapati Sistu in the 
T II A S it the follow mg — 

•rmarejn’n vrffrautH*?i«ii 2g 1ST BasviS*; oh I 

wiank(?er vr a^usim agrt oh span grata i aiaa 

qul sx qqn I HtHWRIHSI qinupamtaHl'T i 

I his is a sv nopsis of tin Act A of the present 
pi iv Thus thole <an he no douht that the piesen 
pin is the genuine Snip avasaiailatta and is the 
w 01 h ol Bhasa 

To sum up, the evidence of K VtascMiaia shows 
that Bh isa vviote a plus called the SVD The 

statement of b nad itana} a indicates til it the pie 
sent pi n is the SVD The A ati/ailai puna has pre 
served a diffeient recension of the piestnt plav and 
tonclusivlv proves Bhasa’s authorship of the pre 
sent plav Tins is fui thei confii med bv the ev idence 
of Sri Bhoja Deva The cjnclusion is that the 
piesent plav is a genuine pla} It is f he STD men 
tioned b} vanous writers Itrstheworl of Bhasa 
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We have already seen that the group of these 
13pla^sisthe woik of one and the same poet 
We have now shown that the SVD. of this group 
has Bhasa as its author, all the plays of this 
group are therefore the work of Bhasa 

Another objection is raised It is said that 
if these plays are the genuine works of Bhasa, 
how is it that not a single stanza, preserved m 
various anthologies and attributed to Bhasa, is 
found m the published plays ? The answer is 
that, as already pointed out, the information of 
the compilers of anthologies is not always accurate, 
as one and the same stanza is attributed to differ- 
ent poets The statement of anthologies is not 
reliable 

Further Bhasa is credited to have written a 
large number of plays Only In plays have so 
far been discovered There is no evidence to 
show that this number represents the total output 
of Bhasa. He may have written more than 13 
plays. It is quite plausible to say that quotations 
preserved m anthologies were drawn from the 
plays which are now lost Quoted stanzas are not 
numerous They are about 10 m all All these 
could have been furnished by one or two plays 
Again Bhasa was not a playwright only Tie 
was also a poet He composed poems, as well 
There is definite evidence to show that Bhasa pro- 
duced a poem of a high merit. That poem is now 
lost The evidence is supplied by Jayanaka, the 
author of the Prihvlrci^avijaya or the Prthvlma- 
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hcndun tjai/u A slamn fiom tins worl , wulton 
m the I2ih ccntiiii \ D , is the following — 
acfitsiiHSiTtavn ijstut gratia u%cnf wraiw 1 
aim?! q-p'-i ng iq^jEru'q; rr-sarismuwaiRgiTte n 
Ileie is *i clou lefeienco to a poem of BIi isa 
VtsmuUiaima was uthci tliL title oi tlio subject 
of the poem Tins is conoboiatid In the com 
mcntilor lonnaja, son of Noinrip, giand«oii ot 
1 olaiaj i The comment of lonn na is I lie follow 
mg — hcsIjto*t utigb 'ten ftpegaurgeam: tnjrnig i 

i 

Jill isa is furtlici supposed to ln\e composed 
a ticatise on poeties tins is suppoited bj the 
following lun u 1 of R ighanbh itta, the authoi 
of Aitlindyotanrha, a comment'll e on bahwUuhi 
?nr nn nutjfiaaftrat^qi ri% nnJs m item'd sntfi 
tmTun-nntn Ssmsiagnjiurra^r i 

It is clear fiom these jnssages tint one oi 
two worl s of Bli isa at least sic lost It is quite 
possible tint the lost noil s ueiq the soiuces of the 
quotations The objection that the stan/as of 
Bbasa ill anthologies are not found ill this gionp 
of plaj is therefoic not nlid 

III The Age of the Plays 
It is now coinpnntn elv eas-i to settle the age 
of theplojs 

Scholais howeier diftci with legaid to the 
date of these plajs The dneigence in then 
opinion is indeed \ or j great The penod embiac 
ed e\lends fiom the 4th century B C to 10th 
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coni my A D. M. M P Gannpah Sasln assigns 
these plays to the 4th century B 0 on the ground 
that the arlhaZashn of Kautaha, a voik of the 
3rd century B C , quotes a stanza Bom a play of 
Bhasa, ihe PY , which is therefoic eailier than the 
a,i (Jia^asU a The plays must theiefoie be assigned 
to the 4th century B C 

Mr llama vat ara thinks the plavs to he 
forgeries and puts them m the 10th century A D, 
Aecoidmg to Dr Barnett, the plavs are con- 
tcrapoianeous with the Maltavilasa.n farce written 
m the 7th centun A D , which has manv alfinities 
with the present plays 

Messrs Lesny, Wmtermtz, and Sten Konow 
assign 2-4 cen tunes A D to the plavs, chiefly on 
the ground that the prakrta of the plays occupies 
an intermediate place between the prakrta, of 
Asvagosa and that of Kalidasa 

We will now arrange the available data m an 
ascending order 

7 

Saradatanaya, the author of the Bhcivapi aka'a 
described, and quoted a stanza from, the SVD m 
the 12th century A D The SVD and therefore 
the other plays of this group are earlier than the 
12th century AD. 

Bhojadeva, the author of the St ngaiapi aka'a 
gives a summary of the fifth act of the SV D 
Bho;]adeva belongs to the 11th century A. D The 
plays are therefore earlier than the 11th century 
A. D 
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Mriiiimiuiiptn nt> iiithoi of (In lOtli < ■ nturv 
\ 1) qunli s i<lmi7t from Hu Sl It | In \ nri 
tin irfnrc nrln r linn tin lillli mittm \ II 

Is ij » « 1 li ir 1 i )>liiwrit,hl mul pi < | of t lie 
'Oh < t nlun \ II -pi il s nf tin s|/> linn 
ic tin ri fnii < it In I 111 in lln 'Uli 1 1 nt ii r\ \ II 
\ mi in i i fumnis rhetoric i m nf the SI Ii 
n nlun \ I) Inm Ihr presi ul sl II iml Ins 
quoted tin follow int. slmiAt hi his A tt if itunl am 
fulrmrlli I In st m/.i is quoted In illiisirili 
i i/ajohli or in !i/o/ It i t , (InsimiilHiim 
jeu inn't'ir; frnf\i t*i nriHm i 
nogrrmiri^ inymd gn qmq n 
I ho hlsn/, 1 , with two \ u units i r , rendint, 
'a Sul a for rtiiu/iSiiiiti mil mail m for l,rtam, 
occurs is 1 ^ 7 of tin tsImlAWI 

V immn tKo quotes the following lim • — 
qr •eniUrr^m jn -r i 
Vim mil does not bpccifi the source of his 
quut it lull Hut the line oeeuis ill 1\ 1 in the 

!‘i ah jnnijimijtiiulhai anaan 

Vimniui quotes nnother sUin/i i so wilhout 
iiieiifioiilli), the souiee 1' he stuii/i is (he 
follow int, — 

mar qramtifr q^z^m-unr 
trfiaj rttertonia' figftgq I 
mm grur«n.^Msiia ag 
dlmsifn iprlcT ^TiigeeiUOTS II 
Iteidin;, 1 ihhalMipuipah foi Viluptapiii vak 
111 c stmi/s is lelci it n il with 1 2 of the Curudaltu 



This stanza is also lound m the pla\ named 
c The Claif Call ' Hill Vani.m.i mu-d June quoted 
it from t lie C(h nflalln loi tin* linnl pad a in the 
latter is quite dill emit i ho qU'.t.ninn lias 
o i oatei loxomblanee with tin* CO) mini In l 2. 
than with the coi lespondiug Man/a n{ tin Chnf 
Cent Yamana iheioioie knew ihiot pln\ ^ oj 
the Tuvaudium group Then age is theicjoio 
eailiei than the 8th centuiv A I) 

Band, the (ouii poet ot Kmg Jlai^a. 
eulogises Bliasa His date is therei«ne eailiei 
than the 7lh centui} A. B 

Bhamaha, (he author of the KCn tjCtlnnhCn a. 
criticises some poet m tiie -Ith chaptei oj Ins 
work This attack seams to hau* been delivered 
against the Piaii mayaugmullunCiiffina E\en a 
line of Bhamaha is identical with the wai cry of 
the soldiers m the plav It may therefore be 
assumed that the Pij foimed the basis of 
Bhamaha ’s criticism According to Mi Kane, 
the learned author of £ The Jhstoi ij of Alunkd) a 
Liieralu i e ’ p. AAA/A, Bhamaha flourished 
before Bana, i e., before the beginning of the 7th 
century A D , and may be put m the 6th century 
A D The pla} s are therefore earlier than the 
6 th century A D 

Kalidasa pays a compliment to Bliasa m the 
prologue of his MdlavikdgnimiUa Bhasa is 
theiefore earlier than the 5th century A D 
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The rllui'-aslr of Kautalj i quotes a stanza 
fiom the P V The stan/a is the following — 

Tin \ 

ireful m apace sr J!=^ ot an^faqs^r $tt srgrarein 
Tins stan/a, which is evidently a quotation 
in the At t7<us«s<i a, occurs m IV & of the Py 
The Arlha astui is a work of the second centuiy 
A D ilthough it has prescned oldei literarj 
lecoid The plo\ may therefoie be assigned to 
the beginning of the second ceutuij A D 

No othei linl can be added to this chronologi 
cal chain We must in consequence stop with the 
beginning o£ the second centuiy 

The Legend of Udayana 
Udayana is the 1 ing Arthui of Indian Liteia 
tuie He is the fascinating hero of romance the 
Prince Charming of the fairy tales Handsome, 
gallent of noble descent, and fond of sport and 
adventuie, he is i loyal 1 night enant with a 
beait paiticulailv sensitive to beauty He, 
therefoie, became an ideal subicct of legends 
Udajana was undoubtedly a histoncal king, a 
contemporary of the Buddha, but ms history is 
enshiouded with mythical accounts But tkeie 
is no doubt that he captivated the hearts and the 
imagination of his gi_neiation His popularity is 
attested by numerous legends preseivcd not only 
in Sanskut literature but in the Pali comment 
anes, the writings of the Northern Buddhists, 
in Tibetan Iiandjur, and in the clnonicles ol 
the Jams The legend of Udayana is found in the 
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Vmaga o!‘ the j\Iula-Sai\asti\ddins, m Ihc Vmaga 
P aal; am 2 290—2, SBE XX pp >’Wf , in the 
the CuUavagga IJ 1 J ? J~> . the Ahguttara 

N thuya , 8 42 f, ( S H J, b’ J 7 i. the Sam gut l a 
Nihaya, 3 7 227, the Udfnm. 7 Ift, Buddhaghosa s 

commentary on Die jUanlmtw N thuja, entitled the 
papu non Sudani, the comment duos on the l)ha tu- 
rn a.pa da, Burlingame s Buddlust Jjrgnuh, pent I 
pp 24? 293, the Mcilangn Jut aha, Yo 497 , the 

Dhonasahha Jilt aka No i 73 the Dalhadhamma 
J cii aha No 400 

The legend of Udayana is piesened m the 
Jam works, ic the T'nsasti'alukupui usacanto 
of Hemackandra the Kumai apCdapi atibodha of 
Somapiabha , and the Mtgiivailcanha oi’MsAa- 
dkarldevaprabka 

Of the Sans kut works, reference is made to 
Vasavadatta m the Mahdhlianja of Patafijah, who 
mentions, while commenting on P 4. 3, 87, an 
ahhyaytha entitled Vasavadatta The AithaZastia 
of Kautalya, Bk 9, Oh 7 contains a lefeience to 
Udayana The Put anas have pieservcd an ac- 
count of Udayana Reference to the legend is 

found m the Meghadnta of Kalidasa, I 30-31 , 
and the Clay Cart, IV 26 

The legend of Tdayana is preserved by 
Buddhasvamm mhis Slohasamgt cilia by Ksemen- 
dra m his BihaLhalhamanyarl, by Somadeva m 
his Kathdsantsdgaia These are based on the 
Bihatkabha of Gunaclhya, which is now lost 

The legend of Udayana is a fertile souice of 



tie plot ofplijs The plaj s based on Udajana 
legend aie the following — Hie Pwtijiiagaugan 
dhrayanu and the Svapnavusttvuda.lt a of Bhasa , 
the Eatnaiah and the Pnyadm^il a of ILiisa, the 
Tapasavalsauijacautu of Anangahaisa Mataia 
r ga, and (he Udayanucarita, mentioned by the 
commentatoi on the Da'-antpa ft is exident thal 
(lie legend of Ld nam was one of the mosl popu 
1 u is it is found in muons woil s of the Buddh 
ists, the Jains, and the Sansl ut w tilers 

Xow \u mil 0 i\t a shoit u count of the 
different leisions of the legend of Udajana 
The Buddlnst legends 

The legend of Udaj ana foims i pait of the 
legend of Jhadiot i in the Tibet m Ivandjui It 
is ti inslatcd with nnnoi omissions l>j Licote in 
Ins Jfssai sur Gnnadhya ella Bi hatKatha pp 237fi 
The following summaiy is based on liisFiench 
translation — 

Ijdaiv.na was an enemy of Pradjota The 
latter was convinced of the fiaillj of feminine 
virtue, and gave permission to the women of 
his haiem to 10 lm fieely at night till the beating 
of a dium All except one took adi antage of 
this pm liege Udajana lioaid the news and 
being fond of adventure, set out foi Ujjayim 
Tlieie he met one of the wires of Pradjota named 
T 11 a, who left him at the sound of the dium but 
managed to steal ln« ring befoic departure 
The ling enabled Piadjota to discovei tin auda 
nil of Udajana and he made pieparations, to 
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capluie bis enemy Uda\ ana i epealed Ins visit 
to Uyjayml but tins time lie was accompanied by 
his minister Yaugandhara. Tliev ])iil up at a 
bouse. The house was besoiged. Yaugandhara. 
disguised Udavana as a maid seivant Udaiana 
escaped. 

Pradyota was Curious against bis minister, 
Bbarata Bharat a const im led a huge elephant, 

capable of hiding 500 soldieis m its inside 
The elephant was let loose in a foiest near 
Kausambi. Udavana endeavoured alone to 
capture the elephant He was ovei powered and 
was taken as a prisoner to Ujpmni Pradyota 
wanted to put him to death but not before 
learning the secret of taming elephants. At 
the suggestion of Bbarata, Vasavadatta, the 
daughter of King Pradyota, was appointed to 
learn the charm She took her seat behind a cur- 
tain and was enjoined not to look at her teacher 
Yaugandhara became anxious about the 
king, tie sent Ins sister Kancanamala to 
Ujjayim She disguised herself as a beggar 
woman and penetrated into the royal jialace 
She managed to have an interview with Yasava- 
datta, to whom she revealed the identity of her 
teacher Vasavadatta drew aside the curtain, 
and fell m love with Udayana, who also became 
enamoured of her Lovers now met frequently 
and decided to elope together 

Yaugandhara was informed He came to 
U] 3 ay ml, disguised as a mad man Vasavadatta 
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obtained peimission of her father to go out for 
rides with Udayana, as all that she needed were a 
few pi actieal lessons in taming elephants Both 
got into the habit of going out and coming in 
at all liouis Ynugandhara meanwhile deposited 
dung of elephants m scveial places on the load to 
Kails imbi His disguise of a mad man did not 
awal en am suspicion One ciemng TJdajana, 
Vasai adatta, Yaugandhaia, and Kmcanamali 
mounted the she elephant Bhadiavati and e cap 
ed The plot was diseoveied The fugitives 
weie puisucd But the pm suing elephant Narla 
gin lost time m smelling the dung deposited on 
the road This gai e time to Uda> ana to cross the 
fiontier 

Udajana was now burning to take revenge on 
Piadvota anddeteimined to foice him to become 
a weaver Vasavadatta became aware of his m 
lention and lost hci legaid for him Yaugandh ira 
went to Ujjavmi disguised as a mei chant and 
allured Pradyota bv means of a beautiful woman 
He was made pnsonei and taken to Kausambi, 
where he was foiced to learn the tiade of a 
weaver ne was one day shown to Vasal ad itta 
She swore to ai enge her father She contmed 
to set him flee and to send him back to Ujjajini 
She pushed Udayina into a deep pit whei e he 
was devouied by feiocious dogs She was, m 
hei turn, burnt alive 

The Yi nay a of the Mula — Sarvastivadins is 
in substantial agreement with the Kandjur ver 



sion The most amplified account, howevci* is 
jireserved by the Dhnmmnptirfo Apptnmlda Vcigqn 
translated mio English by E W Burlingame 
H 0 S. Yol XXVIlIpp 247 ff The following 
summary is based on this version 

One dajq king Parantapa of KaiHambT sat 
m the open air with his queen who was jiregnant 
The queen woie a piecious, crimson cloak, and 
in a playful mood, took awaj the loval signet and 
slipped Lt on her own finger 

At that moment, a monstei bud came 
swooping down and mistaking the queen for a 
piece of meat, seized her* and conveyed her to a 
far-ofi banyan tree on the Himalayas The bird 
was frightened away. The delicate queen, half 
dead with suffering and fright, gave bnth to a 
son at the dawn of day, and m consequence named 
him Udena. 

Nearbi lived an ascetic of warrior caste. He 
happened to pass by the tiee He saw' the queen 
in her miserable plight He took pity on her, 
made her come down the tiee, conducted her 
to his hermitage, and ministered to her comforts 
After some time the queen thought over the 
matter, ‘ if he were to leave her, she and the child 
would both perish as she knew neither the way 
she came, nor the way to go fo her country.’ The 
only way to get out of the difficuly was to seduce 
the hermit. So she displayed herself before the 
ascetic. And they lived happily together as man 
and wife 
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One diy the acsctic obseived the conjunction 
of conslellations and exclaimed, ‘My lid\, Plan 
tap i, king of Ivausambi is dead ’ The queen 
be„an to ciy Being questioned, she levealed her 
identity The ascetic tiled to console hei ‘It 
is foi my son, I weep,’ she sud, ‘ to him belongs 
the soveieignty by light of succession and now 
he has become one of the common heid ’ ‘Grieve 
not, my lady, said the hermit, ‘ 1 shall give him 
the means to liiheut his kingdom ’ Thereupon 
(he heimit gave the boy a lute and a charm to 
tame elephants 

Udena was informed by his mother that he 
was the son of Prantapa and that he must go and 
claim the throne She gave him the cloak and 
the signet of the king to prove his identiti 
Udena, followed by a mighty army of elephants, 
whom he h'd tamed himself, marched to Ivausambi 
and claimed the kingdom He proved his identity 
The city gates weie thiown open to him He was 
welcomed and crowned king 

The winning of Vasuladatta part 4 

Canda Pajjota was king of Ujjem He 
became jealous of king Udena He employ ed the 
stratagem of a mechanical elephant with soldieio 
concealed inside and had Udena eaptuTed and 
biought to Ujjem as a prisoner Oveijoyed with 
his success, he gav e himself up to festivities for 
3 days 

Being reproached foi his conduct, he agieed to 
ideas e Udena provided the latter unparted to the 
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former the secret to charm elephants Helena re- 
fused to divulge the seen et unless homage was paid 
to him. A compromise was made Pa ijota said to 
Udena, ‘ Will you dnulge {lie eh.um to another, 
if the other will pay i on homage’ ' ‘ Ye**, Your 

Majesty 7 ‘‘ Well, then, we hair m oui' house a 
hunchbacked woman She will si I behind a 
cut tain. You remain outside and have hei repeal 
the chaim 5 Udena agieed Pajjota then went to 
his daughtei Vasuladatla and said, ‘Dear 
daughter, there is a certain lepei wlio knows a 
priceless charm. You sit behind a curtain, aud 
he will remain outside and icpeat it to you 
You get it from him, for it would never do to let 
anyone else learn it, and then I will get it from 
you’ It was a contrivance of Pajjota to feign 
that Udena was a lepei and Vasuladatta a hunch- 
back to prevent their meeting and falling m love 
with each other So the lesson began Udena sat 
outside while Vasuladatta remained behind a 
cui tam One day Udena repeated the charm 
several times but it was reproduced incorrectly 
every time Being impatient, Udena cried, 
‘ Dunce of a hunchback, your lips are too thick, 
and your cheeks are too pudgy » I have a mind to 
beat your face m’ Say it this way'? ’ Vasuladatta 
replied m anger, “ Viliam of a leper, what do 
you mean by those words'? Do you call such as I 
‘hunchback’ ” 9 Udena lifted a fringe of the cur- 
tain and saw Vasuladatta Their eyes met Tney 
fell m love at first sight. Explanations followed. 
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The seciet was now out Thom that day lessons 
became pleasant and prolonged 

Udena puisuaded Vasuladatta to elope with 
him and promised to make her his chief consort 
Vasuladatta agreed deeeia ed hei fathei, and ob 
tamed permission from him to go out at night with 
TTdena, in older to gathei a cei tain lieib, necessaia 
foi the opeiatio i ot (lie dial m at a particular time 
mdu ited hv the stais The} went out mounted on 
an elephant and got into the habit of letuiniiig at 
all hours People became used to their coming 
and gom 0 at all horns 

One dai win n Pajiot i had gone to amuse 
lnmself in his gaiden, TTdena filled seveial leathei 
bags with gold and sih ei coins and eloped with 
Vasuladatta Pauotu wis infoimed of then 
flight A force was sent m pursuit When 
Udena saw the puisumg force draw neai, he 
opened one hag and scattered the gold and snivel 
<;oins on the road The troops delaj ed in picking 
up the coins The trick was repeated several 
times till Udena crossed the fiontiei in safety 
Having leached his capital, he made Vasuldatta 
Ins chief queen 

The liariative continues to relate the story of 
two other queens of Udena i e , Jlagandiya 
and Samavau which howevei does not mteiesl 
us at piesent, and need not therefore detain us 
The Jain Version 

We now come to the legend as preserved by 
the Jain chronicles It is related by Somaprabha 



m lus Kiim r u a pJlnpt nhbodha, m n section 
entitled PciradCn (Kjnmfnw Pmdijoln h ifha, i c , 
‘the legend ol Prachot.i in illustration of the 
evils of adultery ’ it is, as the title sho\\>, a 
legend of Pradvota and not that ot Udayana. 
The account of Pradvota *s invasion ol IPgagrh.i 
and Ins relation with Abliaya, son of king 

Sremka, is interesting hut not quite relevant to 
the iH’esent discussion. The story oi Udayana is 
incorporated in this legend of Piad\ota. The 
pertinent narration only is given below. 

King Pradvota of UjpivmT had a daughter 
Vasavadatta. The king wanted to teach her 
music He was m search of a skilful musician, 
but none could compare with king Udayana, who 
had acquired great reputation for Ins exquisite 
melodies. Udayana was proud and powerful, 
and was not likely to become a musie-feachei . 
so Pradyota used the stratagem of the mechanical 
elephant to capture him He was carried to 
Uijjaymi as a prisoner and requested to teach 
Vasavadatta playing on the lute He was warned, 
at the same time, never to try to took at her or to 
ask her any question, as she was blind by one eve 
and would feel ashamed if he did s i The x>rincess 
m turn was informed that her teacher was a 
leper and she should therefore keep herself at a 
distance A curtain was drawn between them And 
the lessons began The princess began to love 

*Tlie original passage together with an English, translation was 
published by P D Gune m the Annals of the Bhandarhar Institute 
Julv, 1920 Vol IT part I T am indebted to this publication of Gune 
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liti teachei tiom the sweetness of his voice blic 
longed to see him One dai she pla) ed lndlj 
The teachei was impatient md cued, ‘Mijjou 
pensh, 0 blind one ’ She letoited, ‘joufoiget 
1 ourself, 0 lepei He thought that she must be 
blind in the same w a\ in which he was a lepei 
lie lifted the cuitain up He saw that she was a 
l?ati mcnnati To her he appealed a second Cupid 
Thei discovcied that the) weie deceived From 
that da\ then lo\e gicw with leips and bounds 

One da> the clepli int n lined kalagm eseaped 
fioin the stable Theie was a geneial fright 
No one doled ippioach linn The lang was 
adwsed lo asl bdu un to capture \alagni with 
Ins tnusie He eonscuted on the condition that he 
and Visaiaditta both, nding on the she elephant 
Eli idi nati, should sing and plai togethei This 
w is allowed Nal igm was tamed The king was 
glad and went to lus gaiden to eujoy himself, 
asl ing Uda)ana to follow with the pnncess 
Thisoppoitumt) w is sewed by \ augandharayana, 
who was living Uieie disguised as a madman 
He filled 4 j ns wilh the uunc of a she elephant 
and togethei with Kancanamali lode beside 
ljda>ana and Vasavadatta Instead of going to 
the king’s gaiden, they made for kau 'imbi 
Their flight was discovered and the) weie pui- 
sued At the approach of the pui suing elephant, 
a jai of mine was smashed The elephant de 
la)ed m smelling it The lepetition of the trick 
brought L day ana to Kamomln m safet) 



The legend ol Udavana as 1 plated in the 
Bihat hatha and preserved in Hie Nepalese and 
the ( 'ashmei ian lee ensmns can ho studied m the 
extiacts of the original passages and then English 
translation, contained m tins volume. 

Birth of Udayana 

All the accounts are unanimous in the follow- 
ing points 

(1) The piegnant queen oj KaiEambi is 
mistaken for a piece of meat, seized, and carried 
away bj a monstci bud to «i distant place. 

(2) She gives bntli to a son who is (‘ailed 
Udayana because he is born at dawn ( XJdnjja ) or 
on the mountain of the using sun 

(3) The mother and the child are looked 
after by a hermit 

(4) Udayana acquires a lute and a charm to 
tame elephants 

The points of difference are the following. 

(1) The name of the king of Kau^ambi is 

different m different recensions. The variants 

/ 

are Parantapa, Satanlka, and Sahasranlka. 

(2) The place to which the queen is carried 
is different , it is a banyan tree m one, and the 
summit of a mountain m another. 

(3) The manner m which the queen is 
saved from the bud is also different, (a) the queen 
herself frightens away the bird, (Z?) a divine 
speech prevents the bird from devouring the 
queen, (c) the bird itself realises its mistake and 
leaves the queen 
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(4) A lieinut 01 his disciples conduct the 
queen to the hermitage Accoiding to the Bud 
dtnst legend, the queen seduces the licimit 
Accoiding to other nctounfs, she lcm mis clnstc 

(5) Udaiana acquues the. lute aid (Iiaiin 
in different w ns (n) fioni the licimit , (b) lrom 
a Naga, whom he released fiom ahuntci, (c) fioni 
(he King o£ serpents on his visit to the nethei 
world, thiough the friendship of joting \ agas 

(b) Accoiding to the Buddhist legend, the 
queen does not letuiii to Kausambi Accoiding 
to Buddhase innn, she flies through m with two 
pupils of the sage, and is left with hei son in the 
rojal paih in Ivausambi, according to Sornadeva, 
the King of Iv ius imbi is informed of the where 
abouts of the queen b} a huntei, himselt sets out 
in seal eh of her and bungs hei back with his son 

It will be noted that these accounts diffei in 
minor details such as the names of the peisonages, 
king, queen, hei mil, naga and so on, oi the 
method of fuglitemng awaj the bud, oi the mannei 
of acquiring the lute and the chaiin, and of the 
lestoration of the queen The essentnl elements 
of the stoiv aie identical such as seuuic and eon 
aeyance of the queen to a distant- place, bnth of 
Udayana away from his native place, and the 
acquisition of the lute and the charm Prom the 
identity of the essential elements in different ae 
counts, it is clear that the stoiy was well known 
and widely cneulated Differences aie such as would 
be liatuialh intioduccd by diffeienl nairatois with 
out howevei changing the eharactei of the stoiy 
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The winning of Vasavadatta 
Here loo there is a clear unanimity with 
regard to the mam story The principal ehaiac- 
ters bear the same name, i e , Bdajana, Yaugan- 
dharayana, Pradyota, Yasavadatta, and Kancana- 
mala The she-elephant, on which the loveis 
elope, has the common name Bhadravati The 
pursuing elephant has also the same name 
Nalagin or Yadagiri The means of capturing 
Udayana is a stratagem used by Pradyota, i e 
a mechanical elephant with soldiers concealed 
inside All the accounts also agree in showing 
Pradyota a mighty, powerful, and cruel King. 
They also agree m depicting Udayana as a young, 
handsome, gallant knight, fond of love and 
adventure, with a taste for music, and power 
to tame wild elephants In every account, he is 
appointed as a teacher of Yasavadatta, he is 
appointed to teach her the secret to tame 
elephants m the Buddhist legends, and to teach 
music in the Jam and Sanskrit versions The 
teacher and pupil are separated by a curtain m the 
Buddhist and the Jam legends She is passed oft 
as a hunch-back, or blind by one eye, and he as a 
leper Both subsequently fall m love with each 
other. YAugandharayana comes to Ujjaymi dis- 
guised as a Ynad man. He helps Udayana m his 
elopement The pursuit is delayed by depositing 
heaps of elephant-dung on the road, or by smash- 
ing jars of urine of she-elephanl s, for the pursuing 
elephant must smell them, or by scattering gold 
and silver coins on the load, which the troops begin 



to piol up, oi the flight is coveied b\ a bend of 
soldiers, whom laugandhai ijmm Ins befoiehnnd 
stationed in diffcicnt places Xbc stoi) ends 
ivitli the imirnge of UVhj ini and Yasav adaft i 
It will thus be seen that ditTei cnees are with ic 
gaid to liinioi details while tin maul incidents 
are identical 

Sources of Bh isa 

Is it possible to leeonsliuct the 'omces iiom 
winch Bh isa drew bis niateiials l as be nidcht 
cd to the Tain 01 the Buddhist wnteis > The lam 
legends in then liteiaiv foim aiL not carnet thin 
the 12th ceiitm > \ D The Db immapndn eom 
mentaiies belong to the 1th untui) A D The 
Tiliot in Kandpn cannot be dated caihci than 
the did ccntuiv A U If we accept the date 
assigned to Bbisi, if, the -ml centuij AD, 
he will be mtcrioi m tunc to the literal) \cisions 
of both tbe Tam ind the Buddhist legends But 
it must be lemembcicd tint the legends them 
selves aie much oldci than then literal) veisions 
The) must have ensted as i floating mass of 
tiadition, handed down from generation to 
geneiation b) oral instruction But the Tain and 
the Buddhist legends in then liteiai) foim have 
nothing coiiesponding to the incidents which foim 
the basis of the pin), the svapnavasavadattu It 
mnv theiefoie he assumed that the Tain and the 
Buddhist legends of TTdayana m then floating 
state, and pic liteiai) evistence, had nothing 
coiiesponding to these incidents Bh isa’s utilisa 
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tion of the Jam and the Buddhist legends is there- 
fore extremely doubtful. 

Was he indebted to the Brhat Katha ? If the 

Brhal Katha is to be judged by the SI oh as am gr aha 
of Buddhasvamm, who does not relate the story 
of the acquisition of Padmavati then it will have 
to be assumed that the Brhai Katha also did not 
i elate that story. But it may be objected that the 
Brhat Katha did contain the story of the acquisi- 
tion of Padmavati as is indicated b}' its Cashmenan 
recension, preserved by Somadeva, and that it was 
left out m the abridgment of Buddhasvamin, who 
however seems to be familiar with this part of the 
legend for he mentions Uday ana’s two queens, t. e , 
.Vasavadatta and Padmavati by name If there- 
fore the Brhat Katha is to be judged by the 
Cashmerian recension, it wilL be noted that the ac- 
count of Somadeva is fundamentally different from 
that of Bhasa According to Somadeva, the astute 
minister was not satisfied with the small kingdom 
of the Vatsas. Tie wanted to conquer the whole 
world. The Kang of Magadha always threatened 
their rear, so he had to be conciliated 

According to Bhasa, Udayana was over- 
powered by a powerful rival Arum. He was 
defeated and had lost the greater part of his 
kingdom. H e came to seek help from the King 
of Magadha m order to recover his lost kingdom. 
The two accounts are so different that the one 
could not have been based oxi the other. In this 
way, one can come to a negative conclusion that 
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Uliasa was not indebted to the Jam or Buddhist 
wnteis, noi w is he indebted to Gunadbya, who 
lsgeneialh issigned to the Jid centuij A D 
Gunadhya’s dite will piescnt some difficulty 
in making Bh isa ilr iw upon the Brhal Kalha 
Theic is no ci idenee to show that Bhasa is ducct 
1} indebted to the B i lull Katlia Bhasa must have 
utilised the same mateiials, the same floating 
mass of otal ti idition which served as the 
original sources of Gunadhj a 

What is Drama 9 

What is diama ? The Sanskut wntero on Poctics~ 
desenbe it as dr'ya kavyrt, i e , ‘pootij to be seen,’ 
while the epic and the lync poetiy are desciibed 
as iiuiya, te ‘poetic to be heaid ’ This is a 
geneial descuptiou and means that a composition 
suitable foi repiesent ition on the sta B e is drama, 
while a composition capable of lecitation is 
epic oi line poetiy 1’oetiy is fuithci defined as 
VaKyam rabutmakam havyam *, i c ‘a sentence oi 
words, whose soul is made up of rasa, is poetry ’ 
Rasa is a technical teim and is explained m the 
following manner — 

‘ The consummation of i asa is brought about by a 
combination of the determining causes of emotion 
(vMiava), the lesultant indications of feelings 
( anubhava ), and v thc peimanent and) temporary 
Sentiments 

There are numerous defia tton of poetry It is not possible t 
enter here into an elaborito It cusa on ou the nature of poetrv 1 ha\«s 
selecte 1 the generally accepted tew 



The causes of emotion are, eg in dramatic 
representation, in characters, m circumstances, etc. 
The indications of feeling are shown by sympathy, 
disgust, etc. The constant or permanent senti- 
ments ( Sthdyihhdva ) are love, melancholy, etc. 
The temporary sentiments are such as ennui , etc 
When permanent sentiments are evoked various 
elaborate means, employed by a dramatist, an 
individual forgets himself, and feels a particular 
kind of pleasure, which may be described as 
sesthetic This is rasa . Rasa may therefore be 
translated as ‘ sesthetic or intellectual pleasure. 5 
The definition of Sanskrit writers of drama may 
therefore be summed up thus 

(1) drama is drsya kdvya. 

(2) kdvya is rasdtmakam vdkyam , i e ‘a 
composition, capable of evoking aesthetic or 
intellectual pleasure and suitable for representa- 
tion on the stage is drama. 5 

It may now be asked what makes a pia} r 
suitable for representation? What in other words 
is its most essential characteristic ? 

Is it dialogue ? Not necessarily, because 
philosophical treatises often make use of dialogue. 
The Dialogues of the Buddha is an example. The 
Buddha holds conversation with an opponent, 
confounds him with argument, perplexes him 
with comparisons, and finally converts him to his 
own view There are always two or more than 
2 speakers The discussion is carried on by means 
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of chnlogut, \tt no one will culture lo i ill the 
ilwlnqurs drama Kiliginiis ralithisms mill 
use of llii snini deem Qutstions art pul 
!i\ one speaht r mil nnswirs mi giun In on 
oilier Religions polomus an written m n sinnlni 
wa! The Sntiiilrthn Pro! •' il of Sv inn l)i\ uinmln 
Sarnsratms in liistniee of tins I mil Bill tin 
lust illustration of tins new is to In found in 
the Dtaloflur* of /’Into I III si dlitogllis Ink 
iiiitlm litomrt finish not iiiin„iimtinn line in 
pu ri s of ort mill often pnssi ss i driiiuiil u <|u dit\ 

\ 1 1 ire not dinuu I’ol e for nistuui tin 
( rat i/I tti Time ilnroitirs nr( introduced l'lu 
subject of disioursi is language 'X lip news 
repressed b\ the carious spcahirsnre biglil' 
interesting, \ ct tin Crut'iliis is not i plot If 
nn nttcinpt weie to In innili to represent the 
Cralr/hti on tin singe, it will In i (omplili 
fliltllt It is tlierefon ilioi llmt ill inn neids 
some tiling moi e til ill nu ri inti n st mg dialogue 
Is tin essence of drains, k tion ' Di nn i bolds 
the nurroi up to mtuie It is n ri lieu inn of lift 
It is ilnl of indite put on tin stngi Tt must 
theiefoie represi nt ni lion ns net loll is m essential 
element of life In ns mm li ns drama mutates 
life, it limtitcs attion But if action hy itself 
constitutes dinnvi, then wli\ should not licolc 
deseuptions m epic poetic lie ic 0 aidcd ns dinmn ? 
Uiami in that ease would also embrace m its 
pi ounce mill scenes of billies It nm there 
fore he stated thut the main /unction of drama is 
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to employ dialogue m order to represent a 
harmonious action, such as may spring from the 
circumstances of life, actually or conceivably 
real. 

It may be objected, why make circumstances of 
real life essential The importance of including 
them will be realised if drama is to be distinguish- 
ed from lyric poetry. The subject-matter of 
lyric poetry is the individual thoughts and feel- 
ings of the poet The poet sings because he must. 
His heart is full to the brim and overflowing 
This flow must find an outlet It is a free, 
unrestrained outpouring of the heart. When 
the heart is stirred by some great passion, sorrow, 
or emotion, the poet does not make any secret 
of it He simply gives expression to it. His 
feelings are his own They are individualistic 
His poems are the products of his inmost 
soul In Memonum of Tennyson, Adonais of 
Shelley, Premieres Meditations of Lamartine, 
and Les Nuits of Alfred de Musset are instances 
of this land. 

But a dramatic poet must not' let his own 
personality intrude into (he play. There is no 
occasion for him to give expression to his own 
individual thoughts and feelings He may take 
sides, he may sympathise with a particular 
character, but he may not make his characters 
mere imitations of himself. His characters must 
be true to themselves and must have an indi- 
viduality of their own. The dramatic poet 
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cannot make his own emotion the plot of n plni 
He must take a subject from Instoi > > religion, ui 
from the aetual life of man h>ut the subjei t 
must alwais he external The subject mattei 
of ljnc poctrj is therefore generallv opposed 
to that of diams 

Is it not enough to saj that a diamatie poet 
represents action on a subject furnished bv lit( ! 
Wlieie is the need oflajing down a rule that 
the action must lie icprescnted In means of 
dialogue’ This is necessary m oidei to distm 
guish drama from epic poetij Thesubiect 
mattei of epic poetn is also domed from 
liiston, or icligion, or life It contains lncli 
scenes and livid dcsciiplions of battle But an 
epic poet speal s in Ins own person In diama, a 
poet docs not speal m his oivn poison, he lets 
the chaiacteis speal foi fhemsches Dialogue is 
therefoie a necessan element of diama 
The Law of Brunetrre 
We have so far descuhcd the external foim 
of drama, its body so to saj But this is the 
description of its most supeificial characteristic 

We will now consider as to what constitutes 
its soul? Aristotle long ago laid down that 
tiagedj must show a ‘ stiuggle ’ The idea of 
‘ struggle ’ was fuither developed by Hegel, who 
wanted to lay down a common principle for 
both tragedy and comedy He was of opinion that 
theie must he a ‘ conflict of will ’ If the human 
will is m conflict with the divine will, or against 
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the mexhorable dictates of fate, or irrevocable 
decrees of a powerful monarch, the result is 
tragedy If the will is m conflict with another 
human will, or circumstances which are sur- 
mountable, the result may be comedy. This 
idea of 1 conflict of will ’ was accepted by 
(Jolendge and Schlegel. But at present, the 
generally accepted view, at least m France, 
England, and America, is that of Ferdinand 
BrunetFre He enunciated his doctrine in his 
famous La Loi clu th&ttre, i e ., ‘ The law of 

drama.’ This was added as a preface to Les 
Annales du IheHre et de la musique of Noel and 
Stoullig. The law of drama was first published 
m 1891. Brunetiere is of opinion that it is not 
so much ‘ conflict ’ as ‘ volition,* which con- 
stitutes the soul of drama He subordinates 
the idea of ‘ struggle * to that of £ will ’ For 
him, the drama is nothing but the spectacle of a 
‘ will ’ striving towards a goal and conscious 
of the means which it employs. The true action, 
which should be distinguished from motion or 
agitation, is that of a ‘ will,’ conscious of 
itself, and conscious of the means, which it 
employs, for the fulfilment of its goal 

The Vision of Vasavdatta. 

If we accept the law of Brunetiere as the 
acid test of drama, the Vision of Vasavadattd 
will indeed be regarded as a dramatic master- 
piece. The play presents to us the spectacle of a 
‘will,’ which is conscious of itself, and of the 
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means to be employed for the fulfilment of its 
object The strrung of a ‘ will ’ foi a particular 
goal is depicted by Bhasa ill its perfection King 
Udayina is fond of sport and is too much 
attached to the society ol his beloved quun 
Yasavadatia lie neglects the aftans of state 
A strong and watehtul enemy Aruni takes 
advantage of the situation and inflicts defeat 
after defeat on Ldayana, who loses the gieatti 
part of his kingdom, and letnes to a fiontiei 
Milage Lavanaka Yaugandharayana, his astute 
and devoted mimstei, now appears on the scene 
The mimstei 's unbounded devotion to Udayarn 
louses him to letneve the situalion so as to lestoie 
the king to his ancestral thione The Slimstei hits 
on a plan Without remfoi cements, it is impossible 
to fight against the powerful enemy The best 
means foi securing military help is to make a 
matrimonial alliance with the king of Magadha 
This king has a young sister, Padmavati, of 
mamagable age But theie is a serious obstacle 
in the consummation of the alliance As long as 
Vasavadatta is alive, Xldayana will nevei wed 
another woman Moieover, the king of Magadha 
will not consent to offer the hand of his dear 
sistei to Udayana, because be is passionately 
in love with Vasavadatta Vasavadatta is the 
obstacle, and must theiefore beiemoied The 
interests of the state demand her sacrifice 

The mimstei theiefore resolves to sacrifice 
her Vasavadatta should be separated fiom the 
king, and unknown to him, hidden away m some 



secret place. A rumour, that the queen is dead, 
should then be spread Both Udayana and king 
of Magadha being convinced of her death, there 
will be no difficult} m cementing the matrimonial 
allience. When Udayana is maiiied to Padina- 
vati, and the kingdom reconqueied with the 
military aid of Magadha, Yasavadatta will be 
restored to Udayana. This scheme however had a 
senous defect Firstly, Udavana may, at the time 
of restoration, lefuse to take Yasavadatta back, 
suspecting her purity during the period of sepaia- 
tion His wife must be above suspicion It is 
therefore necessary to furnish convincing proof of 
the purity of the queen, during the period of sepa- 
ration Secondly, Yasavadatta and Padmavati 
may not get on well with each other, which will 
make their lives and the life of Udayana miserable. 
This unpleasantness must be avoided Both these 
difficulties are solved by a clever idea Yaugan- 
dharayana decides to throw Yasavadatta and 
Padmavati together Yasavadatta is to be 
disguised as a brahmana woman of Avanti and 
is to be left with Padmavati as a wai d of the 
latter. Constant companionship will tend to make 
them friends At the time of restoration, 
Padmavati will be able to convince the king of 
the purity of Yasavadatta. 

Having decided on this plan of action, 
Yaugandharayana takes two of his colleagues 
into his confidence, and is assured of their active 
and secret co-operation He knows well that the 



enforced mutinl separation will inflict a great 
son ow on the 10} al couple and bring hardships 
on Vasandutt-i Blit the spectacle of the 
suffinng of the 10} al couple does not move the 
ministei The snffeiitig will be temporary, and 
is in the intei ests of the state He therefore dc 
libeiatelv ind consciousl} puts his plan into 
action 

Tasavadatla is pmatel} approached, inform 
ed of the plan, and is lequested to coopeiate with 
the minister Yasavadatta is piepaied to bear 
am haidships, 01 to make anj sacnfice, for the 
sake of the king But to hand her own husband 
to anothei woman is indeed a very haid task 
foi hei She is deeply in love with the king 
She loves lnm moie than her life To live for 
her is to love let she is asked to give up her 
love and go voluntuily into banishment She 
is neveitheless puisuaded to mile the supreme 
sacnfice 

Yaugandhatavana disguises himself as a her 
mit and Yasavadatta as a Brahmana lady and 
piocceds towards the capital of Magadha In a 
hennitage, he meets the procession of Padmavati, 
who has 1 etui ned after paying a visit to a lady 
heimit A proclamation is issued and all 
hermits me invited to asl an} boon, they maj “ 
desire This affords an oppoitunitv to Yaugan 
dhara}ana He steps forwaid and requests 
Padmavati to accept Yasavadatta, whom he 
passes off as his sister as i waid and to lool aftei 



lier for some time. lie represents that his sister 
is deserted by her husband and he therefore 
wants to go in search of him, and to bring him 
back, if possible. Padmavati, true to her word 
of proclamation, agrees to look after A r asavadatta, 
whose beauty and courtly demeanour has already 
produced a favourable impression upon her. 

While they are still in the hermitage, a 
student arrives and brings the latest news of 
Lavanaka The palace of Yasavadatta is burnt. 
Both Yasavadatta and Yaugandharayana are 
reported to have perished m the flames. 
Udayana, who was out on a hunting expedition, 
returns late m the evening As soon as he hears 
the dreadful news of the death of his beloved 
queen, he becomes distracted with sorrow He 
is shown the half -burnt ornaments, which 
decorated the queen's person He ciaspes them 
to his heart and falls unconscious on the ground. 
On regaining consciousness, he seeks to put an 
end to his own life His ministers have great 
difficulty m preventing him from doing so. They 
hold him back perforce, and taking the sorrow- 
stricken king with them, leave the village The 
student’s vivid description of the great grief of 
the king reassures, on the one hand, Yasavadatta 
of the love of her husband. On the other, it 
kindles a flame of love for Udayana m the heart 
of Padmavati Padmavati is deeply moved and 
falls m love with Udayana 1^331 
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In due course, the king of Magadha is in 
foimed of the ei ents, th it took place at Lavanal a 
Meanwhile, Ldaiana his come to the capital of 
Magadha, in older to see! aid foi his mililaiy 
opeiations He impresses the king of Magadha 
b\ Ins nobihfi , wisdom, youth, and good lool s 
He is offeied, and accepts, the hand of Padmavati 
The mainage is pu foimed at Itaiagrha The 
alliance is eimcnled Reir foicemuits are now 
foithcoming Udayana reconqueis his 1 uigdom, 
and Vasavadatta is finally lestoied to him 

Yaugandhai lyana is the eential figure of the 
plaj Ills porti ait is magnificently di awn But 
it is a human portrait, full of life, and leality 
He is a man of icsouice and has a masteiful 
peisonalih He is an astute °tatesman His 
individuality is so lemarkable that he appeals to 
hat e been drawn from some politician, personally 
known to the poet He is a master of ounmng 
diplomacy But the mainspring of his action is 
his unwavering devotion to his mastei He is a 
stern, manly figure, who has little importance for 
the love romance of his master, when the interests 
of the state are at stake As a matter ol fact, he 
completelj identifies himself with the state He 
might have exclaimed with Louis M1V, I am the 
state ’ He has all the necessary qualities of a 
councilloi of i king at a cutical period He is 
shiewd, is never deceived by the enemy He is 
not afraid of dangei Obstacles do not discourage 
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him. Even an adverse fate does not m ike him 
despair He is a real die linid lie lias in linn 
the quality of doggednoss Abme all, he has a 
strong will. Tt is his will, that dominates e\oiy 
thing He overcomes all obsfaeles lie triumphs 
over all impediments. The whole action of the 
play is a mere development, as it were, of the 
plan of the mimstei. He pulls wires Horn behind 
the scenes, and directs the course of events Heie 
is m short the spectacle of a mil conscious of it- 
self, and conscious of the means it employs, for 
the fulfilment of its predetermined plan of action. 

Further, the plai presents a profound psycho- 
logical studv. It depicts, m a masterly way, the 
drama that is going on m the soul of Vas.ivadatta, 
at the time, when she learns of the approaching 
marriage of her husband with Padmavati She. a 
voluntary exile, is living as a ward of Padmavati, 
under an assumed name Padmavati looks noon 
her as a friend, and expects her to rejoice at her 
marriage with Udayana, which marriage is just 
the cause of Yasavadatta’s deep distress But cir- 
cumstances deny her even the consolation of tears. 
Weeping is inauspicious? especially on an occasion 
of marriage. Yasavadatta has a feeling of grati- 
tude for Padmavati, on account of her hospitality, 
kind and courteous treatment, and looks upon the 
latter as her benefactor On the auspicious 
occasion of Padmavati ’s marriage, gratitude does 
not allow her to shed the tears, which she can hardly 
restrain. She can neither weep, nor refrain from 
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weeping Visivnditfi must not disclose bcrsecict 
Hei lips are scaled Thus no 011c in the palace 
of Padin ivati 1 nows the great soirow, which is 
gnawing at hei heait Xn her great distic«s, she 
is denied the comfort, which the svmpathv oT 
friends bring-, to the sorrowful heart On tlu 
other hand she must hen all, she is spued 
nothing She has to listen to the mem end 
osuboranl tall of the bride and hei companions 
Padnnvali is full of the virtues of I/davnna and on 
one occ ision letnnrhs tint Madam \ isavadntl i s, 
love fe r T'davana could not have been as deep ns 
liei own isavadntl i listens and finds it difficult 
to contiol heiself But she docs not give hei'clt 
away The strain is almost on the In cal ing point 
'Mint a tiemendous effort, it must liau cost 
Vasnvndatti not to gne heiself awav The 
scene is drawn with i delicncv and shill, which 
could Imc been cinploved In a mastoi artist onh 
The following sirnc fiom Act III is quoted ns ail 
illustration 

ACT III 

{Enter VGhavadattu, deep til thought ) 
Visavadatta — Having left Pndmivati in the 
diawing room of the ladies’ couit, now 
crowded on iccount of the mei lament of the 
nuptial celcbiations, 1 have sought the 
seclusion of this pleasuie gaiden Now I 
can give vent to my sorrow, which ciuel fate 
has laid on me ( Turning round ) Alasl 

I am undone Even my noble lord now 
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belongs to another woman. Let me sit down 
{Stis down) Blessed indeed is the 
female Cakravaka Separated from her mate 
she does not live. But I do not give up 
life 1, unfortunate as I am, live m the 
hope that I shall meet my noble lord once 
again 

O 

( Enter a maid Gamy in q flowers ) 

The Maid —Where is the noble lady of Avanti 
gone' 2 {Turning and looking round ) Ah’ 
there she is seated on a stone-bench under 

the pnyangu creeper Wearing* a simple 
but graceful garment, she sits there, her 
heart 'overwhelmed with grief, and looks 
pale like a digit of the moon obscured by 
mist I’ll approach her (App? oachmg) 
Noble lady of Avanti, I have been looking 
for you for such a long time 
Vasavadatta: What for 9 

The Maid: Our queen says, ‘Madam comes from 
a noble family She is kind and skilful 
Let her therefore plait the wedding garland ' 
Vasavadatta For whom it is to be made 9 
The Maid. For our princess 
Vasavadatta (To herself) Must I do even this 
Gods are cruel indeed 

The Maid: Madam, there is no tune to think of 
other things The bride-groom is taking his 
bath m the crystal-palace, so do plait the 
garland quickly, my lady 
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Vasavadatta — (To hetself) I cannot think of 
an} thing else (Aloud) ill good girl, 
have you seen the bridegroom’ 

The Mud —0 } es I suu him My cunosity and 
love foi the princess (urged me to do so) 

Vasai adattt — What is he like? 

The Maid — dadim, I say I ha\e never seen the 
like befoic 

Vasavadatta —Tell me, my good girl is he hand 
some i 

The Maid —I should say he is Cupid himself, only 
■without the bow and the arrow 

Vasavadatta — That will do 

The Maid — Why do you stop me? 

Vasavadatta —It is improper for me to listen to 
the flattering descriptions of another 
woman’s husband 

The Maid — Then please finish the gailand as 
quickly as you can 

Vasavadatta — I shall do it at once (me me the 
flowers 

The Maid — Ueie aie the floweis Please tal e 
them madam 

Vasavadatta — (She empties the bashel and ex 
amines the flowers) What do you call this 
flower’ 

The Maid — It is cal'ed Svaid off widowhood ’ 

Vasavadatta — (To herself) Of these, I must use 
a good many both for myself and Padmaiati 
( Aloud) What do you call this fiowei ? 

The Maid — It is called ‘Co wife’s ruin ’ 



Vasavadatta: This need not be used. 

The Maid- Why l 

Vasavadatta Iiis wi fe is dead It is therefore 
unnecessary 

Vasavadatta She is gone Alas ? lam undone 
My noble lord now belongs to another 
woman (Who can shaie my sorrow ? ) I 
shall confide mv sonow to mv bed Per- 

« c 

chance I may get sleep and forget {Exit) 

Vasavadatta is a loving, and self sacrificing 

wife. She is an exalted expression of the Indian 

ideal of a chaste and devoted wife As such she 

ranks with Sita, Savitri, Damayanti, Draupadi, 
( 

and Sakuutala. 

Act IV contains a scene of great dramatic 
force and tension. The marriage of Udayana 
with Padmavati is over Udayana has great 
admiration for Padmavati, but cannot withdraw 
his heart, set on Vasavadatta The scene is laid 
in the garden attached to the palace 

Padmavati, Vasavadatta, and a maid of 
honour are m the garden. Udayana and the 
jester are coming from the other side Padmavati 
avoids to meet her lord for the sake of Vasava- 
datta. As there is no way out, the ladies retire 
into a bower of creepers The King and the jester 
also seek the shelter of the same bower from the 
hot rays of the sun They are however prevented 
from entering the bower as the maid shakes a 
hanging branch, full of blackbees But they 
decide to sit outside at the entrance of the 



howoi Ladies now cannot get out md aie 
mi tint pusoneis 1 But it is a happy seige, savs 
Padmavati, ‘ when my loid sits at the gate ’ 

Udayana and the jester are not 
aware of the presence of the ladies and 
think themselves quite alone Padmavati is 
not aware ot the identity of Vasavadatta 
Vasavadattl tries to restrain her emotion 
She sees Udayana after a long time fens of 
joy unconsciously stieam down her face The 
maid beholds them and remnil s that madam is 
weepiug Thei e is an imminent dangei of the 
disclosuie of the seeiet With a supreme effort, 
Yasavadatta contiols herself and practises dis 
simulation She says that the pollen of Kasa 
flowers, wafted by the wind, has fallen into her 
eyes and made them watei 

Outside, in the confidence of pnvaoy,1he 
jtstci asks Udayana as to whom lie loves Yasava- 
datta, or Pidmavati > The lollotun a quotation 
will give some idea of its intensity and liv eliness 
The Jestei — Well there is no one in the gaiden 
Theie is something I want to ask May I ? 
The King — ceitainly 

The Jester — Whom do you love ? Her Lady 
ship Yasavadatta of voie or Padmavati of 
the present time? 

The King — Why do y ou want to put me in such 
an extremely awkward position ? 

J admavati — 0 dear I in what an awkw ard post 
tion is my noble lord put 5 
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V asavadatla (To herself ) And I too, unfor- 

tunate as I am 

The Jester. Now you must speak frankly. One 
is dead, the other is nowhere near 
The King No, I should certainly not say any- 
thing. You are talkative, old chap 
Padmavati This answer is eloquent, my noble 
lord. 

The Jester 0, I swear by truth I shall 
never tell anybody. Here, my lips are 

closed I dare not speak out, old chap. 
Padmavati Oh i how stupid he is He does 
not know his heart even after 11ns 
The Jester Will you not tell me ? If you do 
not, you shall not stir a single step from this 
stone-bench Your Highness is now my 
prisoner 

The King What, by force ? 

The Jester. Yes, by force. 

The King We shall see 

The Jester Forgive me, Your Highness* I 
conjure you, m the name of our friendship, 
to tell me the truth 

The King No way out. VV ell, listen 

I have a very high regard for Padmavati on 
account of her charming beauty, sweet manners, 
and gracef dlnsss But she does not fascinate my 
heart which is set on Vasavadatta 
.Vasavadatta (To herself ) Well, well This is 
ample reward for my suffering. My living 
here m concealment is acquiring many merits. 
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as I sit beside bcr to-day, my heart is thrilled 
as it were 7 Happily her breathing is easy and 
normal. Her headache must have been cuied. 
By occupying one side of the bed only, she 
seems to invite me to embrace her I shall lie 
down. (She lies down ) 

The King' {He talks m sleep ) 0 Yasavadatta’ 
Yasavadatta. ( Rising abruptly) Hum! it is my 
noble lord and not Padmavatl Has he 
recognised me 7 If he has recognised me, 
the great scheme of the noble Yaugandhara- 
yana will be made futile 
The King : O Daughter of the King of Avanti ’ 
Yasavadatta H appily my noble lord is dream- 
ing only. There is no one near about. I 
shall stay for a while and gladden my heart 
and my eyes. 

The King- O my da 1 ling ’ O my charming 
pupil’ Give me answer 

Yasavadatta I am speaking, my lord, I am 
speaking. 

The King • Are you displeased * 

Yasavadatta Oh! no Oh’ no, only very miser- 
able 

The King* If you are not displeased, why don’t 
you wear your jewels 7 

Yasavadatta What could be better than this 7 
The King* Do you remember Viracika 7 
[Yasavadatta ( Angrily ) O fie! Even here 
Yiracika! 
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The King — Then I beseech Your Lady ship s foi 
giveness for Viracika {Be sti etches out his 
hands) 

Vasal adatli — I have stayed long Some one 
might see me I must go But befoie 
going, I must leplace, on the bed, my noble 
loid s hand which is now hanging down 
(i\hc acts accordingly and 1 elites) 

The King — ( Rising suddenly) Stop, Yasavadatl i, 
stop Alas 1 

Rushing out in haste, I lan against a panel 
of the dooi And now I do not 1 now foi certain 
whethei the desire of my heait is a leahty (oi a 
mocking phantom) ” 

The vision of Vasavadatta is a great plai 
The pnncipal characters aie magnificent human 
portiaits Each peisonogc is imested with an 
individuality of its own The poet has made 
profound psy chologieal studies and painted them 
with a lare skill, such as is found in the works of 
master plai wnghts only The cutical situations 
are managed with a delicacy of ai t, which a 
genius alone could show It is indeed a mastei 
piece Bhasa is theiefore entitled to claim our 
attention and his plays deserve a closei sludv 
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MltH^TlI [3tRH*l^]3iI*T? I ^TTH'WiSlft*t'<\fll'Hl 1 

*TTcT I H77I Ef^TRTT l 

suwdi— • $i$ % l araofrar <^fSr i 

Jjngwag I arunOT SiSJHI 1 

dmi— : 3ti stWr % S3 ft iisr^ftai 

ft dW I 
?(% ci^tiJr 1 



( <s ; 


wuft isrg ft ftr wrfa i 

I 2n* »l ^ T J i ifa f H J -(tfa I 

^WfcKiW : — r 3TkH^w^] o*-cf • ^r: l sTOmftft 

I T4T nftsrw ^ twfifcr T<r 
1 <ui: ^RrTjft v-uftft x\-a~ 
mmj'iw r *? ^i-^<fr *Fi*Kw#fr 
ft^HtfPTR Vfft^ft | ^; 

M^NtiT -UMdftftff Slftff 

ft^FxT^T *r.* jt%ih srft^r 1 
dd, 5M^I< fdiH'S. ^ ft w-gWiM 

3wt>H *wm% ftp?: II? ?n 

[drf! JTN^lflr s4l*J*tl tf] 

3T*T jftii ft^ftft I [qK**<c] *H*i 
3TWsHtfHN*W 1 tf f 4fft 

fttf *4 fR°ir^T<<^ft»rfr 

?^r: < 4 g hW *ft <<mf^dP 1 

^ 1^6 OTfoiw K^if 

«T4i«m*w HW ft iqmh :il ? 311 
w<( mV«i rfa 1 [ftP-m] m 

tfrii f [Sir^^T Jc{^J^<jJ S{^<f I 

I 3ft l 

<hf 3 *h)*tt I ^aW«|tlK u l»ll- 

*tm 1 
£ I 



( & ) 


44 tmdi — **- 4i I 315 
<H«ll ^Tj*. 43414 4KS.<J4 3TFtf I flTiJ 

S4K4i* u ?rar *g n uu u«i i 

ti4K4wTM tjg H"-4IM I 

4)13*14 — %* I ^ uRm S3 I 3l4 i £<M4l‘lkiRrat*K!l 
3«4KI — [*<’=“4] vng 37^ I W'444KWi.|i4 I 

— 31 ! ^3 *l4*-44 9) 4>4»4 *1141114- 
*lA<4 I 

48I4KI — 31 ! 5 444I4 I Sf*K!.64(M<4 I ^ UtT^ 4>JH-tf 

^ • o 

3S3*J3f <$1413* 313 JtlMW-tlRflMl-tR*! I 

4144341 '[»KM*M*i.]5r <M4I"|3 "114 I *l4l"|J(«r*Tl>i|U| 

5t 55I4IUI4) *T4T I wl4|ui>t.<4m'l<M4 

5"fr "1411*3' frar 4 4 - 51 * I 
34 ^ 4 JU 4 FJ H I 
4I4<4<14"I — <33 4K44IHI 1441 I 
4814RT 7 3H5 4I4<£ I 

414>-4tl4"l 44441441 1441 l**lt 4 l44H4l44Hj 

4S14KI — =444 4U4H 1 
4I4«-4<I4“1 *4144 I 

4814111 4413441 313 <141 4144414 I 

4l 4 l r 4<l4"l — 333 374413344 I f% 3 I 

48I41<( — 4<414M<W^4l 4144341 3T3 771 
331 [*<$ 1 

’TR^tlM"!. — 3l44'>4H I 44<44l I 



( ?• ) 

cra-wf^H't ymctg/i 

«i v^n i 

[wi<m*hh] ^4 sru /4 ^ 1.4 1 

C^-fl-h Ur 1d^ I 

cTrqUH 1 

ddtddJ I 

dd^n^-d^wnr din hmm- 

rv »v, “* ''“Vv 

Mlddi l 

4r«i*^<tw ^<4 mPh* m l ddtdd: 1 

si&'dl'Oi ITMHItU 'U'dT dd ^xtl r d ^r-U ddl~ 

' -o 

HVld'dldd^dlMtdl^^dldf Himid <TK- 

^xh'-MmbHKq^dl dtfd d(Rd: 1 

VS 

dldd^dl [^ ltH4|c,,T ] ciluiuH cTiu|[ft H* 

srtMlW <rtMlW ^p4 

I 

i 

4f*l«*KlW dd^ddi I 

r HdtdtdfJ indu'd 

<l^T Hl^4ddJ i 

*vr « 

m $1 I 

HNmHr H'blHT ^ff^T 

««hi«t «wi1 3u«i i wi*«Kw®it 

415, 1 

\ 

•d-it *rf^iw ! <ifw ^ s 4 1 

¥1^R% ! <uRw <sl^ ^+i. l 



( U ) 


WHIddl — W 0 -! > 

Hulfl -ih. I 

4i*i«->ro 5 T 0 r — swRihmnih i h*c*u «ui+i<ii *r 
m(*wi l cmxM l 

stxH'dKl — HIT SR 5H tiU'd I 

MHWdl— iVe^T W I % <IST 1% tjflw S UD I 
f^vi-ii f£mcr i ws; nst d?t asn 

fstsr *r nfrrsr i 

nr sr -inj 

’TWK^HIM'Ji — dfltdd I 

m-4 111 — xTcT H <hdl MCldrtSIWMUlMlQHIitS^lfR 
Af.^l*! ST «<l<WSd ! ST 3TTpG<M!ifa ! 
?r m ! si fttmircr ! sra wifi ranfa 
7§ 5tofidMI't. I f% 3?*IT i 

dlt"(im<MI'hl 
-1 -XI'-M'-^X tili'All l%rt>l I 
iX’-MI TIT W ’TTTTSn 3T% 

>x4«sm ITT fs 3TV|M<l»<TT II ? 3 II 

wirtuwi — w ! it 3 MMMwmrqa * *fiT% 

I 

-XfH^Kl — tfRTT <?‘i'MlvtlHI‘ikMI TZ STdtfHKd-iWd 

I IT is I 

'SWI5.II S'rd -Wd<?M<jW'lvt 

«Kk <tf-M< xi'JkttWJ TS HH-XSd I 
TSST =TT <1-11 'll SW'HW <T§ GWlxf 

^ H|u|id.<l?T<^'5lt'd^riSd<*ll«imiI ll?«ll 



qrn4snT-[^ 4,r1 ^] K(V4T 

e-i l?f (H^ S4( J 4^: I 

p*™***] qii 
&n: I 

nRw n 4 nt<: 


3 I 

tffirH^ t^TORT To 

^I'-Thi nnPw inu ii 

[sr«hw^] srsqr ! qv-iV4iiM<i s<Ht n <icu I 


\lEftWT n *Un l So nS SlMn^ l 
^f'MT ns 3>pqn^ I ss nm ns 4<£pfa*( I ss. 
nnr ns I os n<u ns srP-^n. l * r 'V-i 
n fttfHnJi 'UctHHHkn nsnr nnn ckmi*. 
H\H\% 1 ndT W^l-n iklki 

JraTS^ufa: nun: n 

i\\H* 1 dJl^S.n?4 hW^Rh I 
nmni nr ^ ^i'*i^[ "\\h nnr err su^r^uf ft 

H JJuicUq TjW «.Uil ^ ^Hi'-ri'-hri srkr 

?rw ^ qnnisrK l 

3Td<1 I 

■tel nti^rik ! f% <a stto st&srr n*n s<n 

n^iR^h ! i% 3 st'-kt «ar cit^ e.<o.i 

nrnnft I 

TTIfT^Rt I 


mnwr [ 3Tr ^ , “ d ^] nn ft^or ^ ns l 

3W £<t*W tie. uRsid+^l 


( W ) 

I ] l 

— W;5 at^tTO ^7*5 *Wryn- 

^ifa I 

'hWfcW iftiftvMd PRf I 

mtmdr— n'Mt« rear OTi^-iRaK I 

<HW*4 Wpintal 3TTO0T ITH anhpi-aci I 

<li*l rt KW ,, r — *n^*M**l*M'll «1K'hP l AW)ft ['*l^J' t ' ly 

4>T.«simrtU^ I 

C C 

'M^'bft 'MI^WN I 

$l«l**KI < t | J| — d4l*g I rt ] I 

'M^'hPt — «*W I 

WTOr— n'M 1 'Kiih I 
snif 1 ^r% i 

Ami — -IK ■ »TK7T Mtik ar*ft i 
3tra ' ?ra wcg wan. <rtres i 

— ■H'M 1 'IKHM 3JtT I 

amft 5p* ft <hA“1 ’RR I 

stw. wfaiui wan. wwrefK*r i 
Ritt'W.'flT — ^Vi'MiKia I 

3t-i i 

4V*l«Wl^ 1 w^ft 1 w+m% ft l 
y*l( 3ltUM<Jt ^tertHWltTf §W*K 

a<Ci«i s ftwift W iAmi^ I 
'ift'Sftl ^,IT_ TV-hR ^ Wii«w«il 

T '< °qiWltTl aft-Jkl iHUdkK-Ky, ll?5H 

[ la^i-ai ?tsr ] 

SPUil-Sf I 



( Vi ) 




r\r\: qfqrTfa -JdT i 1 


'^'iVf^Rrr ! iprfrn; ! <pfg- r/^TT I 

S*-Tr^ 4 .M VtgTlfj^T T.f.^T'lf I 

w ^*s ifen qis'-fk* 

fK iltJTFT »jmJ dd/ilR'+j Jn-J'-f 

'V£<V J i T% ! dN ^BiiTT'd 

'•h'-tf'-rt** rR I > 4 N 5 +H«siP +.Tq I 

[mhh.^n^i+» 4] 'diifr r4 *rR-s H7'dT <j up* '*wr- 


<sr*dt 

Ml^m^i^lV^ftsiTlVoi qf/^rri- 

-r»d iMlMlHH |M , ’ , 2 qi*yi r d" 

^‘Jpr^(i^CjjUl ^U| '-fcr$IHJ| ^| dr* l ii\ 1^ 
<«U|W*&lWr| '-t.r'i'^T f tt?|-rrfl H '-4 

siisr^iS i dn i 

SAW^FT I *AVl'l ^W-Th/iw I 

r h , h>I’-«itj i 

5 *K^W I 


[dd. SBI^rcTr q^i-^cff rrqfr^ j 

MltiM’i vi’Mi ] 

i 

' km ct I 

o 

4 *U 4 dli W'M l ^ifu'i rr^st I 

3*l4 2 ^McJ, ^.-SlrUH.KdlMr^l 

l stRn< ^a,o;or 

! STCcfM^ 3 lf^T*>y 3 Trd<l' | ir 



( is ) 


ISS S ST4T I 

5H S 4«( M^iir | 

%Uj SIS I lVl*U& Sis 3TS 

wlsjj <1|(|» WS^lti>t>l I ftqc4tl[ rllMcSW 
tt)Wj|i«titK«<uf)3{t ^irsst | 

>t> sn? i 

SJWdT — 3J*% ! f% Slfs H 3 t\ki£ IS3I luic^iuft 1 
ass ' srs.ai'Ts.waHW Hmwft i 

'Uti-IS^r — °TfS D TT5 I SW ! -atwn 1 3TWST IS3T 

sfe a<5 i SSi ' <st?s<rs; ira fflras i st? 5 th 5H 
% 3R3I qtjJ5 N'tUUH I 
s ara q<.*ju I 

'HlMdi — ^r< I HI sim H I 
asril l ST w$i STH.asit*i I 
mtw^.xii — iTHirer g^fi^n Hiswmyiw^ I 

•WTW <^>WM »W«T'«ftW*T«tS 1 

msiimtu — m n^fr Hs.ihiu uhh i 

SI SS HSWSI STS I 

•uttsvai — -iiKS'3^iS' j ri4r *iai( 'raisr otw I <j*m ss- 
arrcs a-i-aP-rsisT trtt -4-iw( sts l ass ss 

SKMl‘HW“4^ “TIM^SI H^lWl 1 % l 
SRStSTSfTT STTSSS SUSTS ?TS I 

sai ^=«nl IIS t 

'■nA^iiiss as srai sr^ «s s s^tsla I 

SltW^SI — 315 %'S *g 3HSt6SI% I 

ara sis ^^s^tsiH^ariiicv-iIci i 
%ST — 4k*I S-^a^Kr s»*tWl u||*r I q<;« ^lll“l 
arfer ?tw i 



) 


( « ) 


Sl^vixT ^IK I 

[M'-hl^lH.] ^U( ^liUjUj j 

'•*»!< uW I 

’kA ft I 

sPf I 

*utf=Kxir [»w^] cfiuirft cii^ift I zr4 h ci«ir 

cIMlfa dHim I 3WH,3?fa 
U,oti viUUK(Tl I 

V3 MVtwm I ^1K tTi <ltfT ^ I 

^fj-SIK^h ! ^ 5ST <U1l UKrMl *lV(J 

«u*w<ir u\\i mtj I 

•ii^. *r?ft i <*£r?n<4 ^ i 

MSU'Kit z\*a ! pr I 

3TlV d|rj([<ri I 

'uu^xir sf^'iTiq^cn^uj sri^^r 

arra^MswuM SiuW-ct: 

ti^i^Kr I P4> 2[fi% I i\z Kg l 

I HiH sfcKP-IU+f I I 

[^wn]^obi \*°k v^unr h*k[\<k I 

vxt^iY 1 

I ^ ^ ^tTr i 

i *r *w*iRi«ii«<a¥i i 



( ) 


^ HUM I 

1H 33g HWI'M 'TUT I 

[ TOT Stf^-cllM tll-Tl ] 

qrft — ^(s<\iK 4 i I ^I^iR** I K«nii« i 

I Vttl-IK^ 1 I 

MTO-KTTO — «H«T 1 -htM I 

<>tto 1 <*>«* i 

qui — -I JtliKH I 

<I<*KMH '3^3*11<I I 
— 31? t«tZi TO <|Jtl I 
ara sjjWi ?r <i-aii 

Vjl-H — $«-A HT •HM'Cl Iwr MmuiMX swr-^iarl 

S >s)|*i'i I fl«:« Vi3"lR*t>i JTOVI *5 1 

-UM-4^.^1 — 3< 'tllse I 
tfiryileiH. I 

TO-fl — ft Q?T I 

fTTT.'iTO -3H(-u(vtM,l 

-lltt M<1 ■rtT — or 5 rW^S I TTf OTTO «"-dl'-M3Td(TTOI“ll 
ttttoj xon^fi 1 h jt am !3ti^ ■j-'i«mi 
&ii<\ nr 1 
n-ifa itlr 1 

vji-fi — I *T^T- 

3TFT 1 vtfFma JRTTfT 

s 1 Pd 1 

Mqpct I 

5 ruw^it — I m mk<\i 1 

JTPT * tM cf»T l 



( ) 


^I’-Tl— nvfl Bill I 15 STtWl- 

HUi I ST?MM^l3Wrf isi <Md«rM 5Tf^vrt*i- 

qpHci^r a $ ^ U^i \ i 

Rs*1ldd4r^ t^A 'AH^^A ^^KicM -ixll I 

^4 i \ cj.iPi ^4 

1 SIMM'S. 

Si^Tft I 

I [ M&^mt ] 

■'W t&i-i W 3^41 1 *i& fW tUM^C 

c^icir ^<di diM^sri4i i <h^i fW suwfr 
I 3^ C hl^^^ , c6 |xi 31^1*4 

1 3T?J CTS[ ^ijr^ch^^cri Iry 3KMl4> 

M\im vm\k I 

^■Ufcdl ^lld | 

mm o^<d ^m <rat 

% i£3R l 

M\fl H& ^^IK^TT ! 

u,t<* U.CJ Vi^lR^i \ 

[ <d4 ] 



( ?£ ) 


dctfti-Sf I 

[ cIH f^rf^U 33 cTl Mltrtqqnl ] 

qitWdf — W*JlCWI<iU«®5» 'riftftq 

-ittH tfttqta 

4$huR i ^mr 

M JIMflia. TZ ail*lcl|ItJT MHi-tlH. 1 **13^ 

^iPi \ n friitfi I 

-wi OTry-ifttn ja HaH-ufa I 
[’tfttta ] 3tfr 3T=q»J^3' I 3('4dai n UIIH M^4t 
artt atc-tufars^ i din^ufit am m< 'Pm 
«4Mt t STT aqHttHH I [^M-4 ]'4=-z\\ 
•M’j.tt l ■qu^attnwifn I v 3~at 

tg -a!MMq§3nJluu||uu|itHilKTnr ■sflMS I 
tSRJ^-h'tt'h-t^ at itta'lMWMt'fll a afiareti 
q tg 3^ mqift 'Maaifa I at-ava 

a 3i»t<uiifit l atta^a 

ft His.uu M-n^i •a'i'tiw 

MM 5?3^ %\rt it-l H d*T mCmIW 

V'Tfnqr i 

WTatat t 

[ tra afaqftt q;',V -n Vti ] 

•qii — 3>ft[ Jg qgT at'atatlqi'-qqr I ['n«j*i*qw«4i+q] 

s> <|r11 anat anqPd^t i 

'ittm rq qt5Htr«5.«.art*y 

atari ra r-,.„, a \i -' a i aisd.-ifdFda ■>< <su 
ftsT atHfts^qTO tHKJt-<Cim^yKt*iq^ 
53 atJttn^gus'h aa ai<a <fi iiia ■. : ^\<v' 



( ) 


d'-llW I SJIW tf'W'-'ftft I [ ] 3t«f 

rv P rs v : 

s*M|cig( I *M*mil*T I 

arrafnm. w war g4 sprorcrim I 

'3TI«lf^c1 c ti c^TT^ <H|r-ju-n j|^ | 

qi^^Tir — h«Ri% I 

^<Tr m\$ M&ii m\\k *5i5*w«ar Rift 14,1 frivW 

3f^Hl4> ¥T%*ft Wild (trt^TT (HWlT 

fd I tH <ifa I 

SfcT 1 $.nr dWcJ^jJ'hHlfo'-hr ii+4vd I 

‘fw^r sr?: 3OT ft><* gia^ I 

3T?l ^htfT Nk-J 3 ^ t + >r * G ^H v l 

^S\ — mm i 

STtnl^ I 

^ fqr ^ *rt <4 3u*fr l mt 

o,ct^3rnr n«m «trct«wi v aii*ucij &<ir 

srwir ^ I 

ST^uin i&mi I 

%fr — my ^rr mA f%Pd3r i q#r srrwisiT 

STT?T nr I u,M ctwiciT 

^TTsrf^ i Ri^ *j§rj s^r i 
JTW^F^r i 5Tiar * 4 + 4 ^ 3rWt I 

[3N3Pra**] U[ srnirr {Vds I 

^ Wi+^ sr?if^ ftrcrfsfg^ I 

\x*mn] f% \$£\ *tw|3fr I 

^.wT T% •s.'^T <m-HictC 1 



( *1 ) 


Vr — 3TR MljatHilin. iViVt 

•flW 51^I1<"HM| <Ht>M 

•-rJlig.'iui 4 | 

^ 1 

Mw^r +ifc«, 4i mi l 

«hlS.<U vrflHlrTT l 

%?r-3P^ MUIIIM OT <U«J l^sytMl I 

SOT MmuM cius M s.€.<"il I 

MIMM^MI — f?T Mollis M4II5 ft CttuPtaff | 
531 tptr «0I IT 55IMW I 
^t— W ttlOf^ MfMIM6l“U 'f>\MS'-U Ixt | 
■•I+-1 Miui<J ««-al>liilM f& I 

m«-t<s-<u — <W4 I 

W^PTUrimtVj 

%5f — ffiPuilM-'l 'TRllf I 

{WMlMTI 1 

%fr — t«T ft 4 Ml l« J N I 

3?T fif U+Mim STTMt SUH\ 

7lMM4?ir — m y§HIH I 41>'IIS 37M I 
I ■MIM A ctmt^ I 

%£t — -M^IJ 3l<-MI I 

3H**! I 

m«M^rr— [^^’^+ << ] m <rm -jtims ft 

^ arrr^ t*k 


sifma 


*W I 

i 



( ^ ) 

ii'r — tpi i 

STh?MMl r +)'C a T «1{^ 1 

sTR^-df [stw^wh] s<s ^{i\ gir*i^«i *\H $ 

i.\ r A r* ill di*'-hd -d JUT xT 

3f I [H-+.WH] si C |ci arwiftniw I 
xT 1 S-s fTld^STlTcj 1% dt*HI I 

tfdFdM£OT «IUT I 
«Tw I 

*nwrr s$ or I 

5 <3. JT | 

'-Mtl I 

I 

dq^i dm M<m ^ uu^wi m i 

^M<H( dt v 4 m»/r rT^ Id'-MdlddH, Ski I 
[ STN^JM<( ] 

i£r z{<m\ i <mr cuhi^ 

^[■cdf c«kcuh. 3<wr i um vjttHi'ir 

*N 

3T+ y 4«"d <-d tj^.1 {*5 Md*,dd I 

sn*w<rr srf *i««i mA i 

^ui 

A<Tf — tfVi 1 3r«i ^rw ^(d $ii ( 


[ OT fd<^I*-d ] 



( « ) 

mtW’ii — ■OTI I 3t5f I r=r on*T 

»rai a?rt I 3?tt -«i4^isPt mu 

kWi I 4p-)si tt'Mm. W $>t« 

m.w<i i sif^t 5i -«iMr nn 5 »3 

IMUU51H ^ f&r^ o^HUH I 

fi.iV- -lift ’if* ftsi s^if I 

[ fit*t 1 tii ] 

iJrTlMl-Sf I 



( w 






[ Mp-kiPt (V.M-+. | 

V 

[ m ici i^sfr '$\%- 

*TT ■*.!•■«* Ul*M srfa- 


'-bwA fJrgT i 4 t 4>r 

'+.K<«I tVi* 1 *4(* 

W M.<i «ltuiU? 3IT2% «i4 

ri(JT WrNt 'SlMlW dteil qf^JT ^ri^yipi^T- 

^•4 Mi^hir viur ^m«iw4r Pi I srfjfri 

witai? mw^ *'-Hzy4\*i d?r i t'iirfr 

4RK& srcrferf^ ^iiferiS 

HK^^ntrr ^sftefar 

M^^rrr^^iTH ((*01 

br ^ub^wWf ^K^kTh^ W±h{\- 

SR'^Riiddi'W ■cJTK^di'ttT ^-mT 3rf«j<i£ 

1 M«fcl ^ M^dl <{i4t 1 HH <Hl$J7T 
^d 1 u^ ( : *sv'-* : l 

^ °T i ^^.HK {u(4 

*3 C 5 flr TKuww i ^M-o^^n-ur sn^4i^r w$r 
°T 3RUH I *1<1 SrftcTl H3T 

^ 55*T I 5TSIT dldtUiiuid*^ 3Tftd 5.d ddd 

br q^ift i 4t ormam^ 

Sid ^MUJT I W ^,<3 dlH^MK^dH 

^ I 

ST^vrMcjd xT I 

L 5tmiw •nil J 



( ) 

ku — ^ ^ IJ jftl 3i'<m'tl4i I t '+“ 1 

^yX ^ ITcT vj^ l X I 

'StWI t# 3|U|-ttlt|dH I [■4>m«i]d t Jii 

*CT >ii 1 <4 m H I 'ill •'4 y 

W -frWI jp? -Uuui^iiJH | 

*r ^FTTST C4IH, SlW4'y|(U I 

ft^Nfi — 1 "’"'•I ] ft ftlHtl *1^ *T JWflft I 
f+H. f^xfxi tT 1 

— -S(StlU| ^fr ^ u llR 3fft fJIliCl *tlHI$,4l ft I 
*ripfj Jjorfir srffi «int -h«mi *fit I 

— ft Pi|i*H *ftft J\i I 

XT w(ht 1 *Rft ■i I 

%JT — fwrar I ti‘* u tN'" J M ^I“IW ft I 

v» «— j«x 1 «i*Mw«ii+H 

<r5WT I «^t -S)|U|^ ^TRfl MUM 
«W«^ a^VMKl <HW«g 

I 

I 

ftft — ft ftRnt *f#T I 

fig ^41'Jl'IH. I 

U^+ — WJ|W *FT 'hISot.t'JI STPKaSKMSl ftsr 
ith 'TiRi^wih snyMRMct 53 
awHtt'ij'i 1 

jft'Jli'ia ll'i'l 

^€t — yi5. I 
ti *ra 1 



( ^ ) 

I 'stf'T t«t dTt^i ftsrrcr 

'•1-^cj ¥fadf ! ■tuq^STI^&U'} d^ddcn 'W'folsu 

I 

-U-r^lIU | 

t rs ^ T 

H^st»I r di J 

9^: I 

[ dci ♦ srfawid ^rqReim q^MeTr ^Ti^Fcr^ A m '^T rctfr 

^€\ t% wfl^iRsrr hh*5°t srr^r I 

1%*^ HlHTl 3TI«tc1[ I 

wwti n<*>\ <irfti Wfasn^snw m^tt% 

g«>T ?T dlcir^ ^l^lfech^c.Hchi MH^n« 

$ gfwftr m **r i 

^wcu d( ?T ^fd I 

Vi^lK^i % $-^,TOdT dw I Mdtol'-dRdV 

r%3T f§$rt i 

v* ^n^di ' 

mum m\ *&i f% ^rffr (W^ira i 

^.<»r *rsr u.d f^q f^irTr i 

*\ 

Vr %*rr R s+u% ifxr^ 

^ 3trh^ %55rM^% ^qR5T3 

wR^rftsrr i mi 3R k g?tft I 

mum 3*A t% s'tRwht I 

^ ^ r\ ^ 

3TW t'h*^ <a~^ I 



< RVS ) 


qih hhij i [ air ] 

— [ am *<ai ] wa^Mfe^K-su ^muikkai- 

Ml^Sl 1^3 Vkj/i IK't.l gTOW'tfelrtl 

a£Uji ft-T ^t?oillt®3*i(l: it 4 31 ft I 

M4*«. r-t ii'+.ii«T.ij.«’n 'jfeit a isalrf I 

H'M mru — las^t $a*ii i n l waj 

artl tmV-ttu l '<^3 

Wag, ai I 

arrai 1 

aitni.m — snjr ^auftst^t $tj»iwi I 
3l{t t*<l«5Vt«U 

%€t — m^.,(Kt% VJHT 3tMSVi«1 i 
H^IKa. ft | 

miam — ?^5t m HI ^JHI I 

?st wi m 5JHI I 

aKH^Tll 55GT TCI Plft-H 3 kRi I 
i?wi i^a.iTii*iTt i 

I^IMlTl ^'MsStTi SrwRsSJl ?H Mftia'H 

an-i^-i «i*im ph 3>tjH<H*ifa 

^(«IIIU|^1 W I 

Id+HIWal 

aitta^nl — <s®T ih^ii s' H’HI I 
?.v-t aai i 

M«ll<M|-'dt'<i UT^Il'MHH'a'asiHui migftl ‘iinpi'i.l SUM I 
3HH a lU'llft dl|«yt<j| iq«.18<1l <3rt>i“4dl MMHH 



^ p 


dltid^Tir [afiwwn] £d-*$TC ^ I aA M 


^itlH I S-M^STN 


*\ rs 


rN • rs *\ *\ 


U||H +i«^ I 

dW u,4 I 

^df 3TRcil({ ^ HKd<5. R^fr^ 1 

ST^ctld <=1^ tH^dllW-U ^P^d Tm4t 3T *+ldPt I 

H*Udd1 <d, *T I 

U,^: <5lc^ Q -“ I 


dktd<Vdr H) fi I 
f*> fonj 

M*Uddl-*1$. HH Si^dxTr d£ ^ s^dl^dlttd^l^fd I 

3ii4s,^«^*Jl U.d Sil^fl-m •mt^^'iTK'Ml sjcfl 

dltid^Ttr ^Ki fd Sil^T | 

3HdT S^ STf^H. I 

d*Mddl d>i 5# *[\u\m I 

<*>4 cd -1MIW I 

"dftfd<VdT [ ] t ^’Mtf'dM'HddlVl STK^fc^l 

^ 3ii44=tM8imd«i 3Ttdstu;-d: 

S^ratKT I H«d ^ld wku I [**»«sra;] 

1 di^s ¥u‘ui'*ui$r i 

cts ftiU|^[ m ^U| ur MK'd'dK i 

-M'tl ST^'T! 5T?Ti ^5T td>5ir{ ?T MKrMvdlcf I 

*\ 

H*Uddi ik4 I 


^dr tu§ ? t$k Mm\i z\i fi dVi 

¥l<2.dl^ ^dK ¥T&r 3<IM e n u, l 



( w ) 


(% l 

tstfSrar 5% i 

HHU4I d-'H HC; 3t'«Wii[ I 

jtmi i 

Ml WIMT^T t% ^foK I 

3H fit ^fuMH. I 

HDIIdf — 3RW3T f%fk P“H+il?U a^fistt 

3mftk=tl fir ^TRf rvjufl-h 

tty'll I 
1 

— 33T 3^ 1% HIjT fPFRT I 

rKt*i. fitH. 1 

hmi'uTi — amum * Mm. yuniii y*m-$r 

<t'MI«t.'M|.tl«l sIKHa-TlMI 4JUIH. «Mjr-.4l 

SW.WMH, Wf 3i'*|SI °T PlIsR R I 

jto ^ rtpffr rfr i 

— [ 3n<H*i«*0 ?g ftr 3fT3 n~T 

*3c«r ^r 3 ! n^r 

?rr i 

HFT I 

[ del hD^IR! <j-*ll ] 

Pm^T+i -ft£rl Mp1-tMpS4^RM,MlM$yMp-(<*'tia<*l|U|!S( 

Ctfll jlimltitw 

I f^r *nr i 

3 |c*« 

tl«ll — HMW I 



( 3 ° ) 

«hl*MtelRi*ir ’‘Id H\M *ld 

^r W*faPvKl*ld*WT T^di middlt I 
d<3Tfa %<KM 

7%5 ^<U SR: 4Fkldill?ll 

^ *T^[ d deleft M^Id^r I 

3 <3*2 ddt d^-H^cU M^lclcTr 1 *ldW«S4 

’‘Kr m * I ^i^r ^wun- 

*ldl*Ac^l vidlil e^nst-emW* 

:*jft<S<{ q«^ld<*>3f *Tc[T 

^frdd?^ 'S.d m4cH%c*<*> rn+4 *ldl 

M*i I 3Tf| *TH8I 

irfesr 

mh i ^w^sr 

I 3TS3NT 3T[I^I<std<i < l , 71^ti'S > 5»<?5 r^iijMdd'h 

M«J ^ [3T^*t-»5l'w]^{i^R9|< h t*pini|!fe 

^rdrVt-^r^l $1 5T J<.l’'^'^T^JT ; TW^r 

SKdK'Hsi dt^Tl'vl 

•S^K^ 1 d*TH’^d^<7l^<M''4fj| ( '^*<RI2Tr 

*tld 3[M *f«T I 

y 4l^r^^«tT5id ^l’o^rni dId3T^dl3J 

<1*11 ^<*1 MVIlwRl^ 

di'sdNdi 3 ld<tfi ^ ^dl*?idi ^ 

^ HdddH, I 

ld^**W^c1Ml<VUdHtf¥I 

II R l| 

dif M^| ^fi^lKSTT iwwWA- 

w-/^ dVad, %i^{\i^\ udi 'fri^d^UriT- 



( ) 

STTSf I 

ii'isi- 1 **<31*11 *i'i< cfiH. 

<W( Mfl I 
srfr 5T3T I 

t t4(l4tf[ — 1 4'MdM'r I dFM MM Wlftt 
i -un <rc 

MKHiTh I Ml rM 3TCHI£‘fi./il‘l u 3M 
mi'wwisi w<iw m jgmrtiJi'is < jn%gro 

lIHU'll — MR I 

*rjg I it 5 j?n] 

MtlSISt U'illatMTM |U| J ‘\SI MM I 

tnrn=<d*l HHIHcTl it (hhHI HHft.1 

*1*11 M<M M4I<^ «IHI% I 
Pl'J'ti — SHIIM 4-U<^iJ*U|!il « 

4<t4t$, MIM MM I 
ttSTMT HHd, I 

*I-K — MMt HN-Ittl I 

HltUiTir — joy ^iuiiPh 
h^httcFTT srtr 3 h<. jiiHift 
\i*4. u MM 4 ’UiH IM I 

■i'.'rtiUMl ‘3'T \ 

*1*11 4«^i+ iHWM-tlMRt IM31MH Mhi-WI MMI 

i 

w^h>. — mi Ml l fy n flvH'hwKi'tyJ 

»Ji*<nn I 5t it IKr-M'.ldVul 



( V( ) 

jaid I qflrarar I 

<1 ^ ^n^Ucr? %v[ cn^?44TVicTT4i<i^sn^^r i 

*M «FF£*3[ I *l^mi 1 

y4 i 

trif ¥T^g I [s*TT 

M^l^f ^<=4 3TI^c& ^tF^Fh! SF^^tt^SFT I fi» ^ifil 

vs 

'h$i3W ^W'ma^d'h . I T^TT =^TdT ^JT ! 

% 2 t ^^frq; q£ ^3RqRnii3ftdr siryi 

*rS.^u\^ ^ctr d +«l <fl d I*?^M M 

*F£K «lTwi I 

STdU ^RTy?TT?*T 1 

«4®4 <**!£ I 

y» I ptdT cPir <*i<lltf] 

\k^l 3iP^l Hg? Hgg w *F# I 

^IdlT ^TTd^ Fd^jJ TdBr£ cTT^5 ^Hdl 5 ^ I 

<r^r i fa&\ i 

H^kik <rhS£r m l 

v'g%t tfmsctrsitJT i 

•s 

m\~ mmwtdm,\ h^**mri: hk*uI:i 

*Ff*K^T i 

’TK^r^ftqoorr^^sr^difi^r: * 3 : li 3 II 
3 wu^*ikmw* I 
u*i i\z i 

u.4 i [^vn^Mid^id ] 

^r ^HT dd+lj 



{ n ) 

3-iTqsi at'quTii I 
^f^nr 3n*4<jn I 

*il«'i<V<|[ — [*l'***i<i*{] I 

f^C-TT 57tcR>4^IMt ••Wl^4,-( I 

^TOf — ^'--41^ K.4I I 

liqilFClT ^tP-tmcll «v» -MlMIHt cfe I 

S3 

MltHV'I — U^n g HR^KIUI 'Mtt$tiH*"JU|l 

otti irg Jty-hsRjnr 

mI^Vi «k-hi n fcfi I 

ifartl «?m+>l n «Ps I 
M*mnl — ii-Mis I 

I 

— % gull g S2T I £|^«4 f%T% 

W •TOT <KH, VK J*K4*iH,l AM *- 1 f%2J5 

itH*T I *Wnt I 

4ii>i I ‘i-qiiir <i*ii 

<l«U I 

UlMt. TT M-ISI ft<ni <t<yP»T 3xlSI<0 

in *rw {anr *i-i*Ti cnwncii 4i«-cv*ti 
S^lPl M5,MIM<Cl 3T I 
s.ii*Ti 1411111 nr l 

<1*11 — nyd 4FMW<(%4 flt *-WW I 
Rumm — ?od ^mr% hP+mii -I'nir I 

5«I <4lt«l »Hg,i fillfljH I 

'tltWm — [mwkmj 3f5 3{ <K<tRn I 
STS 3 rr^TPTT I 

IM^-h — <T( ^°IT5 ^ I 4--H«,l ®N<r 

*HI*0 IJ 3*T -3 -Kell STMCT 



( \9 ) 


3K1FU|^S| | 

arafei&lt I 

r 1 *stf5 !T <aa sr*n<( 1 Pf : i 

miKIfll ^fui«( Si^TtJT I 

u.dMcU SlfuidH. 3u&£?iui I 

$i m*i m rft wn ft or l 

*5t *1c^d 5NIW «h*«I 3?fa *T 3TI<s*4l«ft I 

«OT ^sr ^r 'Ji^r i 

u.m ^ ft^r l 

<i*ii ftctft ti<g I 

^iqdr-^r^^s^^r I ftsrsror^irft i 

3j$J SH;^ ^<4-HUddIlu.dlddT £^4 *T ^WlIcT I 

ft<yn»5 fi> or wft w I sroiitiPHsisr %h\ss ft<*i- 

I«h 7T 77u«ffiF JW I 3^t<s^r*T aT'WI-^l^csr- 

3prr<u or a& ft *\\h% i mir 

M^K ?r 5U«W4^H.«h»7<H 3TFT I 

SJxPft I 

I 

TT'Jtr ft ^tfk'frRor \ 
ft^W>5 3TTC «toWfcR«l I 

STITT I 

*f«ir d*t ft i 

ft<^*: Htfk« <Ttfi<*$ I ^t<^ftor*rrft<{r ft l 

^fTMcllS^f I 

*1S or Witt I 

Mi* ?T TguiRl I 

*t*it ^r tti%: l *w<n\ I 


( 3 * ) 


441441 4^441 4«tft *-4-t!ltt4igit I 

4l444.etl4-S. 3 414*4 fRI yid II II 

4l«4tV4[ — [414*144.] ^ W[ I K™| fftui s*i«( 
W4j5 Wetg I 1 ''rt 4444. >4*4 
4KM4t4 I 3fiJT ^i^li^ltt ft gR ^ 5 - 
mk^« I arft *4irf4ifii ^^snt 45 
gut tt*-4stf I 
gtn 1 

%3T — %!zaiin tg *f£7 I 

4q,4tR>h )3tg Weft I 

441441 — 5®T WT 41 'V"-t I ^T^vk-t^ifl <4'4$TtI I 
?44 JTIttt u.44.1 «4lRpnt 03 311434 I 

3Tt S<elpl ft 4*414. 4l«40etig *i“llftl 

n 441414.34^ 34<<i<4 4H444TII4I tl^ud, 

y*uft I 

I 

4I«44'4I 4^ Stn^Urtf <tft« 4?*-<14 1 

WIT 3ttil.rt4*4 4? -IrtW, t 

g3|t — 3tK 44T I 44IH4t»[i 4>44sJ I ^il 444- W4f 
et^I 4144441 S^Hf 441441 «TT I 

441441 -Jt'MeSdf ft 4«>4|fit I 

3114341 jfit <*« et4i 1 

|4\44> — ft 4 | 3tT3J[ fft 44<f(<{l4l 4 

ft; w ftw«ft3*t 1 stft mwMcqt it 

4544 14( I 

«t4*Kl 1 

\t<4l 444 4144 44it^e4» tWi5,Wl 4444144 I 

*4) 



( w ) 


h A fir «i«*^K u i l 

J'h cJci|c<^lRu( I 

3T^r T% dtfR$R«J| I 

d^i &r ^ *ii£ l 

Ctrl ?r W+U £13^ I 

m\ — skTksj m\<K& ffetaisw* I I 

— s^nfir ^ u iri M'A I 

^ItT( ^Ulirj^ ¥T^l-lJ ct^<H^ctf cU^fcl^Til V r -*ZL 

h$\ I q-difsrr ngm# «m\ wflan 3i*T- 

■Hd f 1 M^ra’cfr d^uu -i^idl-Ml 

^r sw^Ri isrr ^<s w:^i i ^ ^ 

Md» JT^'WI'* *t^l&*K(f I <HM *5 

3RKF H^dT *l"\i Rlfii$<n tifcim A M^“ 
3 Tm<i tt^h x a^> it**** vsWdd *i mc^- 

^\k ^ *1*1 3R-*T- 

fN ^ 

3 ^^2 4,ct <^i^ _ 

d^<-d3Tr Ri I 

s.ici l 

^Rm^rr — m\z dti»-d3T ^Htf| ^rPr ^ I 

^■^3, *Wcj ^^’■d'h **K w.dH<l 

^f«ir — ^ M*iQ ^Fd«h *N*RT^ 'TRi" 

d<^rw | 

i ^ dRt^rr l wr 

3 TR^T I '■£' 9 < ^Iti^TlC I 

1 

im — [ snit*r^O 1 3^1 ^cj^-crr 1 



( ) 


=411% q I 

4l»n II ’J II 

MHUdl — wfcrt H •+,f>l'.li^T Pl««<J| uttMU^l I 

«-«<m -i w*w | 

■[■fliwIrtH,] % %; Im^^uh | 3Rt 
qqgsrcg f%MwiR*i i srst 
to uiih i $t^r q^ui i 

fire qw i vut sns^t i 

H^H'ti — MK<j, VK$ ?R I ^uiT^^huujTi (| P|rf( I 
’■-m.jji vi<.<43 mhhJ airtwtmurim ^ fafa i 
sistt <\lftl <R I 

V£« l H IJ r '1 1 

n«u — i 

l *3 ma 

wn <<iKt 5 qr «m^=in l 
R7T rtHI 

*TIR 3j£ -raRH. II 5 II 

— i ":ii4Rl'hlot> u '<| ^ ^friys'l 5? I '414 
sniMwi? -i t=nj <nr>w«i gun t qraq 
gtys^r 34iuift I [m«w"i ] 
3<<II$+H,3Im«»mh I 

’Hl'KU — "to -^'Witf/i^rdHS 'Jt'-4'JTt«( g? | SIR 
3n<I si ait3H«wj-i« jjmhJ <4idd, 

|Ul^fH9A I 
WKIHW I 

515 I < 45.4 t% P I 'M-P-W V-aK 

Tl fl3§ I 3T*jc|| f^H mq, I Sd-tiPid 



( ^ ) 


Sl^d tV*HFT I I 

34^xh ft*l««lHj I 

g^ s^r wuR l wwz zw ^fl^iKsrr i 

^TcT I ^MUMrj dN 1 ^ V|4?IK^I I 


HUNdr T% ^ <4, HlMtilft I 

f-h 3 ^ I 

41^4^1 §dA sRiti I 


$coJ I 

[ m^b-4 ] 

Td^M'fcJ-C 5TTrt»TlM^«i ^V-U ] u.^1 dTlfr^r M<J414<0 l 

4.MI Cl^+MdlMSUddl I 


M^Ndl 




H^Ndr 

(4^: 


3t<*4 d'd'dST H) uR | 

34 l4 I 

U.«. *A I SA «A I 

«Vt<* S-i-H^ | ^44^14.4^ I 

<H>4r i 

^uijj 34|4f Viuiri I 

tfiR 4i<W&»r ^^^H^irsifiF^iuiMfeR'Ji 

*T«n% dkl«1ki»1 3l(&ftmcici*f 

^ <r^u<a #k i dr ii<u sR 

d^Vtd^I+i<slH ld^3^lcl Vtadl 

'w 

m<K$ I 


HW$\ [ 3dc«*kWi ] 3{fr 4K*1 U (T 

3t^[ <dqu%^<4*<4 MK'SldT 

fk tttftaaoU I C 3^4- 

•Sfa *V=| 54«1W 1 ssWcH^W - 



( n ) 


I S3" gysJT I 

5^ I 5T JJMl-it.H. I 

<ict( — snr mimfl I [ ] wnt* ft>ft<^ I 

M^cfi — [ , K®* J f^ar i 

>wn. PI I 

IMl «(§ I Oi^ llHUtiidtH^UIl^l 

MHuJl — 51 •it'^'SI *J||U1 mR I t ] 

*¥£9lPl^<l dimm-iut ! 

(Nil — 4 

•«<^-0I§,*lKu| mdlW^«i *IUHW I 

't<UI^ M W^M5. 8W<M gU W II « II 
[ -*itH<MnJ 

5*t MWl 'IMiai^l *M =SR^T «I<II I 
\6 

'til*! vfm-lMIMtl *SW-|gW 4 sJ 'hWt II £ II 

Rytl 3S<5 <|-'l£i«l *»<**HltfPT -imsuiw* 

aftd u»rm m*« v<y cih, 

4«w'l W<M ti(g.a(UK«u| I HSHP fiT "I1H 
3IHH -.1 l f^ *TIIT 

ttsiRui mRrssi mIR 'I'mRR I 345, 

'^Ti^n^i <A'^v a ^ \ f’l'A v/i~>v.A;\ 

^ ^ I 

*rstf — Tisg I Jm iwi I J 

yWII ^rx miltfWl flvt>Kl ,1 IT ^ HtMtl I 

%-$K gSW «it> i=tgi3Kty ijjBgT II 8. II 

[ H ‘ AA’-Tt l +Am ] 



( V° ) 


TRlM'br 

wiW'hr 

<rRfmr 

qnptfVw 


V^Sp I 
[ d*iJ MRotRf ’Tl^TM'-hl J 

srrsc^ <»n u^4 i 

TT^bK^i JT’^'+.R^H STPl---^ rilM^lslHLl 

[ ST&AM ] 

**r i f4> i 

^.col S^Rh I Hi T^cllHj 

Q.^r fi> &rctiu(Utf ^4 ^It^iRsrr h^n^t 

f-b 7T <rtM[Rd r-4 ^riiK'hf • M-y^rfr 

$<r-uhSC 4 i 

?:i7$TnFr l 

<J* I 

^7 ^ I 

o.^r wA i wA I 

3«M ’*1-0^ 3l|4||H v 3l(«lRcl'hi %l»3m«4 I 

tn*m*4 u®q I 

«<£i H3{ ^ I 

dn! 3 TFT(h^M I 

$*\ 1% HI ^Rttu^ I 

^col H til ^hlV^RC I 

tu I ^rSr ^rrlr ^rf| ^i^rstk 

«wi <sh* **i;¥r rr^im- ^iRrc 

r\ > ♦ rs *\*v rv *'' 

^Ki'H^OT HuiKK | 

r\ (V ♦ »~n V r» 

i q»ft ^ u u4 ^4 i 

^<4d I JECMtTpT <Nd ViR^lR^HT: I 



MR(H<t,r — Uv*.,j | 

is.-*' rar^r <i v - ' K r u*nT i ' i "-./ ; l 

3T5 R»ia>iTl •JtwwilHl 

^rP-i ^-i if*r 

*Tg4»R«t»l — H'-i tTff l [««*>* «a 

*w **-*ai 

fMHW — Wt <^lfu| <H*4*KW>sr WJIPT I 

*7T? M*IH 41l4*li-l'ClT li4IIIT I 

[*RT JU-tlfcI fj^4+ ] 

N^M-h — -t«f TJ S m! 14 ;Hi 

^ro * 7*3 **^-< fnuHM'ii 

4*<4-U>i1«r4 

>*S'*W'* Sirens.*. 

' I'-ily 41 <311444 *' , 7'1 iT.'-i ir/l 

I C Mf^>l%5JTT IMWI+H ]d|jq Ijftiftl'ilt I 

^T^iT '-itft <JWlT*14l I 

'f&WlV* f% ?? 4411^. | 
irl ti% 9; Vfrrr TZ 4 * 1*1 / 

— n»** f% nr 41 ^% gf 

4114 <JH <14> T*TT FT >511*11(44 *<I 44<^ik4i1 

■-i^usj rfrrrri4 u u<< $kjuh^i% i 

4411*1*11 ^it'14-rt 41 ^ IMfllrf I 

— '-Hir-i. **"* nr srtuitiH i 

wmlr tt**t ft jii*iiw i 

inh® — ^ rrnrf|’itf|nfrPH«f| or l stt^t srs: ft 


( n ) 


*li HZ\m3{ M&Hld<{k I 

$3* ^|<qvf|4 <fdd MSll^cMl I 

Hwrtw N»ot> I 

w»« ^wmdWr i 

w 1 5fN ^4 fir dTt^c{r fimsui l 

d^^id Pi^i ^ i<4 ^<4 TT^T I 

[w«*t»r*cu ] 

[ dci: aifiuuici ^I'jn ] 

TNr ^i^r+idKd«iMd: ^n?ti 

5«Wt«ld^K*m! I 
§dd*fir ^drsvdfid 

di wfinr iWdrr*w rVd^fft ll ? II 

[jllctapi ] 

a«K£ <Ud I 

r^<.rtr c<*«.dj dl^S V|c*id. I 

tWI I 

d^il^f M£+Ud<{l tmfiKVW £*<gri^f I 

dsnracTr 5n%»cu i 

tNf *d*Uf I 

*\$A I 

*NF W «bi 

^iKdf 3 y id^f ^dit 

<$***<[ fif^ W § J{r<^ ^cf,; j 



( a? ) 


H'iii'Kimfa 3%7 *w5*tift ll ^ 11 
3T3 'hl^H'J. a^<l 3cl3 Hai'nfl I 
fiw «vKUR<j>«m I 

*1^5. i6% t%sT W«<1«W 1 

wsrr w t5 tot himto-<i 3 i 
R^(< h — ^ ^ 33 C ] 

<I<a;(rg vun t 

— S% I mR«5 33 I 

33 «gs i h«k i 

<Mi — 'jt aftti • 
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1I<I1<V<II — %$ 3vi4-.il | 

<1-1 1 — 3Ft Sfljft 1I<V1<H<JI | SI t 

r+^l, KIIHI <fT <£Tf Mil ipn I 

«h*h«mSmic i«ii ifawvi^r il H 
<iii«-i<iiui — viiihi. 1 -mill iiimi'T yn&n 1 
<tg vhhi 1 ' ia '^ 

<i-it — [ ] «<i»k,Wi <t3tg; I 

tViVn^t 13 s ? «Hfl l 

3U«M <33 HIHIII II l<- II 

Mii'Kiii* — «uiiwiiingi*iiKl ii<(. I 

mill — 3l«t\ I'll 1 |3T I 3RT 11l-1“l1)i1l'»IK IJ l 
sttr <hiii stPl tvJi-JiKtjjii-aKM 



( « ) 


aisrtW^MT srf^cW'-ct: I 

MtfKIH l 

] ^\k ^ sit i 

* FciS^S 1 

3(1^4 *M a <\i 3m#S I 

3mlt4 *UH WKH,3i4<Nl% I 

H^UMdr — I 

I 

’ J T(’*l ;: ^[<lM ,I T <\°44*t*T 4)1 ^r 1 
^HWIW 4*1 1+41 Hl4 4KHI04WKf I 
<i^r m H-5(i4^r w R> *-4itt4>kui^ i 

4m«*kih«i : ^4^safefa*Ki*mfei t4UH*ft ^4r 

*fa«i<ftfo I 

j&nfr ^>4«r ^ki*^ l 

V4 \\H% *Ht4 %\ I 

*i*tr ^r *k>: <?h<J4i^ l 

^kWW! ^4UH4, ^°4tt §*ltfM4<*u44£(4 hRt- 
H4ddi4^4i^ ^^n^4>i4dr ^ I 
wr ^ I tt4 M>4 44 4MI+ii c^4I 4**l4<;4l tio. I 
4<*i^i44fit tm+fr l 

[i|<cl«u^in] 

S+iT *U*K44«-dT fe*4(£^4$ u «<dl« I 

q£Rnm<mifi ^Ri^.: urns ^ ii ?& n 

[ f*kst>l«Ttl tdc| ] 

^BC 5 f : l 

sRi ^HHld'hWKkK. I 



( $3 ) 

Stanzas attributed to Bhasa in 
Various anthologies 

Tile Stu n^tui/iai apadd 'halt au anthology 
compiled m tlie 14 tli century A D , ottributcs the 
following stau/os tn Bln a 

Tlie reference is to tlie edition of Peterson, 
publislied 111 1 SSS 

No j 292 p 171 

' ai^tr *Pwi 

-f'f^4iufdu|‘tl5i'f II II 

No 3 j 30 p 1 S 2 

^dtvtHstr rafa i 

«fw<t«rtpRT *»4 

HOTtttmfjfcr ii *n«*i ii 
, No 3640 p o 41 
'tisiei oiditi tpr sra TOgilr sjumh, 

rreP35airtlP-4ttrai% % 1 .\ B-btfdtd I 

1 This stanza is attributed to Bb isa also by Jalhana 
m bis SuLttimikiajalt i'lie same occurs as 
no 14 S 7 on p 250 in Ibe anthology of Vallabba 
deva who reads tira for fi?% I 

2 This stanza is attributed to Kalasaba by 

Vallabhadeva, see no 1529 p 25 b Tbe 

Sadul h! amamria attr butes tbe S 3 me stanza 
to ‘s; dmala of cashmere 



( w ) 


ws’Wki' II nitna II 

No. 3907. p. 593. 

<rtW( WWTW *fw ^IhKM! 

=?f w--ipwi %<(¥ 5 I 

ffw sglfli Jpfa hPTORr: 

WU ?KC i'-i smi'ttkf M-i: II II 

Vallabhadeva attributes the following stanzas to 
Bhasa m his anthology SublulstiCivalt 

The reference is to the edition of Peterson 
No. 1286. p 214 

qfor ^ m MRqq^Kqqsqr 

<*ar m gwwtiwi 

m fam f% %mm ^ : 1 1 w i I 

No. 1353 p. 226. 
hw j:rW ^cu% ifr 
<R V^lMkf *m$q qsq q^r ^rqq l 

1. This stanza occurs as no. 1994 on p. 341 in the 
anthology of Vallabhadeva who also attributes it 
to Bhasa. The Sadnktika') ndmria however 

attributes the same to Rajasekhara. 

2. This stanza is also found m the Sadukti - 
harnfimr/a which attributes it to Bhasa. 



( ) 


<til<A 414 3741 44lf4 RJOTT <-4Rt 

4141 HK-m H<M 4Krt4 «*( 441 II 

414*4 I 

No 1619 p 27o 

♦»*»«'*• 5=3 4=14 ayHWMlTS 

lotyM l^Mti 414 414 44 I'b'S 4ll4ld I 

44Kt 6t u l 4tt81tti 4^ 4 441*14 

NS ^ 

4414 4te>^r *U4t( 41-t's, 4T 344 WH. II 

414*4 I 

No lo2S p 276 

$44>;S4^ 4W4<S'4*t4*II*:*4l44f44l 

f434W34 <W4l(Al4 44l>34<Ar^44 I 
44$J nR4 4(11$ 4 141 4RK4S14 

S1$44$4I 14 ft 415 444 44 443 II 

414*4 I 

The following stanzas are attributed to Bhasa in 
the SadukttharwmUo 
No 2383 

434 441444*1 -lleil $4$*-4434 <.*a4 I 
W4«it>4t<S4l<!>l 4141 iftueil 401 II 

4l4*4 I 

No 1112 

Ht4W«iri4l8H^et(4 , 4 4.4|-44*4t44l 

8NyiJl 4R«I3*4 ft(*44l *isil4**4l*(4*( I 
4r4l$(*:44*l4<s(st4*tt 4141 3414[*UI\ 

«LWM«ll^m ( 4(4184 ^-HlslW 413 4 II 
4W*4 I 



( ^ ) 


No. 2 S72. 

SIRR^T ih i 

VD 

U M\UW II 

The Sukhmuklnvalt compiled by Jalhana 
attiibutes the following' stan/a to Bhasa. 

w^: &**4iw* $4 n&h(w4 

-wtXwi l 

^iwihK [ W ] ^ Wtf4K 

^dMVK W4 ^ PWi^h WMMw II 



( ) 


3TO *ilH -^4 «4 I 

arist ^3 *w(l «hmii+-ft |qq -57 I 
5wwei^<Ml«>i«i rtwa-wr 37 l) \ a II* 
*i£iq<ikH«ift HHTlffs 57 TSTOT I 
TOT m«q^uqf miqtqi 7 ijto II \c II 
Hsisrenn 5nsMi“i w rt I 
flqxqr rr ■4i4i < tmc-tKT ftqnPqui u \\ || 
«H u qT^ tot 4i«i*-qu<tn i 
'Itt*-qqi5ira 7 7 nil II 5 .° 11 

3i<fliq> g *H«jtni< Mr<v4i*t u S'!i« 7 i 
3iq«i4 IW j-UctKAqi qNM*m% II II 
?% 3^wi ijto I 

Kqtfi <bwi7?73 II «» II 

3T«T qw «<l 1 

st*j tistTinrcirc «Nqw;wVi>t 1 
7^ qqitH II ? II 

75T17 717 7 TdtJT H'-H.ilTT 5T3TT 5TI7 I 
-HW7 77r 7T7 q-tWlTO TO II $ II 

* The original number of the stanzas is preserved 
Intervening lines are omitted When the 1st 
hemistich alone is quoted a single stroke only 
is used , when the second hemistich alone is 
quoted, double stroke is used 



( ) 

«Pw<wr^td«**fir 11 it 

d s?ffr s.'-idritit^irtH: I 
-M*ir dMddftrH +kr: «* kmw: n ? ? il 
dkidr 5 *dtctfisr dtd--K-ddr l 

3T^<TTRi ddtdH %«dld tdd(twr II >» II 
dThf r «i^ *u«tT« inrrsrd'-a^w<s[ i 
ai^a«9r drrd strgdlsr I?hr ii U ii 

|!SCIH 5 fiRtld Hdl RdftddRddr I 

3»^dfH Wi ^tt.r h ?v ii 

dd ir dftdf d dwr drVdrd ll ?H ll 
d*di Ht^rai <mniddt i 

d<irfiRftui? RjitNudfod^ ii ii 

HrdM'Htdftl dd! d>tdSRrd->tft% I 

d°di d^ddRST^IdT rridddkSjdT II -3 ll 

fSrawM«m i 

s J«Rd*dr # s^r <Cr*4«4iqra n n 

■r-am dT d dr pT JJtddN^d r{t8Al 1 
3(dt<fd(d ft dd*l d'twddtd Odd II OS II 
<$«drcr dc.r dtftr Rddtutd dro.d I 
d^r tdfr'r dr d-ft sdtsii<tdn>d n c= n 

3r*-dd«fni^S'-dr«i'Kr R^jodd i 
srtdd sisdj d*dT d t%ST RSddlTdtd II 6% II 
*rdt i sr | md«-difa df«dtd«dr l 
dRtiftd %f«id d.it'^'t^Tt-dr n %° ll 

«r d ddtftdrdkd: ydtdmd Rtddt^ ll C! A ll 



( SS. ) 


iJ4lti444l<?ii( 4'»KI*W*Ilt u IH > I 
ivwu^r II Vi II 

3T4 3Sk|IM4itl’tt4tll'444'fu%<T I 

rasnn ii ’.y n 

3^141414 41444 I 

4m<j,4|44 4444 II 9 ^ II 

44 444 4>K4fk444lk44l'4 4PJ, I 

%41'-Ml«hMHl44^ II VS II 
444114 =4 44 £T tKll2W$4K'hl II *U II 

<4 41441441 4T4 41 4<iU4Hi?14 I 
4l«a<;4lf?T4 3“4l!i44IS,<>4<44>IH II W II 
•1^44 W 3441ml 414444^ II ?°? II 
4 -4K4i u <i( <441 444'! t4'H4 4<«4IS14T II ?°4 II 
?R( PNK4 41 4144 4^1,4441(^4 I 
4)1414 Uti441 I'STI ^14 II II 

4t44l 4>4«14I«4T 4415444 Q<44. 1 
411414 I*44l4l!i 4t44l:4>K4>4ii H ? oi) 11 
44,41 •41144 ?:j4 414 54 414 44 II II 
3(l44»*i 44 t<41 4,444(114 4445 I 
1444 S.I441 4T4 54*4 txt4l*-H4 II ?°« II 
4|<S1 ^ Q*1I4|S4 41:413,44444 I 
41:4134441 4T4 SmU3,344lI<4l4 II ?«= II 
4? 4F4444 ^ 44«ilti 4wll4 4 I 
■1(1143 4114414(3 3WV( 144144 II II 
1444 M 4 414444 4IK4 I 



( ) 


Hr II ??° II 

MtiM'MriMFfl’ ^'dkRdHl'-HI^ I 

uwk wrrVr m r M^ '-bHH u ??? II 
^r HMHRr k rVk l 

srPi'crKd'iRfldr nkg wkfkd^ u ??3 h 

?kf HHuJr ^r nr^HNirH i 
H*rr(k-<mk ^ mhrt hhminr li 11 

dRBtdHHTdM^krk HM\ $><V> I 
MH dl<l$HRRd sfikhKtfT ^l^tf* II II 

^mwPt %: nk wraar r-wr i 

HR'dd SRdNsU =H RlRjd^r: flmd<i: li l\M\ 
hR =h irfkr^N^ cdi HWrkMidtdd: I 

twiner mm Hi*iir HN'kr r-Kr n ?v° n 
^HKrfidKi =h d«-kr ^r+niodf: i 
H^< Hvk^di IdSjf HNddrRR II W H 
^r-U HlMtfii HdtdH! I 

SD 

Htf d*(dH HfuirHIluRMlHd: (I W U 
dd^R^H Kdtil^'Hl’d^'dFR^J I 
HNT^Wrs^^<k HlMddM: II ?U° II 
•<4 HUd H'ddMTHHTHd I 

?RH»WW 'did! 'M+^dNHld II II 

d^n^Hf I 

srr^R dHlk tH ^RTH II W N 

*Tm H^rfr jpr: htth I 
HHrfq- TO<Cr *n h 3ft HHUMdrftRi li V&\ n 



( o? ) 


^f( r? ^ftddsvpu i 

<l«td(lHKf II II 
dldHtttl ^ tl-dlddld^ rtdl f^TI 

dHUIdHfa d’AMIH $cftidl«HdT RdH, 'I II 

til'd ^tHtldK ti^lttlft'ttdd I 

dldH^dltd ^dld II ^<5S II 
^dHidiisjdiH^^ stfe mfimni k<i^ ii ii 
<WI ^{iditd-f *TM dl-HMtldft i 

miTO dlld W WidlHict-dMdl^ II 3=5 II 
ddldd'ilS.cfldd tr ^ tl^lfddlRd I 
-H^ldSt tldldl HdddtddT II 3=^ || 

|Rf d^RjuUfctd H $*T ttl«KI*dtlH. I 
3wkd«mi nidid, il 3== li 

td*ddl*lltt d«l'd*l*Hsi'“d , 8 Klfa'T II 3<SS. II 
-Odidtd 5?Wldd tddyidTdat^ I 
wmi^m tiVwMKydw^H II 3£» II 
dRsrdidtdRt d^Tidtd 5 ?: dit^. i 
dlddldltl d^Wl dWdwWdl^tH. II 3S.3 II 
*Uj.ittdtdHldid (dddd^dl-ddq I 
tl'd'^ddd«lR tKHtrdl dHtdld II 355 II 
SRT =H^fT dsttldl <JUdldtd*llMd I 

'a 

dltld ^-dddd tTCdldddtKdld II 3e.a II 
'MNa.tii^ditd'idid'-H ?ra I 
tfldiKSIWddld*? ^I-ai^dldd^Sdld. II 355 II 



( vs* ) 

t^rrWr dH-w. 1 

'hRTn'-fr gfatfrar »-frcw wfWfr tPr 11 v 11 

ydRw sm--(ti -4 tm( im^hsr: u s /1 

^ 4 <r <i<r w*rcr «sjnra: l 

+i«-'-fr fnw hw 11 ?=? II 

piror m: w^iiIhw i 
^V»RTON'-(t<isir^ 5 ©sfr rw 11 'O, 11 
<m Mvgtrai' ftwrr: '4tHM <t®w ll ?» II 
ffdf JjWHtfKd TMf s^flpfiw 1 
3'<dt tWUm JTW II ?= II 

ft§'-*fr dS Hum WldpHdHJ. I 
% ?M tydHHKW<U ^fooTT f>W II ^ || 
<ra: flJRi $d--wor: I 

dffitMM. 5"IMdi ttd+M J^^h: II 3H II 
nr d^Mip;*HHi' 4 iit ^--tHld^Pi-sKr^ 1 
TM-sar inV^-R %Mfiragr sw 11 ?« ll 
3 RFcR R'dMt: *WM >4 <FsVrC I 
fs-d'r wh^st ppmT f^tNdi< 11 ll 
gdF l 

WTRJSRfi’M fe*K<F R TO'<R: 11 3 s. 11 
^tdRiiHimr §iw$cHfoq: 
dsiT ra^ 4 : qfr jpwR’* -^jr 11 «3 ll 

:fMt HS|<J*FF ij *T dW^WR*r: 1 
FFF*)I3F %Hd5ni<\dt'd«'t.K< II «» II 



( VS* ) 

fjftt aidtdr 3 s !! i 
firePT <w>hkH£ ii 3° ii 

tiddPHTlFTFrT 33 'SHMf 4331331 I 
49jJ 33<T dilrt ddMlHd qudt II 3 ^11 
dtdlwTPTT 3331 M'bKl<i.*WinWt^ II M II 

4143 FT tJdVj.'Jf 4>d’'jSll3'trtdd' I 
313 dl^'Ml-dt FT3 HT3 M«iK4 II II 
ffts.'WIMMlFiTbf S3T3M4: &4SM3 II 3« II 
3PT3l«m ’<id*l <HFId 33T133 I 
^at-H^ddddidd 3F3T F-t'd& u l‘i. II V\ II 
FT FT3T dlNdtdd 4T«T( ^<dl $diai3> I 
d<?H H3ld Hldttf fddld d(J<FK3I II M II 
di*'4oi^'»t*i*rtwT <fwii ^iwItoPr I 

^wd«td hmkk^twt w n 3» u 

4dl>-d\ FT y3< €i4i^MT dldd 33^ I 
flS<tfl4tadlHI%*tftl'h%''lft‘«>dl II 13 II 
4F3I ddddarittadT $F3T II 13 H 

dd< 3T |S Mdsa FTf *U^dT3 I 

5uhvmi4*t aw hm^if^sk*!. ii F VF. ii 

43 <ddi d<Md 'idldPFT ddfldfa I 

4T3 %3I 3H43 |dl4< II W II 

■id-did $Wdl 33 MCkdlddd F[T I 

Udl dS/d F35$( Hdd4 «UmRt33 II ?»3 II 

dU^wWi a?rr wdi'diisdiaw I 



( Wf ) 

ll W II 

spttfritfRlRW 5f'4m y^: l 

^f®T fecfar I 

*FM <nfe*f *#l<lr I 

5n<jW%T &Miy II l II 

#mw«fi<H *r y 4 («4i*i'ti'-(5T ii \ ll 

3RrPfl< wiw $ ^iwtaRi-fisw: I 

d<i *R! ll » II 
^w«K^-3q- gsft«hr y<tr *w I 

HtH|5Tg ^TPMI % ttRf R ^ R *TMtf II 'i II 
TOtt% $«W%?4 f|U|RKii<fl«M I 

mir: *r jmstiJr ftsiftft ft 4 s*: ll % ll 
R<$r <y tt* i 

*k*hKN €<SWft: II ?o II 

^*r ^ l 

flWT ^RW^ftl^dT ^T II IR 11 

sz> 

sm !r«wi? fftgw ii ? ? n 

?^5fr irmr <jjrs ^NuNt ^R4r Wr I 
d4H<HHRRr wftsi ll ?s ll 

dfti gHdc^ftt 4 ) *RyW( I 

w% yt-yi Mtft h ft ftparcft W II ?Ml 

fra irfttq-ftftjj sjft Tjr *ra y<r : 1 



( m ) 

II ?3JI- 

HidlMl ft *433. I 

'■MlM a i u 'SMS.Kid WiH?H "MI$<AI II 3 ? || 
ft4<*d JidIMW M>4t«4t*M3. I 
ft^Mli'MT ««cU3i 3Ul«SpW 4SHH. II 33 II 

" 5 IMOItiWtlMd M«i<S > 4M'J||dd3 I 

"Ml 4 $W«U<tiK P-T-K I S.Mdl II II 

Mclr^MrtJ^jrtf IMM^thi H^ad^ II 3# II 
1 ?>4$3K*H«IMM 'fiuim^ftftlft 1 

Utlgii'MI tfwr 4MIIMKM &<MH. II 38. II 

dl*M-MIMMdl"MM ^TWT $SHId«ldl I 
"l*4IM^ Q*U"4I 9$«l tf M^M II S£ II 
3ld-UUj,d't S^MI 4Mft'-M>*4MI1« I 
H«MlMlwil MMH g^l"M"l II S3 II 
1 tty+MvM M4tWM<|i>ftd I 

'l^t 4IW M^I'kIMIC sS*WI 3^3 II S3 II 

4^%^ tfW4<t W41 liPft II SS l| 

<ra -|U|*M MrtUl 5f5 MK"Mp-ft[Md, I 
MMlSft JW <|'-|ra, ^ H[ K IMipMH ?4ft II S3 II 

SrtMtHI dMMIHtH "-M^st^dl | 

4VHlgMM«»l3W iVdM ^Mdlfttd II S« II 
4T 5 .M.J 1 5ft 1WI 4W«lK'n<s\-M>HM, II Sc || 

(m«imm <MddMI H 4>*Md<.rtl ||^3 II 

<.l4d-(| OwlWdg^sTt II H3 II 

MM-WM-tuft'-MI ^"MHWWMl 35 l 



( OS ) 


iisn^Ki (43*314 iwtmfteas n ^ n 

33«4 43(5(331 HI 4(43 fifisli: II 'JC II 
4hRKI«cft 3T4(fM44( 3(3'bt(44! II US. II 

f&vofiwura <rmw5j(H^f gas ii s« ii 

sm <iVt 33 Jtlwra: ii SS II 

43«-d! 3M4 334 3ld! T%3 (4*.43(3, II S= II 
3W*K(W 3IW *143(3 *3(0 AM! I 
3 ( 4 -rj-m a?. 5311 - 443 . ll S'*, II 
<6<-4«hl--4!4<tHlf3 HflFciWd# SH4(* II «° II 
'MU't>(33 3(3(33'f3( 3F3%lfe$I3L I 
4>-4I}j3 <44(13 <44 33H4l|33JI II 
*d 3rh 34(3('4 3l33M(f3fS34< || ias> II 
33 <N(33*4c4 *4< HFFWPn I 
(4^4414 35«4 3(3 3>4( 4<?( II II 
44>-d4>4 3(5.3! 3(3 3(44<V34F I 
dcfl^dt 331444 W*J4( 4>(3354B3T II ?3S II 
(%ft( 44i<£3i43( 4^4( dnuf^t: I 
4d1 •b>l'M43\l5€K3<Rf4: II U'S II 
ISlHlR 44(3<K 4I<S4>! f?4d(S3 33, I 
U8d(^4«(t5i*d«gR4(4lnl4[ Ss(4(< II W II 
€l43! 4fo4>! 1x3 3l*4f 43BH3 3! I 
4-rf 3WW 331 W4R3 34IK(3 II W° II 

NQ 

4‘Ii4i<?4 1 

414 W! 343T 44 33( 3m(34d3 II ?»? II 
#rA *Uh tor I 

PMIM Hto<fc IHQ^W ii ii 



( ■sva ) 

-H'-'W'T ^ II u 

4<Hrt«Hl*H«l?t >JWtl *i5.-i<ft I 

Tt<ll<l4^ll W II 
W435J^ ^ • I 

»M«? «*WW*<f OT WM<V«WI II II 
'il-flAKi SW14.W ftM'HifesKI'l I 

w<iws<p4^Prt H W U 
|RT <HW|4p|««ll<N ^Irtl tWI CtattlO I 
ft<i*q 'yi^gfr ^tt^qiq «q«H<i II W II 
-rat Miswi 5na st2% ^ a^utA i 
(qqi^q^T *m( v>*« 35 wih^ li II 
# sjVstf'itf'Hi fraujwiat i&Jimi 

«*-«* <ahi« i 



( ^ ) 

--m <sfNwj+( -iw ^4t '^«b: i 

SRHrK^: I ■ ' 

Ttaf drtW *m ijd<W^ I 

n 3 |] 

ftdiwi*( i 

. Whkt w Q m Ti a fi 

dritfhN H^dldldMIdVldr I 
ft*r«ut Wd^ d^id(d<-d<iw ii *\ u 
’ dR'SdRdd'dldl d^tT =d dftdf I 

^ 3^ T-n^tfi^d^ n. ^ ii 

^TtiHd^^idr I 

s^d -dRd tNld H V9 II 

WH^jidfWr ftrWr in Held i 

*FSdfd-dt ^ SdRK *td%T II c II 
d^rnnr: ^r ^ ( 

STltfkdd II ^ II 

^4 $4 ft iRfifcST ^P-ddr =d t)^r dd< II ?o II 
dKd-4t ^ <fd*: srtfttT w^: I 
qrr^iiu^: a ts. *<k\ *: iR5.il 

dRdd>R<adftd MSUddUd ^ I 
d<Rd d^fa^d tft dRH*ft *\M\ II Ro II 
^•di dRtdd^T ^ ^Wld^dt ^d^f^di I 
<v^rf4 dftfi Sflft ddf <R’dkf tidd: II 3? II 



( V36. ) 


dkSSt St tjdt <wu% •wmll'T I 
s rt sst truss ‘y^Thmt ii ^ ii 
HI? 'IH’tkiqdl S^Sl^kHnSSil 3 SPJ. 1 
dvt <HtTi rs tjHtuisrs n S3 u 

tKMI V*<I S *5«l Sqkq[ HKWKt I 

Hr t^sts *narar «wl si 5 «<tqi% ti ss 11 
q^mcMI S 55S*rpt[ tH'lr Hnsmw 1 
qqkqiiq S ttqiqrT S q^id II SH II 
SS , J3t fc«| dcifcHId I 

15*1 qRmv-uu smtlMlwt 11 S 3 ll 

•I *<5141 ft bull It'll qitw.dqt I 
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TRANSLATION* 

DRAMATIS PERSONAE 

[The cast of characters is given m the order 
m which they appeal on the stage ] 

Sutradkara — The stage manager 

Two seivants of the King of Magadha 
Yaugandharayana - rime Mimstei to Uda 

yana, the King of the 
Vatsas 

Vasavadatta Wife of Udayana, 

queen of the Vatsas 
and Princess of Mahva 
Chamberlain to the King of Magadha 
Pirst maid servant to the Princess of Magadha 
Padmavati _ Pnncess of Magadha 

and second wife of 
Udayana 

A lady hermit 
A student of Theology 
Nurse to the Princess of Magadha 
Second maid servant to the Puncess of Magadha 
Vasantaka Jester and bosom friend 

of Udayana 

Udayana or Ra]a . King of the Vatsas 
Padmmika 1 Maid seivants at the 

>• palace of the King of 

Madhukanka J Magadha 

Yijaya — Porteress at the golden 

arched palace of the 
King of Magadha 
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I 

Raibhya — 

i 

i 

i 

i 

Chamberlain to the 

King of Malwa. 

V asundhara 

Nurse to Yasavadatta. 

[Persons', who do not appear on the stage , 

but are mentioned m the play ] 

Darsaka 

King of Magadha. 

The queen-mother of Magadha. j 

Puspaka 1 

i 

i 

i 

> 

Soothsayers. 

Bhadraka J 

1 

1 

Pradyota or Mahasena 

Father of Yasavadatta 

and King of Malwa. 

Rumanvan 

Second minister of 


Udayana. 1 

The queen-consort of Magadha. 

Brahmadatta 

King of Kampilya 

Viracika 

A sweet-heart of Uda- 


yana. 

Avantisundari 

1 

A female Yaks a, living 


m Rajagrha, the 
capital of Magadha. | 

Arum 

The enemy of Udayana j 

Angara vat! 

Mother of Yasavadatta. 


and queen of Malwa. 

G-opalaka 

I 

i 

Princes of Malwa, 1 

Palaka / 

i 

i 

i 



PROLOGUE 

(A. flourish of trumpets Enter the Stage 
Manage) ) 

The Stage Managei — May Ihe aims of Bala 
(rama) beautiful like the new moon at even 
tide, highly invigorated by wme, resplendent 
like the incarnated Goddess of Beauty, and 
lovely like spnng, protect you 1 
Noble and learned gentlemen! I (beg to) 
mfoim you Ob' What is this ? Just as I 
am on the point of making the announcement, 
metlnnhs, I hear a sound Well, 1 11 see 
( Behind the cuitam ) 

Out of the way, out of the way, gentlemen 1 
out of the way 

The Stage Manage l — Ah 1 T undeistand 

The loyal servants of the King of Magadha, 
who now form the escort of then princess, are 
rudelv turning out all persons who come to the 
penance grove 2 

(Exit ) 

End of Prologue 
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ACT 1. 

(Enter tivo guards.) 

Guards: Out of the way, out of the way, gentle- 
men! out of the way 

( Enter Yaugandhai dyana disguised as a hermit 
and V asavadatta m the garh of a lady of Avanti.) 

Yaugandharayana: ( Listening ). How now ! 

People are being turned out even from this 
(sacred) place Alas 1 

The holy hermits dwelling m the hermitage, 
living on wild roots and berries, and clad m 
simple bark garments, should be honoured, but 
are being terrorised Who is this insolent fellow, 
made arrogant by fickle fortune, the conceited 
cox-comb, who by his orders is turning a peaceful 
penance-grove into a busy bustling town? 3 
Vasavadatta: Sir, who is turning people out? 
Yaugandharayana: Madam, it is he who is turn- 
ing his own soul out of the path of righteous- 
ness 

Vasavadatta: Sir, I do not mean that. Am I to 
be turned out? 

Yaugandharayana:— Madam? even unknown 
angels 1 are likewise expelled. 

Vasavadatta: Sir, fatigue is not so sickening as 
this humiliation. 

Yaugandharayana: Madam, having first enjoyed 
you have now voluntarily renounced your 
kingdom. Please do not mind such trifles: 

1 Lit Gods, doitiea 
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You have alicady given youi consent This 
was the only Louise of action With the nctory 
of voui Loid you will again attain youi exalted 
position The cycle of woildly foituue levolves 
(now using now falling) like the set of spokes in 
a chanot wheel 4 

Guaids — Out of the wiy, gentlemen! out of the 
way 

(Euler the Chambeilain ) 

The Chambeilain — O Sambhasaka, you must not 
indeed turn the people out Look 
You must avoid bunging leproach on the 
King The holy hei nuts of the heimitago should 
never bo tieated haisbly These high minded men 
make their home m the foiest m oidei to be free 
fioin the insults and vulgarities of town life 5 
Guaids —Just as you oidei, Sn 
( Exeunt ) 

Yaugaudharayana — Oil! he has an enlightened 
mind (To Vasavadatla ) Let us appioach 
him 

Vasavadatta — As you wish 

Yaugandhaiayana — (Appioaclung ) Su, why 
are the people bemg turned out? 

The Chamberlain — O holy hermit! 
Yaugandharayana — (To himself ) The word 
heimit is a title of honour and a respectable 
mode of address But as I am not used to 
it, I do not chensli it 

The Chamberlain — Listen, holy Gn Here is 
Padmavati, the sister of oui great king 
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who is christened Darsaka by his parents. 
She had gone to visit the queen-mother 
MahadevI, who has made her home in the 
hermitage. Bidding her goodb} e and with 
her leave, the princess is returning to Raja- 
grha To-day she is pleased to encamp m 
this hermitage, so 

Let the hermits freely fetch holy water, fuel, 
flowers, and sacred grass fiom the forest The 
princess observes the sacred law She hates 
causing inconvenience to the hermits with regard 
to the performance of their religious duties This 
is her family tradition 6 

Yaugandharayana: (To himself ) So this is 
Padmavatl, the Princess of Magadha The 
soothsaj-ers Puspaka, Bhadraka and otheis 
have predicted that she is destined to become 
the consort of my royal master 

Desire is the genesis alike of deadly hatred 
and high esteem Out of my longing to see 
her as the wedded queen of my king, there 
springs in me a feeling of great devotion towards 
her. 7 

Vasavadatta: (To herself ) Having heard 
that she is a princess, I feel a sisterly love 
for her 

(Enter Padmavatl iviih her retinue and a 

maid.) 

Maid: Please come this way, princess. Here 
is the hermitage kindly step m 

(Enter a lady-hermit seated ) 



Lady hei nut — Pnncess, j on aie most welcome 

Yasavadatta — (To herself ) This is the princess 
Her good looks proclaim indeed her noble 
bn til 

Padmavati — Revered lady, I salute you 

Lady lieimit — May you live long Come in, my 
child, come m A heimitage is indeed the 
visitor’s own home 

Padmavati — So it is, levered lady I feel quite 
at home I am much obliged to you for these 
very land words 

Yasavadatta — (To lieiself ) It is not that her 
appearance alone is sweet, hei words are 
also sweet 

Lady heimit — ( To the maid ) My good gnl, has 
no prince so fai sought the hand of this 
lovely sister of youi noble king 1 

Maid —Yes Theie is king Pradyota of 

Ujjayim He has sent an ambassador on 
behalf of his son 

Yasavadatta — (To herself ) I am so glad She 
is now my own 

Lady hermit —Such giaceful loveliness well 
deserves this honour We have heaid that 
both are mighty loyal families 

Padmavati — ( To the chamberlain ) Su, have you 
come across any heinnts, disposed to favour 
us (by accepting our gifts) * Or let all be 
invited Distribute gifts according to then 
heart’s desire Proclaim, ‘does anybody 
here want anything? 
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The Chamberlain: As the princess commands. 
(: Turning round.) Ye holy hermits, dwellers 
of the hermitage, please listen to me, revered 
gentlemen! Her Highness the Princess of 
Magadha is much gratified with your cordial 
welcome and sympathy and confidently invi- 
tes you to receive her royal gifts so that she 
may accumulate religious merit. 

Is there anyone who stands m need of a 
beggar’s bowl? Hoes anyone require garments $ 
Is there any student, who having completed his 
education according to the prescribed law, wants 
a fee to offer to his preceptor ? The princess, 
devoted to the holy hermits, begs as a personal 
favour that whosoever desires anything may 
speak out. What should we offer to-day and to 
whom ? 

Yaugandharayana : (To himself.) Ah ! mv 
opportunity has arrived. {Aloud) Sir, I 
would ask a favour 

Padmavatl: Happily my visit to the penance- 
grove is fruitful 

Lady-hermit.— All the hermits of this hermitage 
are well contented This must be some 
stranger. 

The Chamberlain Holy Sir, what can we do 
for you 7 

Yaugandharayana This is my sistei Her 
husband is gone abroad I want Her High- 
ness to look after my sister for some time, 
Tor , 
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I seek not wealth, noi pleasure, noi beautiful 
rents Hoi do I don the cnmson cloth foi 
' a lu ohhood The pnncesa is wise and 
'i\vs well the path of duty She is able to 
lotect the vntue of my sistei 9 
asavadatta — (To heiself ) Humph 1 The noble 
Yaugandliarayana is determined to leave 
me lieit I must agiee lie will not act 
rashly, 

e Chambeilaiu — Youi Highness, difficult 

indeed is his request How can we accede 9 
For 

It is easy to pait with wealth, easy enough 
i sacrifice life, easy even to oSei the fiuit of 
cnance Most difficult it is to keep watch ovei a 
iid Bveiythmg else in companson is easy 10 
adamavati -Having fust pioclaimed, ‘does 
anybody here want anything,’ it is now 
quite improper to hesitate Flease do as he 
says 

op Chambeilaiu — These words are worth} of 
tour Highness 

— May the pnneess, who thus makes her 
word good, live long 

"dy heimit — Of my blessed child, may you live 
long 

e Chambeilain — As the princess ordas 
(Approaching i augundharayana ) Sir, Hei 
Highness accepts the guardianship of Vpjii; 
Holmess’s sister 
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Yaugandharayana I am much indebted to Her 
Highness (To V usavadabla) Please 
approch Her HI lghness 

Vasavadatta (To herself ) What is to be done 1 
Here I go unfortunate as I am. 

Padmavall • Well, well, now you are my own. 
Lady-hermit —Her looks are so charming, I 
think she must be a xmiieess 
Maid * Well said, revered lady. I can see that 
she has known better days 
Yaugandknrayana . (To himself.) My burden is 
half relieved. It turns out just as it was 
planned with other ministers When my 
royal master is re-installed and queen 
Vasavadatta is restored to him, Her High- 
ness the Princess of Magadha will be my 
surety for her. For 

Padmavall is destined to be the queen of my 
sovereign. This was foretold by those who first 
predicted our misfortune Having relied on this 
prophecy, I have pursued this course of action. 
Nature does not transgress the words of well-tried 
oracles. 11 

(Enter a student of theology ) u 
Student ( Looking upwards.) It is midday. I am 

absolutely tired. Where shall I rest ? (Turn- 
ing round.) Oh f I see, this is a penance- 
grove. For • 

The deer graze at their ease, undisturbed, full 
of confidence inspired by the sacred grove All 
the trees tenderly nurtured have their branches 
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laden with fiuit and llowci Riches in the 
foirn of holds of tawny nine abound The 
soil is nowhere cultnutcd And hue is 
using aloft the incense smoke fiom mam 
an altei Undoubtedly this is i penance 
glove 12 

I'll go in {Entenng ) Hallo' this gentle 

man’s pi esence is out of tune with a heimitage 

{Looking in another direction ) Heie aio heimits 

There is no hum m pioeecding fuithei Oh 

ladies 1 

The Ghanibeilam — Come m, sn, with pufect, 
fieedom, su A heimitage is indeed com- 
mon to ail 

Yasaiadutta —Humph! 

Padmaiati — This noble lad} shuns the sight of 
stiangers Well, I must Gainfully look 
after my waid 

The Chambeilain —Sir, we came fiist Please 
accept our hospitality due to a guest 
{Offers refreshments ) 

Student — {Drinks ) Thank you I am quite 
fresh again 

Yaugandharayana — Su, where do you come 
from 18 What is youi destination ? Wheie 
do you live 1 

Student —Listen, holy sn I live at Rajagrlia 
With a view to specialise m the study of the 
Veda, I became a lesident at Lavanaka, a 
village situated in the kingdom of the 
Vatsas 
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Yasavadatta : (To herself ) Ah! Lavanaka! 
at the mention of Lavanaka, my grief is re- 
newed as it were. 

Yaugandharayana : And have you finished your 
studies ? 

Student No, not yet 

Yaugandharayna If you have not finished your 
studies, why have you returned ? 

Student There took place, in that village, a 
terrible catastrophe. 

Y aug andharayana : How 9 

Student: A king named Udayana was living there 

Yaug andharayana: I have heard of His High- 
ness. W hat about him ? 

Student: He was passionately enamoured of his 
queen Yasavadatta, the Princess of Avanti 

Yaug andharayana: Quite possible. What then ? 

Student: One day the king was out on a hunt- 
ing expedition, the village caught fire and 
she was burnt alive. 

Yasavadatta: (To herself ) It is false, it is 
false, quite untrue. My unfortunate self is 
still alive. 

Yaugandharayana: Please proceed 

Student • In the attempts to rescue her, a minis- 
ter named Yaugandharayana fell into the 
flames. 

Yaugandharayana: Bid he really 2 Then, then? 

Student: When the king returned and heard 
the awful news, he became distracted with 
the sorrow of their separation and sought 



XI 


to end his own life in that veiy fire The 
ministers had great difficulty in holding him 
bach 

Yasavadatta - (To heiself ) I know, I know, 
iny loid’s tendei feelings for me 

Yaugandhaiayana — l?uithci' ? 

Student —The king lepeatedly piessed, against 
Ins breast, the half burnt ornaments, that 
had adorned hei peison, and fell unconscious 
on the giound 

All — A la si 

Yasavadatta — (To heiself ) Biavo Yaugandha- 
rayana, a pretty mess you have made with 
} oui piecious schemes 

Maid —Princess, this noble lady is shedding 
teais 

Padmavati — She must be very compassionate 

Yaugandharayana —Quite so, quite so My sister 
is, by nature, tender hearted (To the Stu- 
dent ) Then, then 1 

Student — By degrees, the king regained consci 
ousness 

Padmavati —Thank God, he is alive The words 
that he fell unconscious almost broke my 
heart 

Yaugandharayana — Please pioceed 

Student — The 1 mg,— his body was red with dust 
on acc ount of rolling on the giound,— got up 
all of a sudden and lamented most piteously 
m a distracted mannei ‘Ah! my Yasava 
datta, alas! Princess of Avanti, Oh) 
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my beloved, . my most charming pupil/ 
and so on In short. 

The Oakravaka birds do not so lament their 
loss, nor even they, who are separated from di\ me 
consorts Blessed is the woman who is thus 
loved by her lord. Though burnt she is yet 
alive (immortalised ) by the love of her hus- 
band. J 3 

Y augandhai ay ana : Did not the ministers do 
something to console him } 

Student' A minister named Rumanvan did all 
that was possible to console the king. 

Like the king he abstains from food His 
face is emaciated with constant Mow of tears 
Equally sorrowful with his lord, he neglects 
his toilet Day and night he attends upon 
the king with diligence Should the king 
perchance die, he will not survive a moment 
longer. 14 

Yasavadatta (To he? self ) Happily my lord is 
m good hands 

Yaugandharayana. (To himself) What a heavy 
responsibility has Rumanvan to bear ! Eor 
My burden is half relieved, his toil must 
be constant Everything depends on him on whom 
the king himself depends 15. 

(Aloud) Sir, is the king now consoled q 

Student —That I do not know The ministers 
left the village, after a supreme effort, tak- 
ing perforce wdh them the king who thus 
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lamented 'Heie I laughed with her, heie I 
couveised with hei, here I sat with hei, here 
we fell out, here I passed the night with 
hei, and so forth With the departure of 
the 1 ing, the ullage became desolate like 
the si y (of a dark night) when the moon 
and the stars have set 1 too then come 
away 

Lady hennit — He must indeed be a noble king, 
who is thus piaisedby a stiangei 
Maid — Pnncess, do }ou think he will oflei his 
hand to auothei woman 9 
Padmavati — (Tohetself) This is just what my 
heait wants to know 

Student — I would like to tal c leai e of > ou 
I am oft 

Both —Go and faie you well 
Student —Thank j ou 

(Exit) 

Yaugandhaiayana — Well, I too wish to go with 
the permission of Her Highness 
The Chamberlain —The holj hennit wants to go 
with Youi Highness’s permission 
Padmavati — The sistei of His Holiness will feel 
sad in his absence 

Yaugandharayana — She is in the caie of noble 
persons She should not feel sad ( To the 
Chambeilain) l’ray let me go 
The Chamberlain Parewel], we shall meet 
again 



Yangandharayana . VVe shall 

(Exit) 

The Chamberlain It is lime to retire to the 
inner apartments. 

PadmavatT Revered lady, 1 salute you. 
Lady-hernnt My child, may you obtain a very 
nice husband 

Vasavadatta Revered lady, I salute you. 
Lady-hermit May you soon be reunited with 
your husband. 

Yasavadatta I am much obliged 
The Chamberlain : Please come, this way, this 
way, Your Highness, ^ow : 

The birds have returned to their nests. The 
hermits have plunged themselves in the waters 
of the stream Kindled fires are blazing forth, 
smoke is spreading m the penance grove 
And fallen from great heights, the yonder sun is, 
witn rays gathered together, turning his chariot 
and slowly descends on the summit of the Moun- 
tain of the setting sun 

(Exeunt omnes) 
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INTERLUDE 

f Dntcr a maid ] 

The Maid. — kunjank i, Kuiij ink i ' wliue, where 
lb the pnntess Padm nati r t \\ h it dost thou 
sa>,‘ ihcpimccss is plajing with a hall 
lieai the j lsninit bowel ’ All light Iblnll 
appioach the pmicess [Turning and look 
in y round] Ah ' here tonus the piinuss 
plajiug with a hall Ilei cai oin mitnts 
aie turned upwaids, her face is bespangled 
with tiny diops of peispnalion piodutod by 
the exercise and loo! s loiely on actoinit ot 
fatigue I’ll approach liei 
(Ltd) 



ACT II. 


[I'Jnlo Piulmti rail pltiyuuj with a ball, 

(U ( om ptuiicd bijhei ielinue and ViiaautututtCi j 

Yasa\ adaltfi lleie is thy hall, my deal 

Padmavatl 'I'lial will do, madam 

Yasawulatta , \ouha\e placed long with the 
ball, my deal , so \oiu liands ha\e become 
so red that lhe\ seem to belong to some 
other person 

The Maid Play on, imncess, play on. Enjoy, 
as much as you can, this (harming period of 
maidenhood 

Padma vati -Now madam, why are you gazing 
at me just as if to make fun of me' ; 

Yasavadatta Not at all, my deal To-day 
)ou look unusually beautiful lam now 
looking at thy charming face from all sides 
as it were 

Padmavatl Away wuth you Now don’t you 
make fun of me 

Yasai adatta Well, I am mute, 0 would be 
daughtei-m-law of Mahasena. 

Padmavatl Who pray is this Mahasena ? 

Yasavadatta There is a King of ITjjayml 
named Pradyola who is called Mahasena on 
account of the vast size of his army. 

The Maid The princess does not desire 
alliance with that king. 
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A is u id ilt i — But than with whom does she 
<k»n<- (_ i!li lute) > 

The Mud —Thin. is 1 lung of the Vitsss 
ntmcd Ldij 1111 The pi muss is unmoui 
td of lus Mitucs 

A isi\ id-ltd — [To linself ] She units mv noble 
loid is hoi hush md ( lloud) Foi wlnt 

ie isoii > 

Tlie Mini — lie is so losing This is the 
l a ison 

Aisniditti — (To linsell ) I Know I I now 'll 
own si 1 f w is inf (tinted in i 111 o iinuiui 
'1 1 il M ml — l’l muss but if tin king is ugh ' 

A isn ul itt i — Iso, Xo He is \u\ lundsome 
Pidinui Ui — How do \ou Know AI id ini’ 

A r isnadatta — (i<» herself) Paitnhti to my 
noble loid 1ns nude m< ti msguss the 
bounds of piopncl} AVhit shill I do now > 
Ves, I sic i w i\ out (Aloud) So sn t lie 
people ot I) ) 1 1\ un, nn < 1 l u 
Pidmuiti — Quite ti uc I un suie, lie is not 
in accessible to the people ol Ujjanm 
Beiutv indeed f iscuntes the heaits ot all 
lllkl 

(Enter a muse ) 

The Xuise — A ictoij to the pimcess Pnncess, 
cou aie betiothed 

Vasavadatta — lo whom, veneiablo hdj 7 
The Xuise — To Udayana, the King of the A r atsas 
A r asavadatta — Is that 1 mg quite well 7 
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The Nurse. He ai rived here quite well. It is to 
him that the princess is betrothed 

Vasavadatta : Alas’ 

The Nurse: What is the matter 9 

Vasavadatta : Nothing. His grief was indeed 
so great and now he is so indifferent. 

The Nurse Madam, hearts of great, men are 
ruled by sacred scriptures and are therefore 
easy to console 

Vasavadatta. -Venerable lady’ did he himself 
ask for her hand 9 

The Nurse. No, he came here for some other 
business Our king observed his nobility, 
wisdom, youth, and beauty and has, of his 
own accord, offered her hand. 

Vasavadatta: (To herself ) So! my noble lord 
has m that case committed no wrong. 

( Enter another maid.) 

The Maid: Make haste, Madam. Our queen 
says, 4 The conjunction of stars is auspici- 
ous to-day. Nuptial celebrations must take 
place this very day.’ 

Vasavadatta (To herself.) The more they 
hasten, the more deeply does gloom pene- 
trate my heart 

The Nurse: Come, princess, come. 

(Exeunt omnes ) 

End of Act II, 



ACT III 

(Entei Vasavadattu, deep in thought) 
Vasavadatta — Having left Padmavati m the 
diawmg loom of the ladies' eouit now 
crowded on account of the mernment of the 
nuptial celebiations, I have sought the 
seclusion of this pleasuie garden Low I 
can gne vent to my sonoiv which ciuel fate 
his laid on me ( Turning round) Alas’ 
I am undone Even noble loid now 
belongs to another woman Let me sit down 
(.Sits down) Blessed indeed is the 
female Cakiai aka Separated fiom her mate 
she does not live But I do not give up 
life I, unfortunate as I am, live in the 
hope that I shall meet my noble lord once 
again 

(Enlet a maid carrying flowers) 

The Maid - — Where is the noble lady of Avanti 
gone? (2 tuning and looking round) Ah’ 
theie she is seated on a stone bench undei 
the pnyaiigu creepei Wearing a simple 
but graceful gaiment, she sits there, her 
heart overwhelmed with grief, and looks 
pale like a digit of the moon obscuied by 
mist I’ll approach hei ( Approaching ) 
jNoble lady of Avanti, I have been looking 
for you for such a long time 
Vasavadatta — What foi ? 
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The Maul Our queen says, ‘Madam comes irom 
a noble family She is kind and skilful 
Let her therefore plait the wedding garland.’ 
Yasavadatta* For whom it is to be made 7 
The Maid* For our princess 
Yasavadatta. Must I do even this. Gods are 
cruel indeed 

The Maid: Madam, there is no time to think of 
other things The bride-groom is taking his 
bath in the crystal-palace, so do plait the 
garland quickly, my lady 
Yasavadatta: ( Toheiself ) I cannot think of 

anything else. {Aloud). My good girl, 
have you seen the bridegroom? 

i 

The Maid: 0 yes I saw him lily curiosity and 
love for the puncess (urged me to do so). 
Yasavadatta What is he like 7 
The Maid: Madam, I say I have never seen the 
like before. 

Yasavadatta Tell me, my good girl, is he hand- 
some 7 

The Maid I should say he is Cupid himself only 
without the bow and the arrow 
Yasavadatta: That will do 
The Maid Why do you stop me 7 
Yasavadatta. It is improper forme to listen to 
the flattering descriptions of another 
woman’s husband 

The Maid: Then please finish the garland as 
quickly as you can. 
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Aci III ] 

Vasavadatta — 1 shall do it at once Cnv o me the 
flow CIS 

The Maid — Heio aie the floiveis Please take 
them, madam 

’Yasivadatti — {She empties llie basket and ex 
amines the Jtoweis) What do jou call this 
flowei 1 

The Maid —It is called ‘ waid olf widowhood ’ 

Vasavadatta — ( To heiself ) Of these, I must use 
a good many both foi myself and Padmavati 
(Aloud) What do } on call this flowei > 

The Maid — It is called ‘Co wife s mm 

Vasavdatta — This need not be used 

The Maid — Why? 

Vasavadatta — His wife is dead It is theiefoie 

unnecessaiy 

(Entei anothe? maul) 

The Maid — Please make haste, madam The 
bnde a ioom is bung conducted to the diaw 
mg loom of the ladies’ couit by mained. 
damsels 

Vasavadatta — It is leady I say, take it 

The Maid — How beautiful Madam, I must go now 
(Exeunt both) 

Vasavadatta — She is gone Alas I I am undone 
My noble loid now belongs to anothei woman 
(Who can shaie my soiioiv 7 .) I shall 
confide my soiiovv to my bed Peichance 
I may get sleep and foiget 
(Ezit) 

End of Act III 
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INTERLUDE. 

(Enter (he jc>(< > ) 

The Jester (Jot/J till t/) Oh. ioitunatoh I hau.* 

been tin* pleasant turn* ot the h.ipp} ami flu 
dcsiied m.u i i.ilcc of i i 11 the King ot the 
Yalsas Oh, who could ha\e known that Mib- 
meigcd m the ten lhle whulpool ot mis- 
Loi tunts we shall um 1 again to tin* auil'aec. 
A r o\v w'cliu* in palaces, we bathe in the tanks 
of the ladies’ court and eat dainty and deli- 
cious dishes ot sweetmeats In short, I iecl 
ni)self to be m hoaum only tlieie air no 
n} mphs to keep me company . But tlieie is 
one great drawback I do not properly 
digest my food so I do not get sleep even on 
a bed furnished with the softest sheets 
It looks as it rheumatism is all aiouml 
me "Well, theie is no happiness m life 
devoid of a good breakfast and good health 
(Enlo amend). 

The iMaid. Where is Mr. Vasantaka gone? 
(Tin )ung and looking to and ) Oh! heie is 
Mr. Vasantaka (She approaches him ) 
Mr Vasantaka 1 have been looking for you 
for a long time. 

The Jester. {He winks at her.) What do you 
want me for, my pretty girl 1 ? 

The Maid : Our queen wants to know if the bride- 
groom has finished his bath? 

The Jester. Why does she want to know? 
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OT IV ] 

The Maid — "What else foi, but that I may bung 
flowers and ointments foi him 
The Jestei — His Highness has bathed Now you 
may bling eveiythmg except food 
The Maid —Why do you forbid me to bring food 9 
The Jestei — Unfoitunate as I am, my stomach is 
playing me false as do the eyes of 
cuckoos 

The Maid — May you be always as you are now 
The Jester — Be gone, impudent gill I’ll go and 
attend on His Highnees 

(Exeunt both) 

End of Intel lude 



ACT IV. 


{Enter Padmavati with her retinue and 
Vasavadatta , disguised as a lady of Avanti ) 

The Maid • What has brought the princess to the 
pleasure garden 2 

Padmavati : My dear, I just want to see whether 
/ 

the Sephalika clusters have put forth their 
blossoms or not. 

The Maid Princess, they have indeed They are 
laden with flowers which look like pendants 
of pearls interset with coral. 

Padmavati : If that is the case, my dear, why 
delay? 

The Maid Then let the princess take a seat on 
this stone-bench for a moment Meanwhile I 
shall pluck the flowers 
Padmavati* Madam, shall we sit here'? 
Vasavadatta Just as you like. {Both sit doiun ) 
The Maid {Having gathered flowers) O f behold 
princess, behold. My hands are full of 
flowers, half-red like crystals of arsenic 
Padmavati* {Observing them) . Oh, the beauty 
and the variety of tints of these flowers. 
Behold, madam, behold 
Vasavadatta What lovely flowers 
The Maid Princess, shall I pluck more ? 
Padmavati No, my dear No more plucking 
Vasavadatta. Why do you stop her, my dear? 
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admavati — If my noble loid comes beie and 
beliolds this abundant crop of fioweis 
I shall be lionouied 

lasivadatta — Aic you veiy much in love with 
your hushad, my deal ? 

Padmavati — I do not 1 now, madam But when 
he is away fiom me, I feel wi etched 
I asavadatta — ( Tolieiself ) Mineisahaid job 
Even she speaks in this stiam 

The Maid — The pnncess indeed has said in a 
worthy manuei, ‘ I love my husband ’ 
Padmavati — Theie is just one doubt 
Yasavadatta — What is it? 

Padmavati — Was my noble loid the same to the 
noble Vasavadatta as he is to me 2 
Vasavadatta — Hay, moie 
Padmavati — How do you know 9 
Vasavadatta — (To heiself) All! paitiality to 
my noble loid has made me tiansgiess (the 
hounds of) propnety Well, I should say 
this (Aloud) Had hei love been less, she 
would not have forsaken her own people 
Padmavati — Quite possible 

The Maid — Pnncess, (why not) nicely speak to 
your husband that you would also like to 
learn to play on the lute 
Padmavati — I did speak to him 
Vasavadatta — What did he say then 12 
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infer from 


26 tti . He said nothing. He heaved a 

„ , _ p sigh and became silent. 

Padmava*', 

, atta * Then what do you 
dee g ? 

^ Sa ^^atl I think he recollected the virtues 
_ _ the noble Yasavadatta and restrained his 

Mo rj m o tt 

^,rs m my presence out of eourtsey. 

atta (To herself) Blessed am I, if that 
Itrue. 


te« 

V asavac] 
is 


The Je* 

p1 

a 

111 


(Entei the king and the jester). 
ter Ha ! Ha » how beautiful does the 

( jasure garden look with the bandhajlua 
wers lying thinly scattered and fallen 
the course of plucking. This way, Your 
iglmess 

^Eng Yasantaka, old chap, here I come. 

-r- 7 - then I went to Ujjayim, I was reduced to 

Thg 

^ndescribable state at the sight of the 
,er of the king of Avanti. Cupid then 
a 1 shot all his five arrows at me. Of these, 
aug t k ear ^he wound m my heart. To-day I 

i re s till been s ^ ruc ^ a ^ res ^- When cupid has five 

, s only, how is this sixth arrow discharged 
have 

arr0W ester Where has Her Ladyship Padmavatl 

nj- JH6 

The j8 one - ^ as s ^ e £ one cree P er bower ? 

° Or has she gone to the stone-bench called 

‘ the ornament of the hill ’ which, strewn 
with asana flowers looks as if covered with a 
tiger’s skin « Or she may have entered the 
saptaechada forest of very pungent odour. 
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Is she on a visit to tlie hill shaped wooden 
pavilion, painted with the pictuies ot buds and 
annuals 1 (Looking up) Ila 1 Ha ! Your 
Highness, just look it this flock of cranes, 
advancing steadily m a stiai&ht line along the 
cleai autumnal sky It looks beau 1 lful like (the 
white and long) aims of the nloicd Baladeva 
The King — Yes, I see, old chap, 

How straight and out stretched, now giouped 
logethei , now soaung high, now sinking low, it 
looks, in the couise of flight, (looked like the 
constellation of the Licit Beai Lil e a boundaiy 
line, it divides in twain the aault ot sky, and is 
bright like the belly of a serpent which has just 
cast off its slough 2 

The Maid — Lool , princess, look at this flock of 
cranes, advancing stc idily in a stiaighl line 
and beautiful like a white gailand of 
kohanada floweis 0, His Highness 1 
Padmavati — Humph 1 my noble loid ! Madam, 
I shall avoid meeting with my husband for 
youi sake Let us go into this bowei of 
spring floweis 

Vasavadatta — Just as you please (They act 
accordingly) 

The Jester — Hei Ladyship Padmavati came 
here and has gone away 
The King — How do you 1 now ? 

The Jester —Please, Your Highness, look at these 
Sephalika clusteis fiom which flowers have 
been plucked 
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The King: 0 Yasantaka, how lovely and varie- 
gated these flowers are. 

Vasavadatta (To herself ) The utterance oi 
(the name) Vasantaka makes me feel as if 
I were at Ujjaymi again 

The King 0 Yasantaka 1 let us sit down on this 
stone-bench and wait for Padmavati. 

The Tester Just as you please. (He sits doiun 
and rises up again ) Ah f the scorching heat 
of the autumnal sun is unbearable. Let us 
therefore go into this bower of spring- 
flowers. 

The King All right. Lead the way. 

The Jester Yery well (Both turn round). 

Padmavati Mr. Yasantaka is going to spoil 
everything. What shall we do now ? 

The Maid : Princess, shall I keep His Highness 
away by shaking this hanging creeper which 
is swarming with black bees ? 

Padmavati Yes, do so. ( The maid acts accord- 
ingly). 

Thy Jester. Murder, murder. Keep away, l r our 
Highness, keep away. 

The King What is the matter ? 

The Jester I am bitten by the wretched black 
bees. 

The King • No, no, do not say so. W e should not 
frighten the bees. Look 
Intoxicated with honey, the bees are humm- 
ing melodiously. They are closely embraced 

by their beloved mates which are smitten 

with passion. They will be disturbed by our 



footsteps and will like ouiselves, become separat- 
ed fiom their sweet lieai ts 3 

Let us. theiefore take oui seats heie 
The Jestei — Just as you please ( Both sit down) 
The Maid — Pimcess, we aie in truth made 
pusoners 

Padmavati — Ilappily my noble loid is seated 
Vasavadatta —(To herself) Happily my noble 
lord is in good health 

The Maid — Princess, madam’s eyes aie full of 
teais 

Yasavadatta — The pollen of Ivasa flowers has 
fallen into my eves thiough the wantonness 
of the bees and has made them watei 
Padmavati —Quite so 

The Jestei —Well, theie is no one in the pleasure- 
garden Theie is something I want to ask 
May 

The King — eeitamly 

The Jester — Who lsyoui sweet heait Hei Lady 
ship Vasavadatta of yoie 01 Padmavati of 
the piesent time i 

The King — Why do you want to put me in such 
an extremely awkwaid position 1 
Padmavati — O deai ! m what an awkwaid posi- 
tion is my noble loid put 1 
Yisaiadatta — (To heiself) And L too, unfor- 
tunate as I am 

The Jester —Now jou must speak frankly One 
is dead, the othei is nowheie near 
The King — No, I should eeitamly not saj any- 
thing > You aie talkative, old chap 
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Padmavatl This answer is eloquent, my noble 
lord. 

The Jester . 0, I swear by the truth I shall 

never tell anybody. H ere, my Ups are closed. 

I dare not speak out, old chap 
Padmavatl . Oh ! how stupid he is He does 
not know his heart even after this 
The Jester Will you not tell me 9 If you do 
not, you shall not stir a single step from this 
stone-bench. Your Highness is now my 
prisoner 

The King What, by force? 

The Jester Yes, by force. 

The King* We shall see 

The Jester Forgive me, Your Highness. I 
conjure you, m the name of our friendship, 
to tell me the truth 

The King No way out Well, listen 

I have a very high regard for Padmavatl on 
account of her charming beauty, sweet manners, 
and gracefulness. But she does not fascinate my 
heart which is set on Yasavadatta. 

Yasavadatta ( Toheiself .) Well, well This is 

ample reward for my suffering. My living 
here m concealment is acquiring many 
merits 

The Maid Princess, His Highness is indeed dis- 
courteous. 

Padmavatl No, don’t say so. My noble Lord is 
indeed courteous He remembers even 
now the virtues of the noble Yasavadatta, 
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Vasavadatta —Blessed child, youi woids aie 
woitliy of your noble birth 
The King — Well, I have spoken Now you must 
tell me Who is dear to you Vasava- 
datta of yoie or Padmavati of the piesent 
time? 

Padmavati — My noble loid is acting Vasantaka 
The Jestei — What is the use of my piattle? I 
hold both Their Ladyships in high legard 
The King — You 3illy ass! having heaid from me 
foicibly, you now lefuse to speak out 
The Jestei — -What, me too by force? 

The King — Yes, by force 
The Jestei —Then you will never hear it 
The lung — Be pleased, O great brahmana ! speak 
of your own fiee will 

The Jester — Listen, now, Your Highness I held 
Hei Ladyship Vasavadatta in gieat legaid 
Her Ladyship Padmavati is young, beautiful, 
gentle, without conceit, kind, and coui teous 
But Lady Vasavadatta had anothei great 
virtue She would come forwaid with 
delicious dishes saying, Svheieis Mi Vasan 
taka gone’ 

Vasavadatta — ( To herself ) Very well, good 
Vasantaka Now lemember this (episode ) 
The King — Well, Vasantaka, 1 shall lelate all this 
to queen Vasavadatta 

The Jestei — Alas Vasaiadattat where is Vasava- 
datta’ She is long dead 
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The King* ( Sorrowfully ) Yes, Vasavadatta is 

no more. 

With your raillery you confused my mind 
And then by the force of old habit, those words 
escaped me 5 

Padmavatl Very pleasant indeed was this talk. 

The wretch has spoiled it all. 

Vasavadatta {To herself ) Well, well, I am 

consoled. Sweet indeed is to hear these words 
unobserved. 

The Jester Buck up, Your Highness Fate is 
inexorable. It is just so* 

The King You do not understand my condition, 
old chap. Foi 

In or dei to console my grief my love 
sprang (new ) roots but constant recollection 
makes my grief fresh. It is a law of nature that 
the heart regains tranquillity when it has paid its 
debt (to the beloved m the form of a tribute) of 
tears. 6. 

The Jester His Highness’ face is stained with 
tears, i’ll fetch water foi his face {Exit) 

Padmavatl Madam, the face of my noble lord is 
hidden by a veil of tears Let us slip away 

Vasavadatta Just as you like Kay, you staj^ 
here It would be improper for you to go 
away leaving your husband m a sad plight 
I shall go alone 

The Maid What madam says is right. Princess, 
you should go to your husband. 
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Padmavati • — Should I? 

Yasavadatta — My deal, you must ( Exit ) 

(Enlet the jestei ) 

The Jestei — (With watci in a lotus leaf ) Hue 
is Hei Ladyship Piduiaiati 
Padmavati — Mi Yasaiitah i, what is it? 

The Jestei — This is that, th it is this 
Padmavati — Speak out, speal , sn, speik 
The Jestei — Madam, the pollen of L i i oweis, 
earned b} the wind fell into the eyes of nis 
Highness and hts face is wet with teais 
Heie is the watei foi washing his face 
Please take it to lnm 

Padmavati — (To heisclf) Oh' c\en the attend mis 
of a couiteous mastei become couiteous 
(Apptoachmg the King) Yictoiv to mj 
noble loid! He le is watei foi w ashing com 
face 

The King — Ah Padmavati (Aside) Vasantaka, 
wlial is this? 

The Jestei — \}Vhispeis m his eat) It is like 
this 

The King — Biavo Vasantaka, bravo (Stppm j 
water) Padmavati, pray be seated 
Padmavati — As my noble loid oiders (She siti 
down) 

The King — Padmavati, 

The pollen of Kasa flowers, white as the 
autumnal ipoon, and wafted by the wind (fell 
nito my eyes and) has made my face, 0 fair maid, 
bathed with tears 7 
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She is a mere girl and newly married She 
will be distressed, should she learn the truth I 
admit she is courageous but a woman is by nature 
timid. 8. 

The Jester: This afternoon IIis Majesty the 
King of Magadha will receive his friends 
and introduce them to you Kind treatment 
reciprocated with courtesy engenders affec- 
tion. Let Your Highness therefore use 
The King. Cfood, a nice proposal ( Re uses ) 

It is easy to find m the world men who possess 
great virtues and always offer kind treatment ; but 
it is difficult to find such as duly appreciate these 
qualities. 9 

( Exeunt omnes ) 

End of Act IY. 
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INTERLUDE 

(Enter Padmimhn) 

Padnnmk i — 0 Madhukiiiki, 0 Madlmkanka, 
come hero quick 

(Enter Jladhuharilu) 

Madliul anki — Here 1 am, mj din AVhit do 
y on \\ nit me to do i 

Padimmk i — Do \ ou not 1 non my dot, that 
Princess Pidnm iti is suflciing from a 
sc\ ere headache? 

Madhukaula —Alls' 

Padmiiul i — Now mil, ill) den, and call mail im 
\\antika Tell hei only tint the piiucess 
is sutfeiing fiom i head iclic and she will 
come of ha own iceoid 

Madliul auk i — But, my deal, of what good will 
she he 9 

Padnnmka — She will cntcilain the pimccss with 
pleasant stories and thus lilieec hei of hei 
headache 

Madliul auka — Quite so Wheie lia\e ) ouspiead 
the bed of the princess? 

Padmimka — Hei heil is spiead m the ‘ocean 
room ’ Now, away with you I shall search 
Mr Yasantaka and through him inform His 
Highness 

Madhukanka — AH light (Exit) 

Padmimka — Now, wheie can I find Mi Yasan 
tal a? 
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[Enlei the Jcslo>.) 

The Tester On Hus auspicious occasion so ex- 
tremely joy 1 ul, the flame of file of lo\o blazes 
all the more fiercely in the heart of Uis 
T-lighncss, the King of the Yastas, districted 
by separation from queen (Vasaiadtta) 
as if it weie fanned by hib maruage with 
Padmavatl (Obso vincj Parfmuuhii) Hallo, 
Padmmika Well, Padmmika, what is the 
news l 

Padmmika Mr Vasantaka, do you not know 
that the Princess Padmavatl is suffering 
fiom headache k 

The Tester* Really, I never knew. 

Padmmika Well, now inform ITis Highness ot 
it 1, m the meantime will hurry up with 
the ointments foi her head 

The Testei Where has the bed of Padmavatl 
been spread 7 

Padmmika Her bed is spread m the ‘Ocean- 
room. ’ 

The Jester: Yon may depart I am going to 
inform His Highness about it 

(Exeunt both ) 

End of Interlude 


ACT V 

(Cntei the King ) 

The King — Onto moie, m couist ol time, k have 
undoitil on the buiden of domestic life but 
mj thoughts let cit to the noble 'uul piaisi 
woitlij dauglilei of the King of At anti, 
whose slendci finme was consumed in the 
tonll igntion it Latan.iU i, hi t a lolus plant 
blasted b> Host 1 

( Enter the Jcatci) 

The Jestei —Quick, Yom Iliglincss, quid 
The King — What is the maltci ? 

The Jestei — Ilei Ladt ship Padmavati is suffei 
mg from head iclie 
The King — Who told you ? 

Che Testei — Pndmnnk i told me 
The King — Alas! 

Hanng obtained auothei loie, endowed with 
beaut}, giact and accomplished m all til tiles, 
nit gnef had somewhat abated As I have tasted 
once the bittei sonow — the foimei wound still 
rankling m my heait — I anticipate a similai fate 
foi Padmav iti 2 

Wheio is Padmavati? 

The Jestei — Hei bed is spiead m the ‘ocean loom ' 
The King — Show me the way 
The Jestei — Come, come, Youi Highness [ Both 
turn round J Tins is the ‘oceapioom' 
Please enter, Your Highness 
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The King : You go in first. 

The Jester Very well. (Entering) Help, help 
Back, Your Highness, stand back 

The King What is the matter 7 

The Jester —Here is a cobra wugglmg on the 
tloor Its body is just revealed by the light 
of the lamp 

The King [Enteiwg and obseiving smiling! ij ) 
Oh 1 the fool believes it to be a cobra 

Silly ass, i oil mistook the dangling gaiiand 
dropped from the portal aich and lying out- 
sti etched on the ground for a seipent. Swayed 
by the gentle evening bieeze, it is this which 
slightly imitates the movements of a serpent 3 
The Jester [Obsei vmg closely') Your Highness 
is right It is not a cobia [ Entenng and 
looking ionnd\ Perhaps Iler Ladyship 
Padmavati came here and has gone awa} T 

The King She has not yet arrived, old chap 

The Jester How do you know 9 

The King What is there to know (f look 

The bed has not been pressed ; it is even as 
it was when spread. The covering sheet is 
not crumpled The pillow is not crushed, nor 
stained with medicines (applied) to cure 
headache. Ho decorations are made to divert 
the sight of the patient Persons who are 
suffering and confined to bed do not leave them 
so quickly of their own accord 4. 
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The Teslei —Then let Your Highnes3 sit down 
on the bed foi a while and wait for Her 
Ladyship 

The King — Veiy well {71 e sits down ) Sleep is 
overpowenng me, old chap Relate some 
stoij 

The Jester — I will lelate a story but Youi High 
ness must respond saying, hum ’ 

The King — Veij well 

The I ester — There is a town called Tljjayini It 
has very pleasant watei -baths 
The King — What Ljjayim ? 

The Jestei — If you do not like this story I shall 
lelate another 

The King — It is not that I do not like it, old 
chap But 

It reminds me of the daughter of the King of 
Avanti At the time of deparluie, she thought 
of hei kinsmen and shed, through love on my 
breast, copious tears which clung to the corners of 
her eyes 5 
Moreover 

Many a time she, in the course of her lessons, 
would fix her ga7e on me and would aimlessly 
move, m the an, her hand fiom which the 
plectrum had dropped, 0 

The J ester —All right I shall relate another 
Theie is a town called Biahmadatta There 
reigned a king named Kampilya 
The King —What, what ? (The jester repeats 
what he has just said) 
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The King Silly ass, s.u King Brahmadatla and 
city Kampilya. 

The Jester .Ls Brahmadatta the Kaig and 
Kampilya the city ; 

The King Quite 

The .Tester Then Your Highness, please wait a 
moment so that [ mas commit it to memory. 
Brahmadatta i^ the King. Kampilya, the 
city (lie tcpeul s it to hnnscll s eve nil times.) 
Now, listen. \om Highness Jte is last 
asleep It is very cold at this time. I’ll 
go and bring my cloak. (E id) 

(Enter VdsavadatlCi, disguised as o lady of 
Auanh and a maul ) 

The Maid Please come, madam The puncess 
is suffering from a \eiy severe headache 

Vasavadatta I am so sorry Where has her 
bed been spread 

The Maid Her bed is spread in the ‘ocean-ioom 7 

Vasavadatta: Then lead the way. ( Both turn 
round.) 

The Maid This is the £ ocean-room.’ Please go 
m, madam Meanwhile I shall hurry up the 
ointments for her head. (Exit ) 

Vasavadatta 01P how cruel are the gods to 
me. Even Padmavati who was a source of 
consolation to my noble lord, distracted with 
bereavement, has fallen ill I’ll go in. 
(Entering and looking round.) 0! how 
negligent are the servants. Padmavati is 
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indisposed ind they have left hei alone with 
just i lamp as kei companion Padmaiati 
is asleep I shall sit down If I sit some- 
ivkeie else, it will look as if my lo\ e foi hei 
is not much I shall, tkeiefore, sit on her 
bed (Sils down on the bed ) "Why is it that 
as I sit beside hei to day, my kealt is 
tknlled as it weie? Happily hei In ea thing 
is easy and nonnal Hei headache must 
have been tuied By occupying one side of 
the bed onh, she seems to invite me to em- 
biace hei I shall he down (She lies 
down ) 

The King —(lie lulls tit sleep ) O Vasaiadatta! 

Tasavadatta (Rising abniptly) Hum 1 it is my 
noble loid and not Badmavati Has he lecog- 
msed me 7 If he has lccogmsed me, the 
gieat scheme of (he noble Yaugandhaia- 
vana will be made futile 

The King — 0 dauglitei of the King of Avanti' 

Vasavadatta —Happily my noble loid is dieam 
mg only Theie is no one neai about I 
shall stay foi a while and gladden my heait 
and my eyes 

The King — O mv dailing! 0 mv charming 
pupil 1 Give me answci 

Vasavadatta —I am speaking, my loid, I am 
speaking 

The King — Aie you displeased? 

Vasaiadatta — Oh! no Oh! no, onlyieiy misei 
able 
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The King —It' you are not displeased, why don't 
you wear your jewels 9 

Yasavadatta- What could be belter than this ? 
The King Do you remembei Yiracika 9 
Yasavadatta (Angnly) 0 fie 1 Even here 
Yiracika! 

The King Then I beseech Your Ladyship’s for- 
giveness for Vnaeika (He sti etches out his 
hands) 

Vasavadatta- I have stayed long Some one 
might see me. I must go. But before 
going, I must replace, on the bed, my noble 
lord’s hand which is now hanging down. 
(She acts accoulinly and eat.) 

The King (Rising suddenly ) Stop, Yasavadatta, 
stop Alas ! 

Bushing out m haste, I ran against a panel 
of the door And now I do not know for certain 
whether the desire of my heart is a reality (or a 

mocking phantom) 7 

{Enter the Jester ) 

The Jester Ah 1 Your Highness is awake. 

The King Pleasant news, old chap. V asavadatta 
is alive. 

The Jester Alas Vasavadatta ! Where is 
Yasavadatta? Vasavadatta is long dead. 
The King Don’t say that, old chap. 

She woke me up as I was lying asleep on the 
bed and disappeared. Rumanvan deceived me 
when he told me that she had perished m the 
conflagration 8. 
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The Jeslei —This is well nigh impossible You 
must have seen her in a dieani Evei since I 
mentioned the watei baths, you have been 
(huikm 0 of Ilei Lad \ ship 
The King — A\ is it a dieam then 7 

If that be i dieam, blessed is the state of 
sleep And if it were an illusion, would that the 
lllusiou last foi evei 9 

The Jestei — Theie dwells in this ut> a fany 
named Avautisundari You must have seen 
hei, old chap 
The King — No, no 

When I woke up at the end of the dieam, 
I saw hei face the eyes were devoid of collyrium , 
the hair were long and unbraided She still 
guaids hei vutue 10 

Aloieovei, old chap, see 
This aim of mine was closely clasped by the 
agitated queen It does not give up even now 
its thrill of pleasure, although it fell hei touch 
only in a dieam 11 

The Jester — Now, Your Highness, don’t think of 
impossibilities Come now Let us go to 
the ladies’ couit 

(Enter the Chamlieilam) 

Chambeilain — Victory to my noble lord Our 
gieat King Darsalca informs you the follow- 
ing, “Here is Rumanvan, the minister of 
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Your Highness. He lias arrived with a large 
force to attack Arum. Moreover elephants, 
cavalry, infantry, and chanots are equipped 
ready for battle. Let Your Highness there- 
fore arise. Further 

Your enemies are divided Your subjects 
so loyal to you on account oi your manifold 
virtues are reassured. Arrangements are made 
to protect your rear during the time of march. 
Whatever is necessary to crush the foe has been 
provided by me The army has crossed the river 
Ganges and the land of the Vatsas is in your 
hand 12 

The King ( Rising ) Very good! Now. 

I shall meet that Arum, an adept m all the 
horrible deeds and destroy him m the battle field, 
as if in a great ocean, crossed with the mighty 
elephants and horses and whose fierce billows 
are the showers of discharged arrows. 13. 

{Exeunt 0 nines). 

End of Act Y 
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INTERLUDE 

(Hu te> a cliamVeilam ) 

Chambcilaui — Wliat lio 1 n ho is on duty at the 
golden aiehecl gate l 

(Lnte i door Kcepei ) 

Dooi keepei — Sn it is I Vg-iya AVhat do ) ou 
want me to do ' 

Chunbcilain — [He is<_ inCoim Ud u ana whoso 
piospent) has been tnh meed by the acquisi 
turn of the Kingdom of the Vatsas that i 
chambcilaui named Raibli) a has come fiom 
the couit of ilahaseua as well as the venei 
able nuise of Vasavadatta named 
Vasundhaia, sent by Hei Lad) ship Ailga- 
lavati They aie waiting at the dooi 

Booi beeper — Su, this is neithei the piopei 
tune noi the place foi this message 

Chambeilain — In what way is this time and 
place mipioper ? 

Dooi keepei — Listen, Sir To day some one, m 
the sun faced palace, played on the lute 
On heaimg it, my loid said, ‘ Methinhs, 
I heai the notes of ghosavati ’ 

Chamberlain — Further 1 

Dooi keeper — Then (a servant) went theie and 
enquued, ‘ Wheie did you obtain this 
lute’ i He replied, ‘ I discovered it lying 
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m a thicket ol! reeds on the bank of the 
Narmada. Ii it is of any use, please take 
it to His Highness. ' It was brought to my 
lord who placed it m his lap and tell uncon- 
scious. On legaimng consciousness, my 
lend, with tears streaming down his face, 
said, £ I see ) ou, ghosawiti, Init her I do not 
see 7 That is why (lie time is not opportune 
How can I deliver vour message > 

4 - 

Chambeilam You had better inform him, good 
maid This also pertains to the same thing 

Door-keepei . JSn, 1*11 inform him Here is 
my loid coming down Horn the sun-faced 
palace I shall tell him here. 

Chamberlain . Very well, good maid, (j Exeunt 
both)* 


End of Interlude. 



ACT VI 

(Entei the King and the jester) 

The King- — 0 thou, whose notes aie delightful to 
the eais 1 having leposed on the pan of 
bieastsandtlie fully developed thighs of the 
queen, how could jou lesort to the dieaiy 
dwelling of the foiest where thy body has 
been coveied with the es.eeiationa of (lochs 
of birds 1 

Moreover, thou ait heaitless, O Ghosavati ! 
because thou doest not lemembei of thy pool 
mistress 

Those huggmgs of thy sides as she earned 
thee on hei hip and the warn and pleasant 
embiaces between hei bieasts at (the time of) 
fatigue, the plaints, addiessed to me, dunng 
sepaiation and those loving woids and svveit 
smiles m the intervals of lute — music 2 
The Testei — Now do not toiment vouiself too 
much, Youi Highness 
The King — Do not say so, old chap 

My love, ttormant for a long time, is le- 
kmdled by the lute Ah t I do not see the 
queen to whom Ghosavati was so dear 3 

Vasantaha, have Ghosavati lelitted with new 
strings fiom some skilful aitist and quickly 
bung it back to me 

The Jester — As Youi Highness oideis (Exit 
with lute ) 
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(Muter portress ) 


Portress . Vic^my m y i° r d. Here has arriv- 
ed a chaml 3el ^ aiu earned Raibhya Horn the 
court ol Hahasena. as well as the venerable 
nurse of Vasavadatta, called Yasundhara, 
sent bv Her Ladyship Ahgaravati. They 

arc waitn'8 at tho S atc 
Tne Km" • T^ en seiK l £°r Padmavati. 

Portress As m 3' lord orders. (Emt.) 

The Km* 1 I, & ^ possible that Maliasena has 

heard of this news s0 soon * 

(Enter padmavati and the portress .) 


Portress princess, come 

Padmavati . Victory to my noble lord. 

The Kmg . padmavatl, did you hear that the 
chamber! 11111 named Haibhya from the court 
of Maha? ena and the venerable nurse of 
Vasavad a tfii called Yasundhara sent by 
Her Ladyship Augaravafci have arrived 
and are waiting at the gate % 

Padmavati -"ACy noble loid, it will be a pleasure 
to me to hear the news of the welfare of the 
family m Y relatives 

The King : 'These words, that the relatives of 
VasavacHtta are my relatives, are worthy 
of you Padmavati, do take a seat. How 
why do no & y°U' sit down 1 
Padmavati -~"AIy noble lord, would you have me 
seated Py y oUT S1 de while receiving these 
people ^ 
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Tlie King • — What barm is theie’ 

Padmavati — It will not look quite nice as I am 
the second spouse of mv noble loid 
The King- — But to forbid the i lglit of mv wife 
to people who should see her will create 
great mischief So please be seated 
Padmavati • — As my noble lord onlcrs [She sits 
down) My noble loid, I feel quite uneasy 
ns to what {other or mother will hare to ear 
The King — Padmavati, quite so 

M> heart is full of misgivings as to what he 
will say I stole his daughter but failed In 
protect bei Ilaving committed this bunch of 
trust towards the great man tlnough the fielle 
ness of fortune, I am afritd like i son wlm his 
roused the anger of his f illier 1 
Pudmavati -—It rs not possible to protect my 
thing when its time has conn 
Portress — The chamber! mi and the nuisoare 
waiting at the gate 
The King — Conduct them at once 
Poitiess — As mv lord ordus (Cut ) 

(Entet the chambeilqm, the mtrsi and the 
portress ) 

Chamberlain — O' 

Having reached (his kingdom of our ltla 
fives, mj JOJ is great Put again the 1 ecollt etion 
of the death of the d mgtei of our king tills me 
with soiroiv 0 Fate, ivas il not enough to li i\ e 
the kingdom robbed by tbe enemies ‘ Must y ou 
not spare eveu the life ot the queen’ 0 
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Portress Here is my lord Approach him, Sir. 
Chamberlain' (Approaching) Victory to my 
lord. 

The Purse* Victory to Your Highness 
The King ( Respectfully ) . Sir, 

Is the King, who regulates the rise and fall 
of royal dynasties on this earth, and with whom 
I was anxious to seek an alliance, well 9 6. 
Chamberlain* 0 Yes. Mahasena is well. He 
enquires if everybody is well here 9 
The King (Rising from his seat). What is 
Mahasena ’s order 9 

Chamberlain This is worthy of the son of 
Vaidehi. (Please take your seat) and while 
seated you will hear the message of 
Mahasena. 

The King: As Mahasena orders. (Sits down). 
Chambeilam : ‘ Congratulations to you for win- 
ning back the kingdom robbed by the 
enemies For . 

There is no enterprise among the timid and 
the weak. The royal glory is mostly enjoyed by 
enterprising men only ’ T. 

The King Sir, all this is due to the might of 
Mahasena For 

I was vanquished of yore but he fondled me 
just like his sons; I eloped with his daughter 
but did not protect her And having heard about 
her sad demise, he still shows me the same 
kindness. If I have regained the loyal land of 
the Yatsas, surely, the king alone is the cause. 8. 
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Chambeilain — This is the message of Mabasena 
The mess ige of tbo queen will be dcluered 
by this hdy 

Tbe King —Ah 1 motbci 1 

Is mv motbei, who is tbe chief queen in 
a harem of sixteen, tbe holy goddess of tbe city 
and who was so afflicted with gnef it our depar 
hire, well ' 

Tbe Am so — The queen is well She onquues if 
ill is » ell heio > 

Tbe King — Ml well 7 Ab ' mother, this is bow 
we aie well 

Tbe Anise — Now, Aoui Highness, do not tor 
ment y outsell too much 

Chamberlain — Control jouiself, my noble Lord 
Though dead, (he daughtei of Mabasena is 
really not dead when my noble lord thus 
gi leves for her Or 

Wbo can piotcet any one against tbe time of 
death 7 Wbo can hold tbe pitcher when tbe rope 
breaks 7 There is a common law for men and 
trees m a particulai season they grow, in an 
otbei season (hey are cut down 10 
Tbe King — Sir, no, do not say so 

The daughtei of Mabasena was my pupil and 
mv beloved queen How can l possibly fail to 
lemembei her evtn m births to come 7 11 
Tbe Auise — The queen sends the following 
message — ‘ Vasaiadatta is no more To 
me and to Mabasena j on me as dear ns our 
Gopaia and Palaha From the very first 
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we intended to make you our son-m-law. 
For this purpose you were brought to 
TJjjayinl We gave her to you under the 
pretext of lessons on lute without (perform- 
ing) the hie- ceremony as witness. But you 
were impetuous and eloped with her without 
the celebration of the auspicious nuptial 
rites. Then we had your as well as Yasava- 
datta’s portrait painted on boards and 
celebrated the mamage. We send the 
portrait boards to you. May then* sight 
bring you happiness ’ 

The King ‘ Ah 1 how sweet and noble is the 
message of the queen 

This message is moie precious to me than the 
acquisition of a hundred kingdoms. We have 
committed so many faults yet the queen does not 
forget us m her love 12 

Padmavatl My noble lord, I would like to see 
the portrait of the venerable Vasavadatta 
and salute her 

The Nurse Behold, princess behold. ( Shows 
her the portrait ) 

Padmavati {Beholding the portrait To herself) 
Hum f ft bears a striking resemblance to 
madam Avantika. ( Aloud .) My noble lord, 

is it a good likeness of Her Ladyship ? 

The King It is not a likeness. It is herself, 

at least so it appears to me 0 Alas ! 

How 'could >uch a terrible calamity befall 
this charming loveliness 7 How could re dare 
ravage such- a sweet face ? li 
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Padmavati —My lioblo loid, aftci seeing your 
portiait I shall be able to judge whether 
the othei is a good likeness [01 not 

The Nuise — Behold, pimcess, behold 

Padmavati — ( Beholding ) My noble loid’s 
poitiait shows a striking likeness I can 
theiefoie say the othei must be a good like 
ness of the noble (Vasavadatta ) 

The King — Mv queeu I notice th it from the 
time of seeing the poitiait, you aic pleased 
and perplexed Hon is that t 

Padmavati — My noble loid, a lady; who might 
be the onginal of this portiait, is living 
here 

The King — Of Vasal adatta’s poitiait? 

Padmavati — Yes 

The King —Then, please, fetch hei heie at once 

Padmavati — ary noble loid, a ceitam brahmana 
put her in my hands as a uaid, befoie 
my marnage, saying that she was his sistei 
Her husband is away and she shuns the 
sight of othei men So beholding madam 
as my companion my noble loid should le- 
cogmse hei 

The King — If she is the sister of a brahmana, 
it is evident she must be a different 
person In this world one often comes 
across wonderful similarities of form II 
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(filter potlrcsb) 

The Portress. Victory to my noble loid. Ileie 
is a brahmana of 17 j.jaymi. lie sa\s, 

‘ my sibtcr ib phued m tlu* iumd of the 
princess as a ward ’ lEc wants to claim 
her back and is waiting at tlu* door. 

The King lb lie that brahmana, Padmavati } 
Padma\atl It must be he 

The King Conduct the brahmana hoie at 
once with couites} piopei to the ladies’ 
couit. 

The Portress As my lord orders (EjaL) 

The King . Padmavati, will you also fetch her 
here ? 

Padmavati As my noble lord oiders {Exit). 

(Enter Yaugandhau'iyana and the poittess ). 

Yaugandharayana (To hinibel)) 

Having coucealed the queen m the interest of 
the king, 1 admit, my plan has benefitted my royal 
master. And although my enterprise is crowned 
with success, my heail is lull of misgivings as 
to what he will say. Id 

The Portress: Here is my lord. Sir, appioach 
him. 

Yaugandharayana. ( Approaching ) Victory, 
victory to Your Highness. 

The King . I seem to have heard this voice before. 
O Brahmana, did you leave your sister m 
the hand of Padmavati as a ward? 
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Yaugaudkaiay-ina — Quite so 
The King — I efc his aistei be biought here with 
all speed 

The Poitiess —As my loid oideis ( Exit ) 

( Elite) Padmavati, Avantika and portress) 
Padmavati —Come, madam, come I have pleasant 
news foi you 
Avantika — What is it 1 
Padmavati — Youi brothel has come 
Avantika — Happily he still remembers me 
Padmavati — (Appioaching ) Victoiy to my 
noble loid Heie is my waid 

The King —Render liei back, Padmavati A 
deposit should be letumed in the presence 
of witnesses The noble llaibhya and hei 
ladyship heie will be witnesses 

Padmavati — Su, now take madam back 

The Kuise — (Looking at Avanti! a closely ) 
Oh' this is princess Yasavadatta 

The King — Whal, the daughter of Mahasena 
My queen, go with Padmavati to the ladies’ 
couit 

T augandharayana — No, no She must not go 
back She is ceitamly my sister 
The King — What do you say t She is the 
daughter of Mahasena 
Yaugandharayana — O king I 
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You are born m the family of the Pharatas 
You aie self-controlled, enlightened, and pure 
It is not worthy of you to take her away by force, 
you, who are a model of kingly duty. lo. 

The King All right Then let us behold this 
striking similanty of form. Draw the cur- 
tain aside. 

Yaugandhaia} ana Victory to my loyal master. 
Vasavadatta Victoiy to my noble lord 
The King Halloo, this is YAugandharayana, 
this is the daughter of Mahasena 

I see her once more but is it reality or a 
dream? On a former occasion too I saw her but 
I was deceived. ]7 

Yaugandliarayana . Sire, by concealing the 
queen, I am guilty of high treason. Please, 
forgive me, Sue. ( 11 e falls al Jus feel.) 

The King ( Raising him). You are really 

Y aug andharay ana 

When we weie plunged m deep distress, you 
saved us with your exertions through feigned 
madness, with battles, and plans prescribed by 
treatises on politics. 18. 

Yaugandharayana I am a humble follower of 
the fortunes of my royal master. 

Padmavati Ah ? this is the noble queen 
Madam, m treating you as a companion I 
have unwittingly transgiessed the bounds of 
propriety. I bow my head and beg your 
forgiveness. 
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VasanJida ( Raising Padmavati ) Rise, rise, O 
foitunate woman blessed with a husband 
It is with this supplication that you aie 
tiansgressing propuefy 
Padmavati — I am much obliged 
Tae King — My deal Yaugandhaiayana, what 
was 30U1 plan 111 concealing the queen? 
Yaugnndhaiaj'ana — To save Kaii-ambi was the 
sole object 

The King —What w is the leason ot putting uei 
111 the hand of Padmai iti as a w aid ? 
laugandh uayana — The scothsajeis Puspaka 
and Bhadial a had predicted that she was 
destined to become youi queen 
The King —Did Rumanvan know this? 
Yaugandhaiayana — Sue, all (the ministers) 
knew it 

The King — 0 1 what a rogue is Rumanvan to 
be sure 

Yaugaudharayana — Sue, let noble Raibhya and 
this ludj lctuin this veiy day in ordei to 
announce the news of the safetj of the queen 
The King — No, no We shall all go together 
with queen Padmavati 
Yaugandharai ana — As mv loid oiders 
Epilogue 

Hay oui k ng (brave) like a lion rule 011 this 
eaith bounded by the ocean, whose two ear orna- 
ments aie the Himalayas and the Vindliya moun 
tains and which is bi ought undei one soveieign 
sway 19 (Exeiml omnes) 

The end 
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Translation of the stanzas attributed to 
Bhasa m various anthologies 

No 3292, pp 471 5. 

The line of sandal paste painted as a decora- 
tion on her forehead by hei friends looks as if it 
were a bandage foi the wound caused by the 
arrow's of eupid m the form ot a dimple of her 
slightly pale and emaciated ch°ek 

No 3330, p. 482. 

Whence is this diametrically opposite nature 
of the noose m the form of the arms of the 
beloved q When entwined round my neck they 
restore life back to me but removed they take it 
away. 

No. 3640, p 541 

The she-cat licks the rays of the moon on its 
cheeks, mistaking them for milk. When they 
filter through the leaves of trees, the elephant 
tries to collect them mistaking them for 
lotus-stalks. W hen they shine on bed, a damsel 
mistakes them for her silken garments and tries 
to gather them round her at the end of amorous 
pleasures. The whole universe is thrown m con- 
fusion by the moon who is maddened with her 
own splendour. 

No 3907, p 593. 

The sun burns fiercely like a low-caste man 
made newly rich The black antelope discards its 
horn as an ungrateful man, his friend. Water 
becomes clear like the inner consciousness of a 
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sage And mud, hie n pool lo\u, is being 
dried up * 

No 128G, p 219 

Slio is (but) a maiden (jet) well lcquamted 
with the manifold manifestation of the fne- 
ariowed cupid She is slcndei but hei slim 
fi lino is oierlouled with the bmden of hei 
Incasts She is ovciwhclmcd with b islifulncss 
at the end of unorous pieasuies Ah ' who is 
she? What is she like / Of hei what can I 
say i 

No 1353, p 226 

She grieves when lam distressed, lejoices 
when I am happy She is sad when I am de 
pressed, speaks D cntlc wolds when I am harsh 
with rage (she knows hei time, l elites chaim 
ing talcs and is pleased when 1 piaise her She 
is one yet she is many She is my wife, my best 
guide, my fuend and my most churning maid 
No 1619, p 275 

O haid heaited one! Give up thy angei 
It kills all happiness Look,pioud dame, Death 
writes each day off as ‘ gone and gone ’ It is not 
becoming to thy youth Oui meeting is but foi a 
short time Hai bettei will it be to spend m lov e 
the time, wasted in quarrel 

No 1628, p 276 

You deceived me too much with y our assumed 
pretensions and false fnendship I too paid 

This is the description of autumn 
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attention with my confidential silence and busi- 
nesslike conversation. Let us be frank: I am 
not your lady-love. In vain are your efforts. 
I am jealous, you are indifferent; served us both 
right. 

No. 2383. 

The tree m the form of love having been 
burnt, the nector, store:! in the jars of her 
breasts, transformed the vouthful maiden into 
a creepei her line of thulling hair became its 
bristles, the three skm-folds (on her abdomen) 
its basin of water. 

No. 1112 

Agitated on account of the worship of gads 
m the auspicious rite of the approaching wedding, 
Gfauii saw, before her, a painted portrait of her 
husband, the god who bears the Ganges on his 
head Sentiments of adoration, surprise, dis- 
pleasure, and bashfulness held her fast After a 
long time and with great difficulty, she offered a 
handful of flowers to her lord, at the bidding of 
elderly matrons May this handful of Lowers 
protect you. 

No 2872 

The moon is pale like the face of a damsel 
separated (from her lover) The luster of the 
sun is feeble like the authority of a man deserted 
by fortune The blazing fiie is pleasant like the 
anger of a newly-married bride And the freez- 
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uig wind is biting like an embiace of a wicked 
person * 

Quoted by Talhana 

All that the gods obtained fiom churning 
the ocean with haul laboui is seen on the face 
of a beautiful woman Celestial floweis aie her 
fiagiant bieath, moon hei cheeks, nectoi hei 
loweL lip, and poison hei blight side long glances 
Extract from the Brhat katha sloka Samgraha 
of Buddhasvamm 

CANTO 1Y 

Theieis, m the land of the Vatsas, a city 
Kausambi, the veiy beait of the eaith It is 
situated ou the bank of the Kalindi (Yamuna) 
Therein leigns ICmg Udayana Id 

Although the 1 ing had a large haiom, his heaitt 
was set on two, Vasavadatta and Padma-vati 18 


Like the mighty aims of Saiiigapani t weie 
the foul mimsteis§ and fuends of the king — 
strategemsll incarnate as it weie 19 


Description oE winter 

t The wori used in the text is 
imdd/u mind idea notion recogni 
tion is he tecugmsed two only 
a» his queen 

t The W 0 Td Sarfigci is derived 

from nga, a horn It mean'; 

omcthing made of liorn a horn} 
Ub tance It is also the name 
of the bow of YlsnU, which was 

probably made of horn iS(J) )igCL 
pen It therefore means wieider of 


the bow batfiga, te Vlsnu 

5 La ote s translation of this 
passage is wrong Bhujah is m 
the plural and should bo construed 

witii mitt mnantnuah Had 

thepoPt intended to praise the arms of 
the king the dual instead f plurnl 
would have been u ed The com 
parison lies not oiily in the great 
power of the arms of "V ISIVll 
and ministers but also in their 
number botn being four 

11 Treatises on politics mention 
four means of surce a against an 
enemy (1) 1 sension („) nego 

nation (3) bribery (4) as ault 
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They were Rsabha, Rumanvan, Yaugandhara- 
yana and Vasantaka. With them the king 
passed his time 20 

If I die without f leaving a son, who will be- 
come the guardian of my property and kingdom 1 * 
46 

The anxiety to have a son (devoured) the 
king. Deep sighs were his constant companions. 
Thus passed several days. 47 

CANTO Y. 

Having dismissed the court," the king said 
to the ministers, ‘ Gentlemen ? listen to what I 
am going to say, you who are men of intelli- 
gence 1 1. 

‘ If, not having children, you long for them, 
then commence, simultaneously with me, the 
adoration of the gods ’ 6 

The ministers having signified their assent, 
the king approved. 10 

On an auspicious day he worshipped the 
gods, the sacred fire and the Brahmanas and 
repaired to the Forest of Elephants accompanied 
by his queens and ministers 11 

The Princess of Magadha was of firm reso- 
lution (to practice penance,) but queen Vasava- 
datta dissuaded her (with the words), 1 My 
friend, give up this fatiguing toilsome under- 
taking ’ 12. 

And she added, ‘ you are young and tender 
like a fibre of the lotus plant. You have always 

* The word UStllUlltt derived from ktllll ynth a ‘ to stand, stop, 
or stay,’ moans 4 an abode, rosidonce, audience hall, assembly’ and also 
‘ court ’ 
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been used to comfoits m the house of your 
biothei as well ns in that of youi husband ’ 13 

‘ I, unfortunate as I am, have e\penenced 
unbearable sonows I am therefoie capable to 
bear haidships ' 14 

‘The son, who will be boin to me, will be 
yours ’ 15 

She havn g leturned, the king, accompanied 
b> Vasaiadatta, soon piopitiated the King of 
Kings (god Kuveia) by his austerities *6 

At the lapse of a penod of two months, the 
news, that the queen w as enceinte, spiead m the 
country 83 

Her mother in law saw hei face Hei cheeks 
weie pale like a faded Madhuka * flowei and hei 
eyes weie dimt She came to know that she was 
suffermg fiom the longing of piegnancyt 8b 

She asked hei, ‘AIj daughter, tell me, without 
resene, youi longing of piegnancy If the long- 
ing is not satisfied, aboition is often the lesult ’ 
87 

When out of bashfulness she did not confess 
hei longing of piegnancy, the mothei m law 
began to relate liei own story to the queen con 
soit 88 

Madhuka “ a l ‘" a o( flo " or 

from the bio soma and eed of which 
oil ib extracts 1 

t means oblique crooked 

qu nt dim or dull The com 
pounds ][flayail ^dpolam and 
Jihmaloe anam are ittributes of 
nuleham 


Dohada is explained as a Prakrit 
word &kt dcurhada t e cknesj 
of the heart nausea It 1 a 
favourite idea with Sanskrit 
writers that a pregnant woman 1 
always oppiessed 1 y longing often 
nor bid They mu t be nti fed for 
the safedcliier> of the child 
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One day when I was enceinie,*' your father- 
in-law asked me * tell me quickly what longmg of 
pregnancy is oppressing } oil. ’ 8.0. 

Although 1 was quest loiiodr man^ times and 
although I was iiitunalc unh lumf, I was so 
overwhelmed with bavil illness that I could e.vpiCbS 
my desire only thiough the mouth ol a iuend 00 
And that (destie) was satisfied by the 


mimsteis at the command of S itaink.i 01 

Having ascended the te trace oi the 
palace§ I gazed at the circle oi quaileis, red like 
a mountain of rubies as if led on ac» ouiit of con- 
flagration of the iiiuveise Oi 

All of a sudden Iheie appeared, like the 
eldest son|| of Garucla, a (huge) bud, seen by the 
crowd of the people, who weie confused by a 
storm of wind raised by its wings 93 

Greedy It ot fresh meat, it seized me, who 
had lost all consciousness, and rushed tliiough 

air with a terrible speed nuclei the eyes of 
/ 

Satanlka 96 

It put me down in a far distant place and was 
about to devour me when it w r as prevented by 
some unknown being and escaped in the air. 97. 
There I saw* lavo emaciated voung ascetics 98. 


*Antarvatni P re s 

nant ’ Antarvat and anUlVVCUl 
have also the same meaning 

t dniixjuhtayci f i uaititcs maijd 

being the instrument il singular of 
amiyuMd derived from yuj vith 

anu meaning ' to question, ask, 
order ’ 

^Lacote Ounslates, £ I vus his 
favourite * P ) CL! I fltfUl however 
deans ‘loving, lover, suitor,’ 


Pi ana IJ ml u erefore should 

mean 1 a loving or afteotiounte 
woman 

hiyamunam menns ‘ a 

palace ’ 

1( Lacote trans’ates, 1 like the 
elder brother of GrU Tilda ? 
But puti a eannot mean ‘ a bi other ’ 

V Grddha 15 tIie ppp of 

gPClh 1 to covet > to desire, to be 
greedy ’ 
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1 lie}' snul to me, ‘ 0 queen, do not be afiaid 
Ibis is tilt, heiinit i a e of V isistha, situated on the 
liol} O iound at the foot* of the Mountain of tlie 
Rising sun 99 

I saluted him fiom a distnnee And ho com 
foited me with a benediction 101 

‘ You need not icgiel tlie absence of your 
lelations when I am a relation to } ou 101 

lining re assuied tut with sweet woids like 
tlieit lie taked his disciples to pitp no a but foi 
me 10J 

Under the protection of tlie si = t, I lead the 
life of i Iiumit, md lived tbeie in h ippincss The 
siges pei toi med the utes and saci aments during 
the penod of pregnane} 103 

In the tenth month I give butb to a son, 
}oui husband 10G 

The sici ament to the newborn babe was" 
admimsteiul bi the piceeptoi of the solai lace 1 
himself And on tlie 11th da} lie also peifonned 
the naming ceicmony of my son 107 

1 This noble infant is boin on the Mountain of 
of the Rising sun (udaya) lie will become famous 
undei the name of Udayana 108 

His nnnd was de\ eloped r by the study of the 
Veda, music, all the aits and sciences as well as 
the use of weapons and missiles 109 

Thus passed the days Vasistha foibade him, 
n e\ el ^o iai fiom this hennitage ’ 110 

Upalyaka 13 Lmi1 3 ‘t" 3 '»'i SAh "“h v> means to educate 

Ihe foot of i mountain It also to tram to davelope to disci plme 
means a valley a \ ale l 
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But on account of the innate mdoeility 4 of 
the warrior-caste, t he went away tai fnnii jhe iier- 
mitage on a hunting expedition and enjosed him- 
self m the forest 111 

Once, resplendent with diwne gaihmds and 
sandal paste, lie saluted, m a frightened manner, 
Yasibtha who was smiling 1 12 

‘ I have \isited Bhogavatil and juY letumed 
1 have tin nsgressed your oulei Von, hol\ >Sn, 
are nry judge ’ 137. 

Yasistha said to him, ‘ this was a stiatagimi 
invented by me so that you mav be able to see the 
young serpents * 138 

‘ With them, now you must return to Bhogavatl 
and learn music and the science of elephants with 
all its branches ’|| 139. 

‘ If the lung of serpents asks you to accept 
anything, then choose the lute Crhosavatl with 
all the serpent-melodies J4 SI 140 

‘ When it is put on the lap, its cords though 
untouched, emit ravishing music Know that to 
be Ghosavatl ’ 141. 

Having heard these words of the preceptoi, 
Udayana then went to the world of the serpents. 
After the lapse of a good deal of time, he returned 
holding the lute m his hand 142 
/ 

^Karhasct lifc > mQans ‘ hard, lIFtstara dem ed from with, v% 

harsh, tough, rough or rude ’ 1 to spread, extend, expand * means 

tLacote translates jQ,fa by blood ’ ‘spreading, expansion amplification. 
In my opinion ‘ caste ’ would be details > particulars, branch ’ 
m ° T © appropriate «■ Xf r , . r s>J, nvt n derived from the 

tBhogavati^thenameofthe Woo«, ftunt fade,' 

capital of the king of serpents m means * fainting, swooning, and in 
the nether •world. music ‘melody f 



From that day Udayana captuied the ele 
pliauts who frequented the Mountain of the Rising 
sun with the lavishing melodies of Gliosavati 
150 


Some time passed iu this manner, then the 
holy hermit said to me, ‘Your son has attained 
youth, it will be necessnv logo to ICausunbi 195 
Ordeid by him, his disciples took me with 
raj son and brought me to this town m a mo 
ment through the an 154 

Having satisfied my longing of piegnaney, I 
obtained such a noble son My daughter in law , 
satisfy your longing of pregnancy whatever u 
might be* 175 

Now the king said to the Queen, My Queen, 
why are you dela) ing now 1 ? Ascend this aerial cu 
and fly at your sweet will 281 

The queen auswered, ‘My lord, without you 
; I do not visit even the garden, much less will I 
fly in the limitless space ’ 282 

The king then ascended the aerial car with 
all his retinue, with all the ladies of the harem, 
with his queens and niimsteis, and with different 
groups and classes of the citizens 284 

Having leached the puie regions of air, he 
proceeded towards the eastern dnection 285 
There King Dainakaf saw the cai flying over 
the cit) t and exclaimed, ‘Who is he, god or a de 
migod’ 286 


\fter mucli pursuation Va ava 
datta signifies her des re to fly 
through the air in an aerial ear 
Expert mechanics aro called and 
a car s constructed The narra 
tion is then continued by the 
ata za -81 

tLacate misunderstands this 


versa Gar 'aka does not mean 
here an or Unary observer but s 
he name of the lung of Magadha 

t City here d 0 es not refer to 

Kausambi butto Raiaorlia- 

the capital of Magadha , 
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He was saluted by Kiug Udayana accom- 
panied bj r Padmavall Xn.g Udajana then took 
leave and proceeded by the aenal path 287 

Having circumabulated the earth, bounded by 
the ocean, he went to the cvpilal of Avanti. 288. 

The (pilot) stopped the car and the king 
was pleased 289 

Pradyota saw that car shining * with the i aysf 
of jeweLs ‘ What is this J 2 1m exclaimed His 
mind was tornf with doubt and suspicion. 290 

The King of the Vatsas softly threw an arrow 
before Prad) ota whose mind was full of incerti- 
tude On this arrow words had been inscribed. 
292. 

Mahasena seized it and read the strange mes- 
sage, ‘ Sire, Udayana, the thief § with his queens, 
salutes you’ 293 

Having heard this, Mahasena said to his son- 
in-law, ‘we have given amnesty to the thief, let 
him descend’ 29f 

Then having remained there for some tune 
and taken leave of his parents- m law, he flew to- 
wards Kau'ambI, his car being gazed on by the 
multitude. 29b 


^Ptnjua derived from the root 
pmj ‘ to print, colour, dye’ moms 
‘ tawny, yellowish, of golden colour, 
sinning ' 

t Pradyota, derived fiom chjvt 
‘ to dime, illumine/ means lllumiua 
tiou lignt, r°y 

%Dola means a Swing ’ Dole* 
dao moans a swing, 01 doubc ' 


The passage can be literally trans- 
l i‘ed as, ‘ whose mid wis swinging 
m the swing of suspicion ’ 

§Ud ivana elopol with Vasava 

daUd fiom the pal ice — pusou of 

! Mahasena The woid ii ue f 

relem to this elopement 
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Extract fiom tlie Eiliat’cathamanjari of 
Ksemendra 

Theie is i piospcrous town Iiau'ainbi, tlio 
tlieaei} gloi\ of fen i i 

Theie reigmd hug Satanil a, tin loid of 
mi 0 ht\ 1 in„s 5 

As Bril isp ill was of Sakia, Yu„andhaia was 
his mimstei, of gie it mteligciiec, tin pilot of the 
ocean in the foim ot kingdom 12 

Supi Uipa was the Oommandci ill Chief 
Vipia, well acquainted with the meaning of the 
scriptures ind thi intimate lmuistei was a per 
sonal fuiounte of the king 13 

Vismimali was his beloved queen as Sn was 
of Yisnu 14 

Ihe king, a second Da-, uatha made a sen- 
dee and obtained tlnougk the fnoui of the 
sage, a son Sbahasiauika. Ill e Rama himself IS 

lYlien the 1 mg and the queen had departed to 
the othei woild, and their gloiy alone suivncd, 

the son of Sat miLa ascended thethione at the 
advice of the ministers 20 

In eouise of time, he mamed the daughter 
of King Krlaiaiman, the tieasuie m loto of the 
fiowei bowed cupid 35 

As Bhavani of the moon ciested B od (Sn a) 
she he’d his child m lici womb and shone pale 
like a digit of the moon washed with liectoi 37 
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Meanwhile the prune minister, the comman- 
der-m-chief and the intimate brahniana friend of 
the king obtained sons worthy of their families. 
38 


The noble Yaugandhaia\ ana was the son of 
Yugandhara, Rumanian ot Supiatipa and 
Vasantaka of the Brahniana 39 

Then as misfortune would have it, a dreadful 
bird, born of the lace of Cfaruda, seized her 
mistaking her for meat She fell into a swoon 
43. 

The bird, huge like a mountain, carried her 
afar and abandoned her m a cave of the Moun- 
tain of the Rising sun, still helpless on account 
of the swoon 44. 

Then there appeared a young hermit, an 
ocean of mercy, who en passant, by chance, saw 
her m that state mid brought her to the her- 
mitage. 50 

There Jamadagni mercifully consoled her 
as a daughter In course of time she gave birth 
to a son as Parvatl to Senanya. 51 

A celestial voice christened him Udayana 

v 52 

The ceremonies like the tonsure and others 
were performed by the great sage m the hermit- 
age The child beautiful like the moon began to 
grow along with the ambition of his mother 
53. 
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Ifoud of hunting! lie once saw a soipent 
captured by a hunter He could not bear the 
distress of the serpent and got it released by 
offering, to the avaricious hunter, a golden 
bracelet given to him by his own mother 34 55 

The serpent, now set free, assumed the form 
of a naga and having offered his friendship with 
folded hands, the bioad minded one took him to 
the nether world 5G 

He received, fiorn the king of serpents, a 
betel loaf, a never-fading wreath of flowers, and 
the lute Qhosaiati, and leturned to the hermit 
age GO 

ifeanwhilo the liuntei went to a merchant m 
Kaus5mbi with a view to sell the bracelet, the 
Jewel of which had the name bahasramka in 
seabed on it 62 

Having lieaid the account of the lecovery of 
the bracelet and made the hunter as the fore- 
runnor, the king eagcily set out in that direction 
with his mimsleis 65 

He icached Jamadagm’s hermitage where 
the lion and the lamb had given up their enmity 
139 

‘This is, 0 kiugl thy son, born m Hrgavati 
Handsome, auspicious, an ocean of glory, he Will 
be victorious like a second Dhananjaya ' 141 

Have said these woids, the sage took hold of 
Odayana and gave him to the king, who, 
accompanied by the queen, and surrounded hj 
the ministers set out for the capital 142 
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Yaugandharayana became the minister to 
the young prince, Rumanvau, the commander- 
in-chief of the army, and Vasantaka, the personal 
intimate friend, 144. 

CANTO II. 

When the king, a descendant of Partha, 
attained, m heaven, a position worthy of his 
family, his son, accompanied by his queen, 
performed the funeral rites, prescribed by the 
scriptures 1. 

Having entrusted the cares of the kingdom 
to Yaugandharayana, Udayana enjoyed himself 
by playing on the lute and passed his time m 
hunting 3 

Meanwhile, having discovered that he was 
a man of feeble enterprise, Mahasena, the fierce, 
the king of UjjaymT, resolved to conquer him. 4 

(He thought), ‘My daughter, Vasavadatta, 
is worthy of him alone. He is my natural 
enemy and cannot be sought. Being proud, he 
himself does not seek her hand * 5. 

‘Every day, m the forest, he captures 
elephants overpowered by the melodies of the 
- lute. He can be made a captive with a 
ferocious elephant. ’ Having resolved on this 
course, he, , of firm determination? sent an 
ambassador with a message to the king of the 
Vatsas with false compliments and presents. 
9-10. 

‘ H ere is my daughter, the sole treasure of 
my family and you are an expert musician. She 


i 
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desires to become j out pupil with a view to take 
lessons in play mg on the lute Come therefore 
to Djjayuu, O king, for the sake of my daughter ’ 
12 13 

With this message, the ambassador left for 
Ivansainbi in gieat haste And having approach- 
ed Udai ana, he delivered the message as directed 
14 

‘Vaswadatta will Icun to play on the 
lute if she will (be good enough to) come to 
my capital It is the pupil who goes to the house 
of the teacher and not the teacher to the house of 
the pupil ’ 15 

With this countei message, the ambassador 
w is dismissed The lung and Itaugandharaynna, 
the minister, weie angry with the lung of Avanti 
16 

Meanwhile, Mahascna, the fierce, heard the 
indifferent counter message from the ambassador, 
thought ovei it, and was slightly agitated 31 

The fierce lung constiucted a mechanical 
elephant huge like a moving mountain, with its 
interior made an abode for the soldiers, and 
left it in the forest of the Vindhya mountains 
32 

Hunters informed king Udayana of the 
elephant who moved slowly and sportively, whose 
ears and face weie beautiful and who had the 
appearance of a celestial elephant 33 

Expert in the captuie of elephants, he pene 
trated the great foiest alone 34 
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Having seen the false elephant and desirous 
of capturing it, he played sweet tunes on the 
lute but like services to a wicked man, they bore 
no fruit. 39. 

W hile he was busy with the lute, soldiers 
came out of the elephant and with a desire to 
capture him, attacked him all of a sudden with 
impetuosity. 41. 

He looked at them calmly, with his courageous 
heart unagitated Formidable in the circular 
array of troops, he slaughtered them m battle 
42. 

One gallant soldier, who had received a boon 
from God Mahakala and who was on that 
account invincible, attacked him with those t who 
had survived his slaughter and with a stratagem 
captured the king from behind. 43. 

With the king of the Vatsas as a prisoner, 
he entered the capital. 44. 

Then Mahasena with the citizens saluted the 

i 

king of the Yatsas and declared, ( O mighty king, 
you are worthy of respect at my hand. I have 
no enmity towards you J 46. 

With these words, the far-sighted king intro- 
duced his daughter and said, ‘ she is your pupil. 
Teach her the various arts and to play on the 
lute.’ 47. 

Then Udayana saw her whose eyes were like 
the blue lotus. 48. 

Having seen the princess, he was thrilled to 

the bone. 52. 
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The princess saw him and bent down her 
face in bashfulness 53 

The king, being attended by her, full of love 
and solicitude, forgot the existence of his 
kingdom like one made immortal with neetor 55 
The astute Taugandliarayana was distressed 
Having consulted the commander in chief and 
the citizens, he, well veised in supernatural 
science, went away 59 

In ten davs, he leached tlDjayim 64 
"With the supernatuial science, the wise man 
changed his appearence 66 

In the same manner he quickly transformed 
Vasantaka 68 

Stumbling at every step, Yaugandharavana 
appeared on the royal road, smgiDg, laughing, 
reciting, running 69 

In the neighbourhood of the palace of the 
princess, he became stark mad 70 

Out of curiosity, the ladies of the couit 
brought him to the music hall where he saw the 
king, who, like Arjuna*, was the leachei of the 
puncess 71 

He conversed with the king in pnvate and 
with the help of his supernatural science, dis- 
appeared 72 

Aow having freely approached the king, 
Yaugandharayana whispered to him the means 
of freedom and having made an appointment 
again went away 133 

Arjnua a great ancestor of Udayana lived disguised as a eunuch 
in tha capital of the king of the Virata S and taught prineess 

XJttara auiic and daieing 
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beautiful horses and elephants to celebrate your 
marriage and he is already on the load ’ He 
sent messengers to his capital and himself delayed 
(his departure) waiting for the aimy 164-5 
When Gopalaka arrived, great festivities 
began The king together with the queen entered 
the wedding chamber 251 
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Extract from the Kathasantsagara of Soma- 
deva. 

BOOK III. 

CHAPTER L 

Thus having obtained Vasavadatfca, the king, 
the lord of the Vatsas, gradually had Ins mind 
most exclusively and passionately devoted to the 
pleasures of her (society). 3. 

Vaugandharayana, the prime minister, and 
Rumanvan, the commander-m- chief, upheld day 
night the burden of his kingdom 4. 

Once, the minister Yaugandharayana, full 
of anxiety, brought Rumanvan to his house at 
night and said : 5 

4 This lord of the Vatsas is born in the 
family of the Pandavas. To him belongs the 
entire earth, as well as the town called Haslma- 
pura, descended by heredity.’ 6. 

4 All this has the king abandoned, not being 
desirous of making conquests His kingdom is 
confined to this territory alone a single 
state/ 7 

4 Devoted to wme, women, and hunting, he 
certainly is indifferent to the kingdom, all the 
cares of which have been entrusted to us/ 4 8. 

4 We must therefore proceed, by our own 
intelligence, in such a manner, so that he 
should obtain the sovereignity of the whole earth, 
which belongs to him by hereditary right. ’ 9. 
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‘ In this w n we shall give sure proof of our 
devoted 1 03 all \ and perfoim our dutv as 
nnmslcis ’ 10 

* Pradyotn, the king of Nlagadka, is our only 
adversary lie is in eiienij who always attacks 
us m the rear’ 1') 

‘lie has a dnightci I’ idnmati, a pearl of 
a princess I ct us ask her hand for our 
soveicign’ JO 

‘ With out cleverness we shall conceal 
Vasavadatta and lining set hie to hci house 
we shall give out cveiywheic that the queen is 
burnt ’ 21 

‘ I11 no other else will the kiug of Magadha 
give his daughter to our king, for on a former 
occasion, when icqucsted bj 1110 he had ans 
wered.’ 22 

‘“I shall not give mv diilghter, dealer 
to me than life, to the king ot the Yatsas, for he 
is passionately in lo\ e with Yasavadatt 1 ” 2d 

‘ Morcovci the king of the Vatsas will never 
marry any one else as long as the queen is alive 
But if the repoit, that the queen is burnt, is 
spread, all will succeed 24 

‘ When Padmavati is obtained, the king of 
Magadha will be our relation lie will no 
longer attack us 111 the rear but will be our 
ally ’ 25 

1 Then we will pioeeed to conquer the 
eastern and other directions 111 due course In 
this mannoi we will win, for the king of the 
Yatsas, the whole earth ’ 2b 
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But said Human van, ‘ The separation of tlie 
king flora Vasavadalta lias mam seuous disad- 
vantages. 7 To- this Yaugaiidharayana answered 
55 

‘In no other way can our enteipnse be 
accomplished And it the enteipnse is noL 
undertaken, it is ceilain that with this self- 
indulgent king, even the piosent kingdom will 
be lost ’ 36 

‘ But if you aie afraid oi the queen's father 
Canda Mahasena, (be assuied that) lie together 
with the prince and the queen will do whatever 1 
ask him to do.’ GO 

Having heard this JLiom Yaugaudhaiayana 
who had made up his mind, Human van said, 
‘If this indeed is the him resolution, let us 
send for Gopalaka, the respected brolhei of the 
queen We shall consult with him and then 
adopt the necessary measures 7 104-5 

‘All right, 7 said Yaugandharayana And 
Human van, on account of the confidence m his 
colleague, made up his mind to adopt the neces- 
sary measures 106 

The following day the two chief ministers 
sent a messenger of their own to fetch Gopalaka 
under the pretext that (the queen) was longing 
(to see him). 107 

The very day Gopalaka arrived, Yaugandha- 
rayana brought him, during the night, to his 
house together with Rumanvan, 109, 



And Gopalal a, desiring the good of the 
king, appioied of the scheme although it would 
lnmg sonow to Ins sister 111 

Having thus settled the scheme, Yaugau 
dhaiayana, Gopal ika, and Rumanvan then dell 
berated in the following manner 118 

‘Let us undu some pretext go to Lavanaka 
with the king md the queen That is a fxontiei 
distuct and quite dose to Migadha ’ 119 

‘As it contains pleasant hunting giounds, 
the king will be absent {fiom the town) We 
shall then set the ladies < 0111 1 on die and 
pioceed as detei mined ’ 120 

‘ We shall take the queen and put liei, under 
some pietext, 111 the Ivouse ot Padmavati, so that 
she liciself miy he 1 witness of the queen’s 
virtuous conduct duung the period of conceal- 
ment ’ 121 

Having thus deliberated together duung 
the night, they all Y mganilh uayana and otheis, 
entered, on the following da\, the palace of the 
king 122 

Theie Rumpnv 111 made the following lepie- 
senfation to the ling of the Vatsas, ‘ Sue' it 
will be good for us to visit Laeanaka ’l 123 - 

‘ It is a veil pleasant place Theie aie 
delightful hunting giounds and glass for fodder, 
0 king, is easily obtainable ’ 124 

‘ On account of close vicinity, the king of 
Magadka oppiesses all that temtory Let 11 s, 
tbeiefoie, go tbeie for the sake of protection as 
well as for enjoy ment ’ 125 
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Having heard this* the king of the Vatsai, 
passionately fond of sport, made his mind to go 
to Lavanaka together with Yasavadatta. 125. 

CHAPTER II. 

Then by the above-mentioned stratagem, 
Yaugandharayana and other ministers conducted 
the king of the Yatsas with his beloved queen 
to Lavanaka 1 

And the king of the Vatsas, while dwelling 
in that region, roamed afar m the forest day 
after day m search of sport 5 

One day when the king had departed on a 
hunting expedition, the wise Yaugandharayana, 
having arranged the plan of piocedure,*’ and 
accompanied by Gropalaka, Rumanvan, and 
Yasantaka went secretly to the queen Vasava- 
datta b-T 

There he used manifold aiguments to 
pursuade her, alieady inclined, being previously 
informed by her brother, to help m promoting 
the interests of the king 8 

She agreed (to the proposal although) it 
inflicted sorrow of separation upon her. What 
will not women of good families, and attached 
to their husbands, endure ? 9 

Then having given a charm which trans- 
formed appearance, the wise Yaugandharayana 
made the queen assume the diguise of a brahmana 
woman 10. 
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He transfoimed Vasantaka into an one eyed 
brahmana boy md himself, m the same way, 
assumed the appeaiance of an old biahmana 11 
Now taking the queen disguised m that 
manner, and accompanied b\ Yasantaka, he 
of mighty mtelect set out loisuiely to Magada 
12 

Thus the queen Vasvadatta went out of hei 
palace With hei body she walked on the load 
but went m spirit to her husband 13 

Then Rumanian set hei palace on fire 
and proclaimed, ‘ Help, help I the queen to 
gethei with Yasantaka is burnt ’ 14 

Now Yaugandhaiayana togethei with 
Vaaavadatta and Yasantaka leached the capital 
of the king of Magadha 16 

Having seen the princess l’admavati in 
a garden, he, although prohibited by the 
guaids, appioached her with his two com 
pamons 17 

As soon as Padmavati saw the queen Vasa- 
vadatta, disguised as a brahmana woman, she 
fell in love with her at the fiist sight* 18 

The puncess overruled the guards and 
had A augandharayana, disguised as a brahmana 
conducted to hei presence 19 

She asked, 0 great brahmana, how is this 
young damsel related to you 7 What is the 
object of youi visit ’ 7 He answered 20 


Lit love was born in her eyes. 
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1 0 princess, this is my daughter named 
Avantika Her husband is addicted to bad 
habits He has deserted her and gone some- 
where 5 21. 

1 0 gracious lady, I want to leave her m 
your care, meanwhile I'll go, search for her 
husband and bring him back m no time ' 22. 

‘ And please let this one-eyed boy, her 
brother, stay with her so that she may not 
experience the misery of loneliness ’ 23 

Having said this to the princess who granted 
his lequest, the wise minister took leave of her 
and quickly returned to Lavanaka. 24 

Then taking with her Vasavadatta who 
passed under the name of Avantika and ‘ her 
boy follower, the one-eyed Vasantaka, Padma- 
vati, who treated them with great respect and was 
full of kindness for them, enteied her palace, 
(adorned) with many wonders 25-26 

Having perceived that she was a person of 
high rank, Padmavatl attended upon her to 
her heait 7 s content with very costly comforts 
such as she enjoyed herself 29 

Now in course of time, Vasavadatta made, 
foi the princess, the never- fading gailand and 
the ornament on the forehead which she had 
previously learnt from the king of the Vatsas 31 

Meanwhile, having loamed into distant 
hunting-gi ounds, the king of the Vatsas returned 
to Lavanaka, late in the evening. 47, 
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Them be suv the ladies’ couit reduced 
to tshes by file and bend flora the mimsteis 
that tile queen w is burnt with Yas intaka 18 

As soon as be htaid this, be fell on the 
ground, bis beait oieipowered bj unconsei 
ousness, which si emed desnous, as it weie, to 
remoie the pain spiling fiom the icalisation ol 
that sonow 4') 

lie leg lined consciousness aftei sometime 
and Ins heart burnt with gnef as if possessed 
by the fiie which sought to consume the (ima 0 el 
of the queen lwpnnted theie 50 

Then distracted with gnef he lamented and 
resolved to commit suicide But aftei a while 
the 1 mg lemembeied (the piediction)* and le 
fleeted as follows 51 

‘ This imght be some policy employed by 
the mimsteis It is theiefore quite probable 
that I may once rnoie be le united with the 
queen ’ 55 

And exh oiled by the mimsteis, the king 
put self conti ol in his heart 56 

When this was the state of affans at 
Lavanaka, the spies, who weie posted there, 
went to the 1 mg of Magadba and told him every 
thing 58 

As soon as he was mfoimed of the situahon, 
the 1 mg (of Magadha), who knew his time, 

Tho prediction was mailo 1 y the sago ]if- ir ada at tho Ihm of 

departure from Kailsambl f ™ Ween Yasavadatta ™ild 

b e born a son who would rule oytr all tho Vldy adkaras 
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became anxious to give, io the king of the Vatsas, 
his daughter Padmavat! who had previously been 
sought (m marriage) by his ministers. 59. 

Then he sent a messenger and through his 
mouth communicated his desire to the lung of 
the Yatsas as well as to Yaugandharayana. 60. 

And at the advice of Yaugandharayana the 
king of Yatsas accepted the offer. 61 

Then having ascei tamed an auspicious day, 
Yaugandhara} ana quickly sent a messager to the 
king of Magadha with an answei 62 

Then the lord of Magadha made prepara- 
tions for the celebration of the marriage such as 
were worthy of his love for his daughter, his 
own desue, and his wealth. 66. * 

And Padmavat! was delighted when she 
heard that she had obtained a husband she de- 
sired but Vasavaclatta was gneved when the news 
reached her ears. 67 

‘ In this manner an enemy is converted into 
a friend and your husband is 311st the same to 
you,’ this statement of Yasantaka brought her 
consolation like a friend 69. 

And when the marriage was near at hand, the 
wise lady, once more, made for Padmavat! the 
divine and never-fading garland and forehead 
ornament 70 

The seventh day having arrived, the king 
of the Vatsas, accompanied by his ministers, 

! reached there with troops to marry her. 71. 

Having entered the palace of the king of 
Magadha, the king of the Yatsas proceeded to the 



wedding chainbci full o£ women whose husbands 
weie alive 7 b 

There, m the midst of that chamber, he saw 
Padmavati adorned foi the wedding 77 

Then having ascended the altar, he took 
her hand which was the commencement of his 
taking tribute fiom the whole eaitk 79 

At that time, calling the fire to witness, Yau- 
gandhaiayana made the king of Magadha swear 
fueiidship, flee fiom enmity, for his king 84 
His attendants having eaten and drunk, the 
king of the Vatsae set out with his ministers 
takmg the bride Padmavati with him 90 

And having ascended a comfoi table carriage 
sent by Padmavati togetkei with swift horses 
also sent by hei Vasal ndatta too pioceeded 
secietly m the leal of the aimy, making Vasantaka, 
whose appearance had been tiansformed, to 
precede hei 91 2 

Having leached Lav anak, in couise of time, 
the king of the Vatsas entend his own palaee 
with the bude But his heart was always with 
queen Yasavadatta 93 

Now having amved, Vasavadatta euteied 
the house of Gopalaha at night, having posted 
chamberlains outside 94 

There she saw Gopalaha, hei brothei, who 
showed hei great respect and weeping embraced 
him whose eyes were also filled with tears 95 
At that moment, theie amved Yaugandhar- 
ayana , tiue to (the previous) agieemeiit, to- 
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gether with Rumanvan and was courteously 

received by the queen. 96. 

While he was removing her grief caused by 
separation and the great enterprise, those cham- 
berlains repaired to Padmavafci 97 

‘Avantika has arrived, 0 queen’ but has dis- 
missed us in a strange mauner and entered the 
house of prince Gopalaka * 98. 

Padmavati was thus informed by her own 
chamberlains m the piesence oi the king of the 
Vatsas and being alarmed she said to them. 99. 

Go, say to Avantika, 1 you are a ward in 
my charge. What have you therefore to do there 
Come where I am.’" 100 

Having heard these words, the chamberlains 
departed The king asked Padmavati m private, 

‘ Who made this garland and fore-head ornament 
for you ’ 7 101 

She replied, ‘ this great art is the work of 
that lady called Avantika who was put m my 
house by a certain Brahmana as a ward m my 
care k 102 

As soon as he heard this, the king of the 
Yatsas ran to the house of Gopalaka 103. 

Having arrived he entered the house at the 
gate of which chamberlains were posted and m 
the interior of which were the queen, Gopalaka, 
the two ministers, and Y asantaka 104. 

There he saw Vasavadatta returned from 
banishment and overpowered by the poison 

Qf sorrow, fell on the ground 105-6. 
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Thin she too tell on the giound with her 
lmibs pile on it eount of sep irrtiun mil bewailed, 
eensuimg hei own umduet 107 

And the eouple, disti leted with gucf, a o 
wept aloud Ihu e\en the flee of \ nigandha 
raj un was washed with tells 108 

lining he udi it tli it time, 1 imuitntioiis of 
lint soil, I'ldtiiar iti, hiwildiiul i uni to that 
\eij pliee 101) 

(jiaduillj sin became iw ire of the true st ite 
of the King mil of V isu lditt i md w is l educed 
to i similar st ite Noble women m simple and 
iffeetiouate 110 

Then wise Aaugandliai ijanasnd to the 1 ing 
of the Yatsas, Sue 1 I did all this with the 
desire to get unneisil soieieignty for you be 
lruirying you to the diughtei of the ling of 
Magadhu The queen is not ill tile slightest degree 
to blame And this hei eo wite is a witness of 
hei entuous eoniluet during the penod of 
separation ’ 112 3 

Then Padmavati, free from all trace of 
jealousj, sard, 1 1 am re idv to entei rnlo file just 
now to proee hoi purity 114 

The King sard, ‘ I alone am to bl line for it 
was foi my sal e that the queen endured this 
great alfliction ’ 115 

And Yasasadatta said with a firm resolution, 

‘ X must entei rnlo hie to remo\e suspieion fiorn 
the heait of the king 116 
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Then the wise Yaugandharayana, the fore- 
most of enterprising men, sipped water, and pure, 
with his face turned to the east, uttered these 
words. 117. 

‘ If I atn a benefactor of the king and if ihe 
queen is pure, speak out, ye guaidians of the 
world If not, I sacrifice my body ’ 118. 

Having said these words, he became silent and 
this heavenly screech was heard, ‘foitunate aie 
you, 0 king 1 whose minister is Yaugandha- 
rayana, and whose queen is Vasavadatta who was 
a goddess m a prei ious birth. No blame attaches 
to her. ’ Having said these words, the speech 
ceased. 119-20 

And the king of the Yatsas together with 
Gopalaka praised the policy ol Yaugandarayana 
and considered the whole earth as already subject 
to him. 122 

Then the king, possessing the two queens like 
incarnate forms of love and happiness, had 
his love increased day by day on account of living 
together, and experienced the highest bliss 123. 



NOTES 


•n*?T — means a st 1117a which foims the 
beginning of the pi ologue It eithci imokes 01 
piaises a deity 01 pionounccs a benediction 
on tlie audience Fuithei it gives some nidi 
cation of the plot of the play Sometinns. 
the stan 7 a is so constiuctcd that the names of 
principal clmacteis can be pieced togethei fiom 
a juxtaposition of syllables The aui^H<-unisu?lR 5 t 
quoted hy msturii gives the following definition — 
tKt^tu^ifr The desciipion 
giveiimthe is the following — 

uni ^1 5 t wnjiEmungm 1 
Now all the chai ictenstics of aui^qr ait found 
in the stan/a, lecitcd by the stage managei 
This stanza is theiefoie the leal HP-Vt as defined 
by writers on Sansl nt poetics The word 
as used 111 the play has obviously theiefore a 
meaning quite different fiom what it has 111 
classical Sanskut drama, eg, in the plavs of 
Kalidasa 

It is denied fiom the root U"^‘to rejoice’ 
or ‘ to be pleased ’ The etymological meaning 
therefoie is ‘ pleasure’ or ‘ delight ’ This mean- 
ing is expressed 111 a passage of msqaqin — 
^1% ^>i 5 uu% gptfram 'HKMaisr=r<t 1 

eesift'jjiat <remqireir arfuug; at qt u 
The ifta-ai gives 575ft iro wivir su«pr uig, 
as synonyms of sn qt, which therefore means ‘ a 
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drum,’ or c a tabor, trumpet, a kettle-drum,’ and 
may be taken to mean 4 instrumental music ’ Thus 
interpreted the stage-direction will be significant 
and the appearance ot tile manager on the stage 
dramatic A brilliant sally of instrumental music 
will be the most appropriate harbinger of the 
appearance of the managei The music then 
stops all of a sudden as if by magic 

IT Literally means 4 holder of thread, an 
architect, a mason, a eaipenter/ In drama 
he is the chiet actor who superintends the 
representation of the whole play Origin- 
ally he held the strings of puppets hence 
he was so-called. 

‘ Having the same colour, i e , white 
like the new moon But the idea of whiteness or 
brightness is generally associated with the 
full moon. It is the idea of beauty which is 
associated with the new moon Also 4 white’ 
and * beautiful * are often synonymous terms 
m Sansknt language I have preferied to 
translate it as 4 beautiful. ’ 

It is derived from the root with 
the preposition sn 4 to distil ' It therefore 
means 4 distillation, juice, honey ’ and 4 wine ’ 

The phrase is ambiguous as it 
can be interpreted m several ways (1 ) 

i err 

l % e , 4 (the arms) which have 

poured wine for a lady-love ’ This explana- 
tion is to be rejected as opposed to the charac- 
ter of Balarama In J the epic mythology he 
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is lepiesented as a lo\ ei of wme but nowkeie 
as a lovei of women It is Ins biothei Ivrsna 
wlio flames as i lovei of women (2) suarpr 
^trn^ra ’TIi'TT ar i i e , ‘ (Ike 

aims) to wliuli lislhssnoss is impait 
ed. bj wme 'I'lns c\pl m ition is also to be 
rejected on the -.lound tbit it will leduce 
the piav cl to m lbsuidity The piayei 
solUs protection which the arms languid 
with wme eiiinot affoid The piajei will 
theiefoie be futile (I) air ‘-era 
sRl infirm 1 t e , ‘ (aims) to which 

all lound vigoui is impaited by wine This 
intei pietation will suit the chaiactei of 
Balaramu as well as the piayei 

— Bala also known as Baladeva and 
Balarama is a god of epic mythology lie is an 
mcai nation of Visnu and is famous as the 
third llama The fiist Rama was the son of 
Tamadagm also named I’arsuiama, the second 
was the son of Dasaiatha The 1st two 
Ramas lived in the Tieta while the thud 
in the Dvaparayuga Bala is the son of 
Roliini and the eldei biothei of Kisna 
with whom he is often identified He is 
white, while Krsna is hlael He wields the club 
and is a lenowned hero but his favourite 
weapon is ploughshaie He is a great lover of 
wme In the stanza, leference is made to his 
white complexion and love of wme 
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tjsrr is the name of the wile of Yisnu She 
is also called sft and qsr- 

^arr She was born from the lotus sprung from the 
forehead of Yisnu. But she is frequently 
represented as risen from tiie churning of ocean 
Gods and demons contended for her. She is also 
the wife of Dharma and as such leaches morality 
to Indra and often discourses on religion As 
Rukinim, she is wife of Krsna, mother of 
Pradyumna, and sister of Dhiita and AGdhata 
She is fortune, the goddess of beauty, happiness, 
and wealth and material prosperity personified, 
cf Kalidasa’s Eaglmvam^a IY 5 

cTO£lH» 1%^ I 

m^t M^fcTqimr *i3r ii t 

derived from ?r with the 
preposition 1 to descend, to make one-self 
manifest, to become incarnate ’ is to be interpret- 
ed as equivalent to or gjsicTK meaning 

‘ manifestation, incarnation J The phrase may 
be translated ‘ full of the incarnated beauty ’ or 
1 full of the manifest beauty of the goddess ’ 

«khi. us 1 derived from the root ‘ to love, 
to wish, to desire ' means 4 lovely, charming.’ 
is an attribute of 3J3U I 

: The first stanza is so constructed that the 
names of principal characters, Udayana, Vasa-' 
vadatta, Padmavati, and Yasantaka, are directly 
mentioned The plot of the play is also indicat- 
ed if the stanza is translated in tae following 
manner . May the arms of mighty Udayana, 
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whose stiengtli is \ asavidattn, churning like the 
new moon it eventide, — nuns winch ire lemfoiced 
with the acquisition (irna) of Pudmavati -and 
shining (m the company of) Vasantaka, 
piotect you i 

Rum— etymology doubtful, means * costume 
of an actoi ' 01 decoration ’ The meaning is 
sometimes extended Prom ‘dress’ it comes to 
menu ‘ the dressing loom’ which was separated 
by n cuitain Sometimes the meaning is 
restricted to the ouitnin which on the authonty 
of Visvalocana is also called nepathya What 
the author wants to cxpicss is that the actois 
lino not as yet nppe vied on the stage piopei, are 
belprd the cult un but lit ai enough to make their 
words audible to the uidiciiio 

— Bliasa uses this teim which is 
neither used 111 my otbei extant play except 
the Mattavilasa, not is defined by treatises 
on dramatuigy like Bhaiatn’s NatyaZastia or 
Dhanaiiyay n’s TJa'ampa The teim geneially 
employ ed is pi astauma, which is explained by the 
Sahxtyadai pana m the following mannei — 

srfr iMannu turn mftmnpr* ten at i 
gyremwj *ri?ctl «<mn net li 
wrn mnh ■H'sranq st^gtruawiii fm i 
■aiget instn stren atoianui Ht u 

Cf NatyaZastia 

rraist Pn sflsj g nfrantb i 

-i'cti, i si^naxni l tRixtniJi N it 
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. nt from this definition that 
is e\i e y a j en ^- t 0 prastdvand. Accord- 
sl id p and ec i m tMpand should be spoken by a 

ing o aiata» si.^- ^ Bhasa’s term is there- 

„ a*opricite as named after the 

fore quite 

speaker : 

^ derived from with the 

tuv-rrewr ieans ‘ a wanderei , a mendicant 

preposi ion man, 0 £ ^ all ti Bit a lady born in 
•3Ti5n?cT*r A lady 

A . • 

Avanti 5 

„ r ^ orce of ihdpi will be missed unless 
e f' ms t ruc ts the scene m Ins nnagma- 
lermitage, situated m a forest 
er of the kingdom of Magadha. 
n^ai t e fiontij ace w p ere hermits, engaged in 

t is a sacied p 3 penance and religious rites, 
\ G J, 61 * < ^-J nail ^ ( l ole atmosphere is pervaded with 
e w illity and gentleness Love is 
peace, tianquy | Q human beings but also to 

s own no on l0 resa j£ that suc h timid creatures 
animals with th e shake]Q all fear and aze 

as the deer haw , _ 

, liven trees, creepers, and fiower- 

. _ , _ ly nurtured In the penance-grove, 

beds are tender , i , i i 

ess love and kindness, where any 

u o oun ' a rshness 1S inconceivable, there 

rudeness or h , , . . , mu 

^ guaids driving men out. Their 

appear wo C0n g ru0lis as the appearance of an 

ac ion is as in ian m a c h urc h. This will explain 

arme lc ^augandharayana and Vasavadatta 

as ° w j at the rude treatment of the 

reel so mdigna 

guards. 
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dbi tuimg — was the son of Yugandkaia, 
prime minister to Eday ini’s father Y lugandha 
rayin i w as 1 aiscd to this e\ iltcd office by 
heieditarj succession 

TtHther — is formed fiom rj with the preposi- 
tion tt It is pi eseut tense passu e voice, third 
person, singula 

P 2 Trent;- — from the root w-q or thro 
‘to spindle,’ ‘to poui out — with the piep 
It meins ‘airogud, hau„ht\, insolent’ 
M-iOiaMosoT lies been expluncd as a buhuvuhi 
compound, i e , jsut oru i 

But it will suit the contest better to explain it 
thus ni<<! trust utrr i 

fhrera — denved fromn%r with pi ep at ‘to 

wonder, to be pioud of It means 1 proud, 
arrogant’ m^ra— p p p fiom '•£ with nr means 
‘quiet, solitary, calm ’ =Wcf iltitlc'iiict 
num urn urarsriRf i This is an instance 

of what is called the cvi suffix When something 
is transformed into what it was not before then 
this suffix is used 

P 2 L 5 Bhide reads qt.ssm wi«im ftoiot- 
smittl The reading adopted in the text is 
better as it contains a soit of pun on Taiicoici 
and is the most natural and appropriate answer to 
Vasal ndatta’s question r UU TUhk< 4I% I Ifhlde 
thinks that this remaik refeis to the guaids, 
‘ Yaugandharayana means to say that the guards 
show themselves to be iguoiant of dkauna ’ But 
this view is untenable Eirsllj, there is not one 
but two guards Had the poet ref ei red to the 
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guards, he must have used the dual instead of the 
singular number. Secondly, he must have known 
that the guards were agents As such no 
responsibility could devolve upon them The real 
perpetrator of the deed was not the guard but his 
officer who gave him the order, or the master who 
employed him 

P. 2. L. 6.— The first sentence 
is omitted by Bhide. 

P 2 L 10. Bhide reads for 

1 from the root ^ with srsr, 

means ‘ are shaken off, frightened away, ’ 1 e. 
expelled. 

P. 2 L 15 

I The sentence is rather obscure 
and can be interpreted m several ways : (1) 
‘You once enjoyed meting out such treatment 
to people, 1 e.. turning them out, but now you 
have given it up/ This implies censure on 
Vasavadatta A loyal and devoted servant like 
Yaugandharayna does not criticise the behaviour 
of the consort of his royal master, much less 
under the present circumstances when she is 
physically fatigued and mentally smarting under 
a humiliation Yaugandharayana wants to 
console and not to rebuke her (2) ‘This kind of 
humiliation ( esa visayah ) you have already 

experienced m the beginning though given up 
afterward, i.e , not experienced recently/ This 
may possibly refer to her elopement from 
her father's palace. But there is nothing m the 
story as preserved m the different versions of 
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tlic legend of 0<hy -in i to show tint Vasal ulalt i 
was ever rudely In tied 01 subjeclid to 
humiliation On the contrary, she was dwavs 
well treated Morcovu, a reference to hei past 
in the manner alluded to m lho play would at this 
st igc he unintelligible to \asnvndatta hnsell 
(31 ‘You thought o\er the subject md 
disregarded it,’ i c , tin hardships and incon 
Ycmenees i 0 hultin o fiom a participation md 
actne eo operation m the scheme of the 
minister fills is a rather foued interpretation 
as it explains yps by ' thought ’ and trt'cWT 
by ‘ disregarded ’ But tile precise meaning is 
not known md none of the explanations is 
satisfactory The simplest way however is to 
explain thus ‘ You hare enjoyed and renounced 
your kingdom,’ i c, having renounced your 
kingdom, p daces comfoits, etc , and b rung made 
such a glorious sacrifice you should not mind 
such tndcs as being turned out 

P 2 L 17 — The line is genci illy explained 
thus (1) ‘ Formerly you liked to pioceed in 
royal processions (Uoh.) with guards turning 
men out of youi way, ' i e , implying a com 
panson with the procession of Padmavati 
But this must be lcjected because Padmavati 
has not as yet appeared on the stage Aaugan 
dharayana does not 1 now that people aie being 
turned out on hei account No reference to her 
procession therefore could be made (2) ‘ On a 
former occasion also you attained youi cherished 
object (u3h),’ i e , married TJdayana This 
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explanation is quite irrelevant. I construe the 
line m the following manner ' i 

I ‘ First even you gave your consent 
(^rfaiTc?^). This was the only course of action 
(STcTq).’ 

P. 2. L. 20 derived from n To go,’ means 
4 swift, speecty, a spoke of a wheel/ For the last 
two lines, cf Kalidasa, Meghadnta 

P. 2 L 23. derived from the root 

4 to bind, to shine,’ means c clad m armour, 
an attendant of ladies’ court.’ H e is described 
thus . : i 

li Matrgupta says . 
qr i%c4 qqirqiqtWiicr:: i 

wfow\*i;s*]rcn u 

P 2. L 25. derived from the root 

with prep, srn 4 to revile, reproach/ means 
4 reproach, blame. ’ Distinguish from a 

similar form m I 

P. 3 L 5 an exclamation of joy. ^ci 

3g^+<7P7t ^mrtror^n^r: i 

fqigq^R q&cr %\% *rfeirR^ i 

i.e , enlightened, full of knowledge or discrimi- 
nation. 4 mmd’; cf. Medml Rosa : 

«T?lr is not used here as a term of endearment 
as explained by some commentators A minis- 
ter could not use such a term for the queen 
of his royal master It only indicates that 
the minister was much older m age than 
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Vasavadatta The tcim is also ippropn ite as he 
passes her ok as his sistei 

P 3 L 12 — The loot Pa 7, ‘to chug 

to, to ittich, to embnee’ is genoially used in 
the paiasmaipadu llic use of the atmanepada 
is rate 

P 3 L 13 g5(ir° — lit ‘whose uarne is uttered 
by the ciders ’ This is explained by V S 
Suhthankar as ‘ who has received fiom the 

elders the mine ’ There is a com ention in 

India which forbids to pionounce the name 
of a person to whom lespect is due, t e , a son 
will not addiess his fathei by name, a Hindu 
wife will uot pionounce the name of her 
husband, and so on The chambcilain wants to 
express that Dai Saha is so gieat and everybody 
is so respectful to him that his name is 
never pionounced except by his parents 
— suffix is added to the words 

•nun and wt without any change of meaning 
thus nmcv 4 -iih, 

L 14 Darsaka was a 1 in,, of 

.Magadha According to the historical tiadition 
preserved in the Puraiias, Darsaha was the 
son and successoi of lung Ajatasatru of 
.Magadha His name is not mentioned by the 
Jam tiadition which recognises Udaya oi 
Udayabhadda, oi XJdaym as tne son and successoi 
of Ayatas itru The MahaVamsa, the Buddhist 
genealogy agiees with the Jam tiadition 
but it mentions the last 1 ing of this dynasty 
by name of Nagadasaka which may leally 
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represent Darsaka m a modified form. The 
information supplied by the Purdnas, the Jam 
and the Buddhist chronicles is confiictmg, but 
the acciunt of the Purdnas is independently 
corroborated by the testimony of Bhasa 
We may therefore accept the state- 
ment o£ the Purdnas to be correct. Darsaka 
had his capital at Ra]agrha and must 
therefore be placed before Udayi who is 
uniformly credited with the foundation of 
Pataliputra on the bank of the Granges. 

i 

Darsaka -belonged to the Sisunaga dynasty. 
He succeeded to the throne m C. 475 B. C 
and is supposed to have reigned 24 or 25 
years. According to the Buddhist tradition 
all the kings of this dynasty were parricides 
but this information is not confirmed by 
any other authority, and is therefore un- 
trustworthy. 

STWsft According to Somedeva, Padmavati 
was the daughter of the kmg of Magadha who 

is called Pradyota. See Kss =sr 

III 1. 19 cr^i^ 

III 1-20 

Tt^t^crr «n&n<ut.sror III 2-17 

L 15 4 dwelling m the her- 

mitage.’ This shows that women also renounced 
the woild, became hermits and had a right to 
dwell in a hermitage These hermitages were 

not exclusive preserves of men but were mixed 
colonies of ascetics. 
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L 16 Trail — Thole an seicral Raja 
grhas One was the cipitnl of the Kelvins, i 
tribe of Illinois, whose tinitoij wissitinled 
bei oiul the Be is m tin Punj ib K ul ei i, the 
mothci of Bhuiti, belonged to this tube A 
second R'ljagrh i is muitioiad hi the famous 
Chinese pil,nm Ilmen Tsmg as the capital of 
Ball li Tin fluid I{ ij lgrh i w is the uicient 
cipifal of My ulhi Tim u is i still oldei 
capitil of M ij, ulli i c ilh d Cunviiji which was 
aliimloiieil In hin s Bimliisui who founded 
Raia„-'ia His soil, tin famous Ajit-natiu 
foitihul llipgrhi as he was afraid of an 
im asion bj Pi idj ota, King of Malwi It 
lcm lined the eipital of Mag idha dining the 
leign of Du il i hut was ah unioned bv King 
Dilaji who mult Puahputii his capital 
Rapgrha liciei ltcOitrtd its gloiv aftei 
waids The Biulilli i frciiuenth visited Rajagrha 
md often lned time After his death the fust 
Buddhist Council ivis held heie The gieat 
Asol a is said to haie letued to this place 
altei his abdication The mms of the old capital 
die situated m the village ot Rajgir, m the 
district of Gaj i 

L 23 umterajatt — ‘ daughtei of the 1 wg 
of Magadha ’ implies coutiadiction with the 
statement of the chamberlain who calls her 

the sister of King Daisaha But the eon- 

tiadiction is not real as tiotgar may be 

tianslatcd as ‘pimeess,’ te, the princess of 

Magailha 
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L 24 *ttt5W?cr m\ki I 

cT \ i e , they who ioietell or pi edict the 
future The root is ‘ to foretell.’ 

P 4, L. I Erg;*? From the root feu with 
the prep ar, ‘ to hate, dislike, or feel repug- 
nance,’ means ‘hatred, aversion, hostility, 
repugnance/ 

L 2 Prom the root with 

t he pi op H, ‘ to desire, to long,’ means ‘desne, 
longing sentiment, conviction, determination/ 

L .1 vtfew&Rxibm'* : 

57^lTfn7rrf t*. H TV-TcT-Stufd 


i Lit £ on account of the state 
of being desirous of having for hei the wife- 
hood of my master,’ i. e , his longing that she 
should be the wedded queen of Lukyan a. The 
word is masculine and is always used m the 
plural 


L 4 ^cli means £ one's own, one’s self, 
a kinsman, relation’ etc ^tTT therefoie means 
‘ the state of belonging to one's self, ownership, 
relationship, devotion ’ 


L, 5 7 This remark of Vasavadatta is 
placed by Bhide before the soliloquy of Yaugan- 
dharayana The word should not be 

confused as being connected with . It is 
the feminine form of c a child,’ which 

word is derived from the root ^ * to tear, to 
split up * 

I< 15. This remark is placed by Bhide 
before that of the lady-hcimit 
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inmsRt denied fiom loot 3=1 with the prep 
Vpl ‘to he bom ’ me ins ‘finnh net, noble 
hath ’ lit moms ‘ follow in., the foim,’ 

le lcstinhliu., i foim, smlible, uoithv 
confoinnbli The ttpitsoion ini> lie tianslilcd 
is ‘ ion foim ibh to hei nohli buth oi hei 

f until 

1/ 2~) Hindi mils ik-itiftue wlmh m the 
month of l’ulin n iti is not ippiopmti utifTCnfet 
is dttldidli i liittii leading Hit p p 

ofipl’l with tlu )irip (it ‘to lntitliL hull, 
to ht fret ft am leu muiti oi ippiehaision,’ 
nn. ms ‘full of loniuknet ti i fiom m\ietv, 
consoled 

P 5 L 'I minr w is a king ot Aiauti, 
ani a contempot in of the Buddha lit once 
tlu ii tolled to itt id Rajigrln, llie capital of 
'Uigidhi, diuiii a the uign of Aiatasatiu 
who, in (onscquuiu, foitifled tilt place At 
coidmg to Kstimmlias Brhuthutha tnanjan 
II 2 1 , lie was the -p mdson oi Maliendi i 
vauiiiu, tilt soi of raiismii He iras 
nllttl Cauda ‘tin litite’ tiom i boon, lQteived 
fiom Hit goddess ( amh Ht wis known is 
Miluseiii fiom tht vast si/t and stiength of 
his amlj lit is lepiesenttd m the 
PuiLtjnayaugandhurtiyaiiu — a jllaj ittubuted 
to Bhasa — as a soit of. Indian Jf lpoleon who 
is always lolloivtd hi nmumtiible vmrgushed 
kings and piinces Buddhasv um, the author of 
the Bihatlcatha $ lol asamgraha, lepiesents him 
as a ciuel monarch whos- wanton oppression 
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had disgusted his subjects Avanti was a 
pretty large state m the sixth and the fifth 
centuries B. (). And the vai ious accounts of 
Pradyota, preserved in the Purdnas and 
different versions of the Brhathathd aie 
agreed that he was a very powerful king. He 
is called, in the present play, k the lord of the 
rise and fall of royal dynasties on this earth’ 

i Act YI 6. 

But it appears that Pradyota was not a pro- 
pel but a dynastic name Accoidmg to the 
Paninas, the Pradyota dynasty was founded 
by Punika or Pulika who slew his master 
Ripunjaya, the last of the Brhadrathas. Several 
rulers of the Pradyota dynasty leigned at 
Uj jay mi which was their capital 

P. 5. L. 12 derived from with H 

'to fly, to hasten, to arrive' means Tight, hasten- 
ing, arrival ' Here it may be translated as 
‘ sending. ’ 

L. 13 SficttHit Yasavadatta anticipates the 
success of Mahasena’s embassy and therefore 
Padmavati’s marriage with her own brother. 
The latter m that case will be the former’s 
sister-m-law. 

L. 17. refers to the embassy of 

Pradyota Being sought by the powerful 
monarch of Avanti on behalf of his son was 
regarded as a great honour for Padmavatl. 

E. 25. derived from the root 

with prep ho confide, to trust,’ means Ton 
fidence, trust/ 
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L 26 denvcd fiom the 100 I n 3 

‘ to consult dehbeiatc speah comes to mean 
‘ to incite’ with the addition of piep and f<r 
P 0 L 1 71B — denied fiom the loot qu 

II A to weal clothes, to put on ’ me ms a ar 
ment dies' ’ uct is iko denied fiom the 
same loot This loot should not he confused 
with titr I I> ‘to In c dwell,’ noi with qq 
II P ‘to shine ’ 

L 2 -'I'M— domed fiom efra ‘to eon 

secrate, initiate means ‘ initiation foi leligious 
study’ qtitaqig. from the loot ^ 1\ T ‘to 
fulfil, to complete, to finish, to spend a piescnhed 
period ’ 

L 3 qm^twOTi— uriUwnn mqg 
w trwRyciniaqr i vw-srstmr jfimauar uar firm 
'•la’imrwfaui i vfujfvm am a aniracwt 
tnaat itvii 5ii umfutrafiim i The (ompound 
can be explained in thiec ivaj s (1) She to 
whom religion is deal and delightful, (2) She 
who is deal to those who aie devoted to then 
leligion, and (_,) She who holds men, who aie 
devoted to then leligion, dear 

L 4 emfitra — desideiative from mil with 
prep siq ‘to ocqune ’ means ‘desned object ’ 

L 5 Elude adds the words umj cut enqg 
’sft’St 1 aftei Tam i 

L 6 Elude leads -Wa befoie but it 

is quite unnecessary 

L 8 Bhide reads mimTjuqjt C 
L 13 Bhide adds sjqtnn before 3m ' 
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L 13 STncTsr^T.r uiftni ?w *t^t vht w.n 
nr dngcm<p«r one whose husband is gone abioad 
She is one ol the eight kinds ot heroines 
Accoidmg to Somadova. Yasivadalia was passed 
oil bv Yaugandhaiavana as Iun daiiglih r m*i* 
K ss III 2-21 XmUWttl HUT ~ i^q^fr H?IT JOT « 

[j lo T.t gw- demul Uoni g;g 4 to mle ’ 
means ‘a brown led ihuh it is the enmson 
( olotiied eloth, worn 1)} as<etics 

L 17. cqaiOTHn -zvj vot^t gqr 

g{ HI i c , she who has seen 1 lie observ- 

ance ol i elision or she whose religious 
observance is seen 

L 25 sgqpjrgqjr derived liom the loot isr 
with prep fg, and ‘to have iecoinsi\ to 
eon I ess * means ‘ expectation ' urerHR'w irom 
the root str wnth the pie}) m?r ‘ to agiee, to pio- 
mise, to acquiesce in ’ 'idle loot sn means * to 
know 7 , to a]>prehend ’ but the addition of the pne- 
position has modified its meaning. 

P 7 L 4 derived Irom the loot 

with the prep, ft ‘to throw, to deposit -with ’ 
meaus ‘a deposit or a pledge ’ 

L 7 Bhide reads for 

ST<!j(T%= The former reading seems to be 

moie appropriate as it indicates respect to- 
wards the hermit 

L 10 ^ngftcgig from the root with 
‘ to stand near, to follow', to carry out, to per- 
form.’ ‘performance’ is also derived 

from the same root 

Xi 11 from the root sir with sift 
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to i \pl mi, spc il . n nut ’ fqR it, p p of hi 

L 10 stvjiutrn— tiom the Toot nip uiili 
the piep tjivt and 37 ‘to „o ntai, to assent to 
a„rce ’ Blndt it uls the bcnttnu thus 

71*37 KtH7H7 it vruett uT^ut n'i«n5tan,i 
Ii id Bhult adds In line TtTmfrat i 

L i") TnrifT — duivtd fiom tin loot t with 
the pieposition Tit to brin t j lit u to piopnc 
liitnis 1 foim, ipptai lnti.shipi ’ 

P 8 L I Tt^rHS is dented fiom the loot m 
mill tht prtp ttc ‘ to finish. to tcumnatt 

L 4 Qaf<Xct — p p fiom tht loot 7t<S with 
the prep gq, ‘to thin), to deteinime, to 
consider ’ 

I 7 7ftnt7t7 — fiom the loot with the 
pup 7ft ‘ to fullil to mituie, to develop’ 

stihfstr vpmOr— locative absolute arafet is 
the p p of ^tt( with piep 7K ‘ to st mil til m to 
he established ’ 

I G ^natrat u— genitive ibsolute a7n7m 
is from the loot ut with the piep 37 ‘ to bung 
neai to leston, to piodute ’ 

L 7 t 7 «HR^rw is explained bj Blnde is ‘do 
solving his (Taugandhaiuj in i’s) confidence,’ 
le, Yau^andluaj ana feels convinced that he 
tan trust Padm iv iti This is quite wide of 
the mail Tht pioblem is how to convince 
tht king of tilt vntuous condutt of V isavndalta 
during the period of sep nation This pioblrm 
is solved bj making Padniavati a witness of 
7 asavadatta’s conduct <7/ lomadevo, Isv III 
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[Act I. 


1 - 1:21 ^=4T ^ Wlrsfl ^41 t 

^^ri%cimi 'im ^i^trftinWufT » 

Cj also I E E 2. 11 J- LI 4 

2n^eil%# l Tlie idea is that PadmavatT 
will be able to assure llu* lung ol the vntuc 
oL Vasavadatta when the latter is restored 
to him 

[j .SO Construe the sentence thus • mv m 
sum wffi sni^r (%i^r) srfetfr -ivj l 

‘Those who hist pieduted oul cahumt}, 
saw PadmavatT as the future queen ol the 
king 5 According to Somadevu, Xarada 
predicted the niisfoitune but not the marriage 
with PadmavatT although he gave out hint of 
success of the plan of the ministeis See 
Kss III 1 46-1 Moreover, the plan ol \ a ugan- 
dharayana was, accoidmg to Somadeva, an 
aggressrve one It had the object to make 
[Jdayana a universal emperor. 

L 10-11 Cf. Bhasabhuti, Uttat arumacarita 

Act I 10 

L. 13 Bhrde reads lor i 

L 16 Bhicle reads for ''JTcruc^rqri i 
from the root wrth i% ho confide, 

to trust ’ 

^r^nt^rr ‘ not frightened ’ g-focr is p. p. 
from £ to be satisfied. ’ 

derived from the root % with the prep. 
sr^T i to go towards, to admit, to be convinced * 
means £ trust, faith, assurance ’ 

L. 17 derived from the loot with 
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1 to prosper, to grow,’ means ‘ fully grown, 
abundantly furnished ’ 

— etymology doubtful It may be 
derived from the loot fin; ‘ to sound ’ The noun 
fire: means ‘ a rogue, i voluptuaiy ’ fire 7 means 
‘a blanch of a tiee Bhide leads for 

ulsi i 

L 18 Jjftrre— superlative of 55 means 
most’ Ttfavllfir - ‘lawny, blown colouied It 
is generally denved fiom but it is more 
appropuatc to connect it with Trfir, le, haring 
the colour of a monkey 

L 19 ngtsjii — ‘of many sources 733 nmqt 
*re<r H nai£PT 1 

L 20 tprare tefers to the chamberlain whom 
one could expe< t to see 111 a court but not in a 
hermitage hence the remark of the student 

L 22 3 'reacjH,— ‘moving gently 01 ap- 

proaching noiselessly, ' to be denved fiom with 
37 ‘to glide, to approach ’ 

L 23 A hermitage is a cosmopolitan place 
All can enter without any reseive and claim 
sanctuary 

P 9 L i ryrft'Tk'iim is explained by Bhide 
as ‘ easy to look aftei * The context does not 
support this explanation Yasavadatta shuns 
the sight of strangers Hei dignified, modest and 
couilly behavioui is noticed by Padmavati who 
realises her responsibility and theiefore remarks, 
‘ My ward must be looked after veiy carefully ’ 

L 6 — pp of ^ with fir ‘to get nd 

of, to give up, abandon, to turn ’ 
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[An I 

L 7. gifetjR c dwelling place,’ derived 
from the root s^ruilli ^n^r. cj note on nwf T *»T 
on p. 112. 

L. 9 Toi specializing in the 

i 

Sruti , i e the Yeda ’ 

L. 10 In the 7th and 6th centimes 

B 0 India was divided into a number of states or 
nations, of which sixteen are mentioned as of 
eonsideiable extent, powei, and importance 
Two lists of the 16 maluljunapadas aie given, 
one by the Angutlcna Nihil ya of the Buddhists 
and the other by the Bhagavail silt) a ol the 
Jams The two lists are not identical but the 
Yatsas are mentioned by both of them The 
Vatsas were therefore an important kingdom* 

The kings of the Yatsas weie descendants of 
the Pandavas It is related in the Put anas that 
Nicaksu, the great-great-giandson of Janamejaya 
abandoned TTastmapur when it was earned away 
by the Ganges and made Kau<ambl Ins capital, 
lung Udayana of Kau^ambi is frequently de- 
scribed as a descendant of iVrjuna 

The Mahabharata traces the origin of the 
Yatsas to a king of Kasi 

The Yatsas are closely associated with the 
Bhargas or Bhaggas cf. Mbh II 30 11 

II Prince Bodhi, son of U dayana, is said to 
have lived and built a palace m Sumsumaragin, 
the capital of the Bhargas, It is possible that 
the latter formed a dependency of the iVatsas. 
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L 10 afnrf is the p p of c*3T ‘ to 

dwell ’ 

L 12 sfWcM ‘ the ict of mentioning ' It is 
denved fiom the loot with a to mention 

L 22 qtlHScn— p p of with siSr and u 
1 to appioach, to approach with one’s mind ’ 
means 1 deal, beloved lit a peison to whom 
the beams devoted 

P 10 L 8 qtvqqqHiftm — stv-ming snm 
H — ‘ desnous to lescue hei ’ ^tvtRPra 

—is the infinitive of with wtr and ai ‘ to 
appioach, to assist ’ The inusvaia of the liifini 
tive is diopped vvlicn q>OT and JTW aie the second 
members of the i ompound 

L 17 erjafiqiiqn— ‘ Compassion, tender- 
ness, kindness ’ It is denved fiom the root 551 
with org ' to shout, to show sympathy ’ 013*1.0 

theiefoie means sjmpathy 01 kindness, «ai;j*rcj 
‘ full of sympathy ’ HtgSRliOtq ‘ fullness of com 
passion or sympathy ’ 

L 21 This lemuk of Vasavadatta is 
ironical 

P 11 L 11 ntfiaoi — qshftit qftcmej an qrgro 
qirs iqfic qvq h — 

1 whose body was led with dust on account of 
lolling 011 thegiound qtg denved fiom a loot 
qtj to soil 1 means ‘ dust ’ 41451 — led, 01 pink, 
01 yellow 

L 15 — The cakiavaka bird is regaided as 
au ideal of conjugal love The couple is sijp 
posed to be sepaiated from each other aftei 
sunset Most heart lending is their wail of 
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separation But even their sorrow looks small 
as compared with that of Udayana 

L 18 The idea is that such wondciful and 
deep love has immortalised her The prophecy 
has come hue, for Vasavadatta is a well-known 
figme m Sanskrit Literature 

L 19. qq^^Nfqrf the infimthe of the 

causal of W with qrc and ^ 1 to console J 

L 23 acfcT ^<T ?TfT vTW SRpT V*? H srcI<f<jfecH3 W“ 

: 4 Whose face is emaciated with constant 

flow of tears ’ Held derived from ct^ with sr * to 
spread, to extend ’ is used as, an indeclinable 
and means ‘ continuousl) , constantly ’ de- 

rived from % £ to burn, to waste away 5 means 
£ burnt up, wasted, thin, emaciated ’ 

L. 24. i 

L. 2b. ^q^n. noun from ^ with £ to 
cease, to stop * means ‘ cessation, death.’ 

P 12. L to miMcfo— sriNcnfr 

£ when the moon and 

the stars are set * It goes with 

L. 27. Ibis is not quite correct 

because si-ors with ^ir to take leave is 

atmanepada. 

p. 12. L 12 ’mqrcKTj; refers here to the 
inside of the camp of Padmavati It does 
not refer to the inside of a carriage because 
the journey is not undertaken Padmavati 
is passing the night m the hermitage. Of. 
the speech of the chamberlain SRuKuwf- 
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[Act II 


means ‘ hair, a lull ol‘ han ’ Of tonsure. 

W may therefore mean ‘ crest.’ ^jurr-hl may be 
translated as an ‘ ornament ’ It may be noted 
that an Upani^ad is called ^nTnRMtfand a dialect 
of qsrr^r language is called i 

L -4 —4 *5 ^ ^ — 

11 sqrqra 

hit i e, bespangled with dtops of perspiration, 
produced by exercise derived from 

with iq and 3IT e to sport, to strive’, means ‘ gym- 
nastic exercise, spoil ; 

qftSTPcl 0 TITI#qr qwq ctc^ ^Cn<^(q^ITT{ i 

qhc^TFcrq; w qq rmjpqqiaq qq 
‘ whose sight is lovely on account of fatigue ’ 

L 17 nqgqj is put between two acts. It is 
an interlude where one or more inferior characters 
appear If is a co-ordinating link between two 
acts. Its object is to inform the audience of the 
events which have taken place but which are not 
re|iresenfed on the stage or which could not be 
so represented It must come between two acts, 
therefore its employment m the first act is ipso 
facto prohibited Cf the verse quoted by Rajvade 

qi^iqd^q qr=K<q «q:q . I 

SWT ^qq^rn^^qTj, II 

P 15 L. 2. q^qjfjrT ‘ belonging to a different 
person. 1 The ordinary meaning is that exercise 
has made your hands so red that they do not seem 
to belong to you But there is a subtle pun The 
hands of a bride are dyed red on the occasion of 
the marriage V asavadatta means to say that 
your hands are so red that they seem to have been 
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Act 1 1 ] 

djtil fm tin wedding li i > 111011 } and arc theiefon 
lilt proper! \ of \our Inisli mil C 'I bill 1\ 3tul 
ut «*at •rofii- W t 'lln pli\wnt,ht his\ci\ i liter 
It east tin, sh ulott uf uimin„ eteiits 

L 1 ftq,Utir— from tin i ms il of tilth Rr 
‘to finish, to e'njo} ’ 

I s th fug— frnmr.tr with no ‘In min uli 

L Id mga— tl) ‘ Hi miiful f in (dl ‘ lln 
fui of III} bmli„innni linn is i pun on qr 

I 15 lln. uni i rl of\ i* n id itta is Insul 
on mtiup it mt, the. nmrri i„i of I’ dm it an with 
ln,r brothi i, the Min of M iliasen i who bus -ml on 
embisst foi this purpose Sep \et I, p o sfer 
ei-jil uaiat UI3, i te 

I 17 nittfR —mm unt qrq o nmem i ‘be 
whose uni} is t ist ’ 

L dO q-qqKni>3 —tow qumiipt mj'ags: q a 
'I'iquqrcijit i 

L’ l(i L 1 wqn'qOT lefeis to quraqvn herself 

T dd rtgqtqtc — derived fiom qr witji tig 
q^aiid^' to behave one ’sell ’ me ms ‘{,oo(l be 
bauour, and est iblislied rule of eonduet 

P 17 L d eu — TiqtRr WTOuformn i 
trqqqaqifattn i ‘delightful to the minds ot men 
The emphasis is laid on HI i e , etui men, who 
ire beat tless, who ue mdiffcicnt, md who ire 

prosale Of A tiling ot he mty is i jo} foi t\ei 

Keats 

stm<q — derived from gam ‘ lovely, beautiful ’ 
means ‘ beauty, loveliness ’ 
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L. 13. sranzc - derived from with mar ‘ to 
accept, to receive.’ Br 

L. L4. The news of Uday ana’s acceptance 
of the hand of Padmavatl so overwhelms 
Vasavadatta that she is unable to control herself 
and the words ^cTTgcTf^ escape her. This must 
have struck as very stiange and cpute inappro- 
priate to Padmavatl on hearing such pleasant 
and joyful news But the poet wants to portray 
the intensity of Vasa vadai la’s emotion It is 
needless to mention that this exclamation has 
put her m the imminent danger of being dis- 
covered But this was not deliberate on the 
part of Vasavadatta. 

L. 18-19. Vasavadatta is really afraid that 
she has lost the love of her husband and that 
Udayana is already inditfeient to her This 
idea must have tortured her heart 

L 23. 3It*TO: sisir Wr aim wiu- 

l e , which are dominated by sacred 
scriptures derived from with ‘ to 

come, approach 1 means £ arrival, appearance, 
traditional precept, sacied scriptures ’ The idea 
is that the deeds of great men are not based 
on personal feeling but are regulated by the 
injunctions of scuptures. She is trying to refute 
the argument of Vasavadatta that Uday ana’s 
marriage with Padmavatl means indifference to 
Vasavadatta. The nurse thinks that Uday ana’s 
marriage with Padmavatl need not necessarily 
mean indifference to Vasavadatta because it is 
not the outcome of his personal desire but of 
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Act II] 


lit! 


the religious piecepts mil obligations 

gwwTPimiR— gsi«t qqr cnt> t e , 

‘ninth m t isi to console ’ qqu^suq — domed 
fiom ^ai with inc md etq ‘ to tomfoit, to tonsolt ’ 
me ms ‘ tonsol it ion ’ 

L 2(> \ ns i\ id itta is tagei to know 

whtthti lidijuii sought loi Pulmai iti's hind 
of his own ftu will md ictoid oi not If 
ht did, it will linpl) nidi Ifti entt to Visu iditti 
If lit was foicul to igite to the mainage, ht 
linj still h i\t ict lined lus lint foi hci 

I’ 18 I-. 1 ‘Allis* mount is dilfcicut fiom 
the leision of Somidiia A< toidmg to the 
ICalha haul txigaui, Udi>ma hid gout to 
-M’lg ldh l just foi inaina„t ind foi no othei 
pm post 

L 3 Vasa\ id itta fttls lonsolcd at the 
ansuei of the nurse This shows that the king 
is not indifferent lohei 

L 12 ifunWTJf'nl— auspicious teitmonj 
It is a eti tmony oftuug i piece ol thicad on 
the wnst and is ttlehiated btfoit the actual 
wedding Trigs mi ms the ‘ ceiemony ’also ‘ the 
marnage thread ’ 

ACT 111 

P 19 1 1 mmennstijst— muiEWWR 1 ! 

‘ ciowdcd on itcount ol the nieinmeiil of 
mainage ’ fqqis: is dimed fiom the loot qg 
with (q ‘ to can v off, lead .nnv, manj 3tnf[g 
is denied from gf ivitli tii ‘to bt ineiij, to 
itjoice ’ Etgcr ‘ cioivded, tbionged, lull of ’ 
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[Act III. 

L. 7. viTn«T«iR|;4 ‘ wrought by fate 7 r<|ti 
p p. of with e to cause, to take place, to 
originate * 

L 24 ST 

l ‘ Her heart distracted with grief. 7 
i&fiT means ‘ empty, destitute, desolate, dis- 
tracted ’ 

sftr* 0 - m%5rTT s^rr ‘The digit 

o£ the moon abscured by mist.’ *rifrc means 
‘ mist, dew, frost ’ It can be derived from g 
with R R becomes *fi m compounds, cf. ffisrrc 
‘disrespect’ sjrr: ‘impediment 7 srfcns ‘decrease 7 
‘a warm cloth.’ 

L 26 ‘Auspicious 

and unadorned, % e., simple 7 On the occasion of 
marriage beautiful dresses are worn so the maid 
expected Vasavadatta to be suitably dressed m 
accordance with the joyful occasion. 

I* 20. L 10 A garland worn 

on the solemn ceremony of marriage. According 
to Somadeva, Vasavadatta plaited a garland for 
Padmavati without being asked for and of her 
own accord This was a never-fading garland. 
The ail of plaiting a never-fading garland was 
imparted to Vasavadatta by IJdayana who had 
learnt it from the Nag as. It follows therefore 
that no one could plait such a gailand except 
IJdayana and Vasavadatta. At the time of 
mar mage IJdayana saw Padmavati wearing the 
never-fading garland. He thought this garland 
could be made by Vasavadatta only and so she 
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must bo dive In Somadeva tlie gailand has tho 
same impottnnco as tho die im scene in tho 
pri sent pin, i c , the ling fell convinced that 
\asavadalli hid not perished but was still 
alive 

P 21 L 2 vjq^iK-siqi Stjq— Maids’ love 
foi ihe pnneess uiged hei to seL the budegioom 
L 18 'rtjeu — 1 It is nnpropei to listen to 
the piaise of another woman’s husband ’ etficpr 
is denied fiom "Kli^ with H 1 to pi use, proclaim’ 
means ‘piatse, glonheiiion ’ This gives some 
lndtcalion of the ideal of detotiou of in Indian 
woman 

I. 25 Bhide leads WEramat, i e , 

putting aside Blude’s leading is quite in 
appiopriute The teim qsti'httlt is misunderstood 
The maid hands o\ci the floweis in a basket 
Vasavadatta takes the basket and empties the 
basket on the ground Having emptied the 
basket she looks on the heap, picks up a flowei, 
and then asks the maid 

L 2b Wit'a — ‘ A heib, a plant ’ Besides 
flowers certain herbs weie also to be used in the 
garland just as talismans are used even now in 
the garland oi necklaces of budes and infant 
sons This is a genual supeistitiou which can 
be traced to a lemote antiquity 

P 23 The poet has tued to give some 
indication of the intensity of the soiiow of 
Vasavadatta It is a grief which is too deep foi 
tears It is a sori ow which cannot be expressed 
It can be felt only The poet lias been veiy 
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[Act IV 


wise in not making a futile attempt to depict the 
deep-rooted emotion of Vasavadatta fur no des- 
cription would have been adequate It is a grief 
winch can be terminated by death or oblivion or 
unconsciousness 

The idea of Vasavadatta ’s helplessness is 
very well brought out. She is absolutely lonely 
Every one else is busy and merry. She alone is 
son ow ful She cannot share her secret witn 
any one so she is denied all comfort or consola- 
tion or sympathy Her sorrow is great but her 
lips are sealed She cannot give any expression. 
She is quite alone and helpless, so she wants to 
take refuge m sleep and confide her tears to 
her pillow 

ACT IV. 

P. 24. L 3 

TOqtaaj q ’ | ‘ delightful 

and auspicious on account of the desired 
marriage.’ The compound can also be inter- 
preted as ST^sicR lcRl£??^%5T i.e. t 1 delight- 

ful on account of the auspicious marriage which 
was so much desired * In the former case 
qualifies m the latter it goes with i 

t e , ‘ the whirlpool of water in the form of 
misfortune ’ 

L 9 future of x?^ar with ^ ‘ to 

rise up,’ £ we shall rise up ’ 

L 11. derived, fiom £ long, 

lofty ’ means £ a long tank ’ It was probably 
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so c llktl from its oblong sb ipe ilso me ms 

1 i tank ’ Tin. pin isc nu ms ‘ t inks in the ] idles 
COUl t ’ 

L 13 isiHcgmPTra — ^erat smiaiw^rtw 
ara i a^rvnir^eHisficnFi n c, unit oi Ink of 
tbc comp inj o£ celcsli il nymphs ^aTfr-— inqvu 
atffa I H»r?f lie, they an boin fiom w itus 
or thee nu>\ c on \\ lte rs, — i ns mpli, di\ nu d mist 1 
fun 

eratjtiuia — ‘ lcsideuee in tin 1 md of the 
lioitliein Klims’ Tills 1 mil of tin lioillnin 
Kuics v, is situitcd in the Him ill) is m tilt, 
neighbouihooil of tin Uttn i M idi is Pile 
Ait my l Bi dim in i 0 i\cs the following deserip 
tion VIII 11 nawig^or f-tfa a % stit-tj 
ftmru si-out 3-ae usi nia uric-ama 

aSttiwa i 

Accoidmg to tin M ilnblni it i, then lnv 
of muiingt w is not quite stud I lien 1 md 
is piobabl) to In idcntitiid with the modtin 
Oishineic The Ltt u i Kuins stem to lim liien 
a hi meh of the Kums who occupied the madhya 
de sa md a position of git it eminence dining 
the peuod of the Bi illinium mil tbi -Malnbli i 
rata Then priests weie the most learned then 
suiptuies the most peifeet, then speech the 
puiest, then m inneis the most elegant and then 
lings the models of witue md dutj Scholais 
undertook long journeys to the noitli to learn 
the x’Uie speech from the Uttun Iviuus 

At an carle peuod tin tlttaia Kuius had 
acquired i mythical lcputalum loi the luxuiious 
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[Act IY 

mode of their living. Beauty, ease, elegance 
we L'G associated with them Their lives were 
regarded as a joyous round of entertainment and 
enjoyment so much so that the term became a 
synonym with heaven. 

L 19 from the root qq; with qft 

‘ lo bend down, to mature, to be digested 1 

L 21 A diseased state of wind 

and bl ood, which gives rise to rheumatism, 
gout, or paralysis. 

L 21 4 overpowered by dis- 
ease ? derived from 11 disease * means 

£ sickness, disease, indigestion.* 

L 25 derived from ^ 

means ‘well, free from disease, dawn or morning * 
ch« 7 ?rer means 1 the morning breakfast * 

cTci i e , ‘devoid of the 

morning breakfast ’ 

P 25 L. 14 ^fr?rer * 

i6, uugents and flowers 
miN’- tr tie, ungents or paste 

prepared from flowers is derived from 

with ^ i e. ‘ of a noble mind ’ It is also the 
name of a flower, probably so eafled from pleasing 
the mind is derived from ‘ to relate, to 

paint, to depict ’ and means ‘ a fragrant uugent 
or ointment ’ 

L 22 derived from is an 

instance of onomatapoetic* word It means 
‘ cuckoo ’ It is a black-bird famous for its 
melodious and sweet notes During spring 
season, the cuckoos eat the bio ,s mis of the 
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Act i\ 1 


mango tree, with the ltsult that then .lnoats 
become astnn B tnt and thui tjts ltd 

L 21 t§ikf mtans ‘ the belli ’ oi ‘ im hollow 
plate ’ Cf w^i% * tht i iu of 1 mount mi ’ 

P 2l> I; 12 asuasiSTtS RI — Tilt V |)b till a 
clusltis,’ i c , lilt bundles of IIoults of the isep t 
hka tree 

L 1G u«K 3 also mitten is mtlvt m is 

denied from with a means ‘ i spiout, nuv 
leaf, coral ’ 

L 18 ntfaiamai — ‘ Pendants of pc ills ’ 
can ho denied f lom gfe i c ‘ rtlatm D to 
salvation’ It can also he denied fiom ijarr and 
in this second sense means ‘a peul ’ ttian is 
denied from ‘ to hang down ’ means ‘ some- 
thing which li mgs down,’ It, 1 pend lilt 
is also the name of i chaptoi oi illusion of i 
book of stones 

P 27 L 4 UvrnHUPavtiasi — ' ' With tijstals 
of arsenic,’ SlUfltt meins ‘ led aiscmc Kivtm««i 
lit means * a atone slab oi i ‘ stout benth ’ 
But I have transl ited it as ‘ tr) stals 

P 28 L 12 Padmavati wants to know 
w bethel Visavadatta loitd the ling with tht 
same deep lovt as she hciself does Pidmaiiti 
piobahly uingintd that nothing could be gieatei 
than lici own love 

L 22 This ltfeis to Vasavadatta’s elope- 
ment with U daj ana 

L 20 Udayan i was a mastei plaj ti on lute 
Ho h id attuned this accomplishment iiom the 
Nagas m tht litthei woild Dunng his captmty 
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[Act IV. 

at UjjajmT, In* gave lessons to Vasavadatla in 
playing on (hi* luti* Tlu* suggestion ol‘ the maid 

is given with .1 \ ie\\ that Ikulmavali may com- 
pletely replace Vasavadatta and become e\ on an 
ol)j oi l of Ills deeper love 

i* 29 L 1.) iJhule reads 

i r^cns^rfMrT^gsfwjgjnirroTH- 
m?r<mrfrd] srfek TiVrwr u* cT't^ 

1 i ( , delighitul with the bantlhujiua 
tloweu lying thinly seatteied and (alien m the 
lour&c ol ])hielving nfhef ib derived tiom T% with 
n to gather, to pluck ’ 1 take snarer m the sense 

ol U’ce’-f. 

P dt) L 1 1. The principal clause is 

qs 3 M«(. qu%ctl: * ln\e anows vclc discharg- 
ed hv cuj)id ' r L’he whole sentence urns thus ci^r 
33I(5 rI *IJT ‘^^cfTIclcfn^T ^tt 
nh Jii?r 37t*R *nr?r?rc I Oupid lb known by 

m \n> names which are enumerated by the author 
ol the A'marakosa as follows 
TKWT UK I 

tut: II 

The names of the five arrows are the follow- 
ing 

srtanqrw =sr it 

Another nomenclature is given thus 
jon<jp w-wushit i 
*t?3 TOJT K^UcfcTI* II 


NOTES 


Act IV 1 


t2? 


L 3 BncUH . — -<ku derived fiom ?jsj ‘ to 
move, go shake ’ means ‘ an arrow,’ or ‘ the 
point, of an arrow, 01 spear, oi lance ’ 

Usit i e wounded’ 

T 30 L 8 Wtt.f&gJKtfeer — ‘ stitwn with 
asana dowel a ’ araa is denied fiom t% wath 
« ' to heap togethci, to collect togethei ’ 

L 14 — a small artificial hill 

made of wood, puliaps a hill shaped wooden 
pavilion 

L 18 nvutaui 4<!i^TEaw rngtisr laamrrt i > e 
beautiful like the aim of the adoied Baladeva 
L 23 n'^tmiqaigr asressw ajlrar t e , bent 
or crooked like the constellation ot the Client 
Bear am lit means ‘ a bamboo, familj , multi 
tude, collection The names of the seven seeis 
are the following —(1) mdfe (2) uu (3) wisig 
(4) 3 ?iacT (5) 3^5 (0) wg (7) nfeg i Anothei 
hst is also given It diffeis fiom the piovions 
one (1) (2) nfc (3) (4) fipwifa* (5) 

«mra (6) ss^ijr (7) nias I Only two m2r and 
nfeg are common to both 

— from with ft? to turn back, 

return ’ 

L 24 {ag*<<wr gsn^oW*- ajftnW, i a , 
‘spotless like the belly of a serpent which has cast 
oif its slough’ gun is derived from gij ‘to 
curve and ng ‘ to go,’ i e , g=t <WEjflr it moves in 
corves, a serpent, oi snake gstu and g-a^ mean 
the same thing 
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I* Act IY. 

P. 2L L l-l. L>lnde Leads 
i% ^'7ni^-5T[2 : 5^sm% sr 2-17+14 i 

qfecrifr n^nr tti^ ] 

qualities i e , 1 hunches or 

cluster^ l‘ioin which Ihnveis liaie been plucked ' 

P 12 L 9 q^cqfcfocffifii^ i qrTwfat 
I ue , swarming with black bees 
L 20 is a sweet indistinct note, hence 
melodious. n*gqqq^rr : melodious on account of 
the intoxication ot‘ lionev 

L 21 qt2! ? qt<3f4M<i<ur : distressed by the fall 
of oui footsteps faqqqj is horn ^qwutk (4 To 
be dejected.* 

L. 25 The king and the jester sit outside 
the bower Padmavati, Yasavadatta, and Uhe 
maid, who are inside the bower, cannot now 
get out The remark of the maul gives expres- 
sion to this fact, i e , their virtual imprisonment 
P oo L 1 Padilla vatPs remark should be 
taken as an answer to the maid She wants to 
say that it is a happy imprisonment when my 
lord sits outside 

L 4. mhi B I 

i e , one whose body is m Lhe noimal state of 
health 

L b The maid has noticed the tears stream- 
ing down the* -face of Yasavadatta, who seeing 
U day aha alter a long time was shedding teais 
of joy 

L 8 Yasavadatta has a ready wit to otfer 
a satisfactory excuse for her tears 

Lu 22. Btt is to be explained as 
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Act IV] 

a Piaknla foim corresponding to Sanskrit 
le, i nanow passage, a difficult}, i cutical 
situation, dilemma ’ HR from n^'to thml ’ means 
puipose, design ’ The whole phiast means 'in 
this extiemely difficult design,’ t e , a dilemma 

L 23 Padmavati’s lemoik seems to be 
sarcastic 

L 25 V is ivadatta takes her words sei 
must} and hulls liciself ilso in an ankwaid 
position 

This is i seme of gieat dramatic foice Thi 
ling mil the jislei are not iwaie of the pie 
sence of the ladies Padmavati is not awaie 
of the identity of Vasavadatta, who is supposed 
to he dead 

P 34 L 4 Padmavati is veiy intelligent 
King s lefusal to declare his love on the giound 
that the jestei was talkatne and incapable of 
keeping a seciet clearly show ed that the kings 
heart was 'et on Vasavadatla Had it been 
otherwise, llie king would not have been afraid 
of the disclosure of the seciet This lefusal is 
tantamount to the declaiation of his love for 
Vasavadatta 

L 12 1 tmt r «rar — becomes gft m com 
pounds, of grtflir placed m front,’ i e , ‘ a 
priest ’ wn deiived fiom ‘to distribute, means 
‘a shaie gdwn means ‘foiemost shaie’ gitmftg. 
‘one who claims a foiemost shaie,’ t e , an obstiu 
sue oi officious prison grimiiicit Iheiefoie means 
‘obstnibncuess, officiousness also ‘ stupidity ’ 
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L. 24. 5JTUW from the causal of gq; ‘to 
curse, swear’ means ‘caused to swear, conjured ’ 

P. 35. L. 4. Vasavadatta is fully satisfied 
She is assured of the love of her husband She 
feels amply repaid for the hardships to which 
she has been subjected 

L 9. derived from 

‘sacrificial fee’ means ‘worthy of sacrificial fee,’ 
also ‘courteous, chivalrous, gallant ’ ^<<r is 

derived from the root ‘to act m a worthy 
manner.’ means therefore 'discourteous, 

un chivalrous. ’ 

L. 12 Padmavatl *s answer shows the 
magnanimity of her heart She does not feel any 
jealousy 

L 15 Bhide reads M^cfr for cire^xiT i 
Bhide’s reading seems better and is supported 
by the speech of Vasavadatta. The poet wants 
to bring about a sort of contrast. The king is 
fond of Vasavadatta so Vasantaka must show 
his preference for Padmavatl This preference 
is based on sumptous dishes which accords well 
with the character of the jester The context 
shows that the reading must have been Padma- 
vatl. The jester is enumerating the qualities of 
Padmavatl and says ‘she has another great merit ’ 
‘She 1 m this case should naturally refer to Padma- 
vatl and not to Vasavadatta The reading of 
the text is therefore faulty 

L 20. W^ftflTcTTiI If the reading of Padma- 
vatl is adopted m line 15, then the phrase can be 

/ 
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translated ‘now remember her ’ If the reading 
of the text is adopted, ‘now remember this, te, 
this episode of offering delicious dishes to 
Vasanlaka The former translation is to be 
preferred 

T 37 L 1 surfeit — fiom with ft and 

WT ‘to captivate,’ means ‘captivated, diverted 

L 4 ^.xiviJf — derived fiom ‘men’ and 
‘to hurt, i e ‘one who injures men, cruel ’ 
wntn may refer (1) to the pleasant com ei sa 
tion of the king and the jestei or (2) to th< 
romance of Yasavadatta whom she believes to be 
dead In the former case will refer to the 
jester who reminded the king of the loss of 
Vasavadatta In the latter case, it will refer to 
the cruel fate who put a stop to the lomance of 
the king, te, his life and ideal love for Vasa 
vadatta But I think the foimer mleipietation 
is intended by the poet 

L 16 urn is a pilgrimage to holy places 
where oblations of water are offeied to the 
manes According to the Indian theory, a man 
is born burdened with three debts (1) debt to 
the gods, which is dischaiged by the performance 
of sacrifices (2) debt to the sages which is 

discharged by the study of the sacred scriptures 
(3) debt to the manes which is discharged 

by multiplying the family and offering the 
funeral oblations Just as the debt to the manes 
is discharged by the oblations of water at holy 
places of pilgrimage so the debt of love will be 
dischai ged by a tribute of tears 
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Another explanation is that the mind 
becomes tranquil and light when sorrow has 
1‘ound an outlet m tears. Of. Bhavabhuti, Uttara- 
> dmaccinta Act III 30 

<jcicqfe q/iqi^;: rrififeqr i 

xT q^iqfer II 

P 38, L. IS The jester does not want to 
(ell PadmavatT the imfch Tie rises equal to the 
occasion and practises dissimulation. 

ACT V 

I* 40 L 13 Pilule adds the words nr gq 
?rrp^i fesrr iur cqqismqfer i) attei i 

P, 41 L 1 A particular room m 

the palace, piobabl} it was so called on account 
of a reservone of water which was meant to Beep 
the room cool It may mean * a bathroom ’ 

L. 11 qqhfefin 0 fe-q.fe 

‘who .e heail is distracted 
on account of separation from the queen 
(Yasavadatta) ’ fegc, derived from fe^r, meaning 
‘ disti acted, bereaved/ should not De confused 
with \^gK e , ‘devoid of pole ’ 

The latter is derived fiom v[ with fir. 

L 13 q^qat 0 q^n^sri; qifefilrr snufereq I 
4 fanued by the marriage with Padmavatl 1 
wftfe* is from ir with ‘to agitate, excite, 
revive, reanimate, fann ’ Bhide leads q^qrq^l 

— qsnqfir h lifer I This reading is 
rather good for it will qualify and will 

consequently give better sense Ike simile m 
that case will he appropriate on account of the 
eternal association of fire and Stirling 
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L 17 twtuiclctb to fad ill n ili 
1’ U L 2 jOungsm— ' ‘ iin„i nts fin ipplv 
ii] e to tilt liinl ’ is (limed I10111 wq. 

with 33 ‘ to moult to lit suit 11 

1 l! Wn^eTT-UC — WUm ^ITU!]! 3151 353 a I 
1 c , out "I 10 li is multi t il tn tin Imi dtn ot domes 
lit life (lit \\ift ) 

L U £3353—33 35333 5335*00 1 r one 
tthu taints olilition fire It is 0111 ol the 
fuiittioiis of siir to tint old 1 L 1011 S to ^ods In mil 
ill oblations in k itliltttd in hit 

5313312 — arjiru 3fet * nte 1 sat si 

ar 531:53(0 ‘ ttliosi sluidn bodj it as constant d ' 
afe means * i st ill In inch, a twig ant thin or 
sliddcr thing ’ 

L 15 iiiRt — 1 lotuspl nil tTfmt 50 Ih* 
1535313— bl isttd I)} host A simil 11 cspicssion 
is used bj Kalid isi 111 tht Metjhaduta gt533t33r 
aftpfm, I 

L 2G agf^t— endow ed with, supplied 
tilth It is tiom tin root ; ttitli tt» mil 35 ‘to 
use up togtthei, to supplt , furnish ' 

P 13 L 1 155113 —tssii as 300 as^ 1 

qjtijifittjioo 3*3 >joiwai3as3 qualifies 33 1 
(The gnef) of me ttlio un disliesstd tilth tht 
pictious blow atgqaj at 33 at one 

who has e\peiienttd sonoii 

L 16 fiaaaiagtaaaa tin be mteipiettcd 
mtttowijs ( 1 ) 33 t 35 i giaa 33 353 a 

smoiaqiauisi 1 (j) fma-t a»3t staijrao 33 

353 a 513” 1 The meaning is identical 111 both 
cases for 3313 also means ‘spltndoui, light’ 
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while smT means ‘light. ’ The phrase means ‘whose 
form is revealed by the light of the lamp.’ 

srgsrr means ‘earth,’ so called because it 
holds wealth m its interior guttcilicr j 
L. 18 ^*4 ?Elc}f!^* i 

whose belly is like that of a ciow, i e , a cobra, 
a serpent 


L 19 Ijhr** The Amarakosa mentions it 
as a synonym of a fool. 

L 20 sr nr * 6 , 

straight and long. 

P 44. L. 7 silted srm suttidT '««T ‘spread 
evenly.’ s<rr$:«inx>^r m*uv 

whose covering sheet is crumpled 

L 8. fir?: sq^srd- wRhw(w rioter 

i e , a pillow for head 

3il^nroidR§- sji'Wufruid strht § : Jimuvt " idi- 


su-r: 


i 


L 22 Bhide reads for 

but his reading does not give any sense 

P 45 L 7 sRi«tj is a stick used in playing 
on a stringed instrument, a bow, or plectrum. 


L. 14 as^'tr: -Brahmadatta was a popular 
name There were several kings who had that 
name Thus a king of lias! was called Brahma- 
datta, -a kmg of Aiiga was known by the same 
name 

Brahmadatta, king of JNampilya or Kampilla 
must have belonged to the Paneala tribe as 
Kampilya was the ancient capital of the 
Pancalas. It is identified with the village 
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Act V] 


Karnpil situated on the old Ganges between 
Budaon and Fairukhabad Seieral lungs of 
Kampilja me mentioned One king was 
Dunnul ho Anotliei Sanjaja, a umieisal 
empeioi, lenouuced his kingdom Biahmadatta 
howevei, is a eentie lound which have gatheied 
togethei i lai a e mnnbei of myths and legends 
L 23 aratiy — denved fi om % with u and 31 
‘ to co\ci ’ means ‘ a coveung veil, cloak ’ This 
is a xeiy cleiei nv thod of sending the jestei away, 
in whose piestnee the following scene would have 
been impossible 

r 46 L 10 finsffjptt'een — metitf uarti'S 1 
‘ lestless on account of separa 
tiou ’ is deuved fiom Ter with in ‘to pail, 
sepaiate ’ Tgtgfft — restless, distiacted ’ fiom 
uR and 3<gu is piobabh to be denied 

fiom g ‘ well ’ with 3^ i e ‘ duoul of ease, 
comfoit ’ 

L 18 finuffsa ugm— fitwtpr ? jr gm reran 
Winijcn ‘ a somee of comfoit ’ naff is fiom at 3 f 
with fir 1 to lest, to lepose ’ 

L 20 -unwell RRUff mgmfir 

n iscwi -Meat *n i e , not in hei noimal self 

L 24 fiff 03 n?nr ?rr nr 

flffSsiMi — 1 having lamp only as hei companion ’ 
«3lff is explained es a Piakrit fiom equivalent to 
*n§lta but it can be deuved fiom Hff fiom ? ‘to go 
with i e , ‘ going togethei companion helpei ’ 
P 17 L 4 The poet displays a deep insight 
into the emotions of the human hcail Tasui 
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[Act V 


dattn ib not conscioub of the |)resence oi' Udayana 
yet her hear! Teels a thrill ol pleasure Thus 
the poet has depicted the great power of love 
which has its eHeet eAen unconsciously. 

L. 6 <44&\ m 

1 whose bieatlnng is easy and uninterrupted ’ 
is from \z,\ with T% £ to disturb, inter- 
rupt ’ 

L 8. 

fhflUT i vim urn 

*Uud3T l i g on account of the division of a part 
of (the bed). The Idea is that a pait of the bed 
was lying vacant, Udayana having occupied one 
side only 

L. 19 Vasavadatta’s remark is not quite clear. 
The plan of Yaugandharayana was to form a 
matrimonial alliance with the loyal dynasty of 
Yagadha. The plan has succeeded as the 
marriage of Udayana with Padmavatl has already 
been celebrated Even if Udayana had actually 
seen Yasavadatta at this stage, it would have 
made no difference But the land of the V atsas 
has not been reconquered as yet And Yaugan- 
dharayana probably did not want Yasavadatta to 
be seen by Udayana till the recapture of Ivausambl. 
This is what he later on said to Udayana 
<mqi^qufu% Act YI. If so the story 
related by Bhasa is different from the version of 
Somadeva 

L. 26. The sentence indicates the deep love 
of V asavadatta for U dayana. 

P. 48. L 8. The Prakrit passage has the 
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woid qt which is eipin lkntlo Sinsl nt q* nul qr 
qtdoisnot „m m\ j,ooil smsi 1 li iu t lie l o 
foil pi (.fit i d qc whuli iiiaUt.ii A ismditti’a 
mswir ipnti appropn iti uid modest 

L 10 fqikrrt — slit must han been some 
swictheirt of Udnini who is riprisintul by 
IT ii i is i li< I.U lo\d mil not quiti futhful 
to \ isnidilli Uliidi icids rnrrat md pio 
poses to tint ud it to fuqqr Niitliu of lliini is i 
suit ibli k nil tip. I’lii iimtist shows tint 
iifiicmi is in idi to stum swti t In iti 1 of l d i\ till 
othuwisi tin si ui dun lion fknh will hi mem 
m,kss 

1* 10 iriguit — V \ iU a wonnii \aUsi is a 
ihss of ikmifjOds who wen prodtind from tin 
feet of Hi linn i I’hi \ an llso disitlbid as sons 
of oi Tqqq i’ht\ an i allowed with supci 
n iturd poweis mil in tin iltmd nits of God 
Kuhiri Tim tit j,iuirall\ mofUnsm md 
hencioknt but sonnl inns m also miKoknt 

Ij 11 qqiqaimatann.— TStwr fqqnqirnePT qer 

a?t, ipi difies amd. i f fiom the ijis of which 
collwmni had been lemovcd tqqifqir is trom qq; 
with tq md a to b inish ’ 

L li qiatiitqr — fiat waw qfeuq; qq, 

P 50 L 7 No icfeienie to \iuni is made 
in the tile of Soniailcvi According to Bhisa, 
lie was an muni of Ldnyma 

L 8 The tiaditioml 4 divisions of the Indian 
aimy ire (l) elephants, (2) eualij, (J) chanots, 
and (4) mfantij The arm} of Poius consisted 
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o£ these 4 divisions when he long hi against 
Alexandar the Great. 

L. 10 TVTvTr . from to break means that 
the enemies are divided They are not as yet 
finished. 

fj 13 i e , 

the (ranges which is supposed to flow m hea\en, on 
this earth, and m the nether world, and is known 
as vndfadf and respectively 

L 15 sTih^isr i e , crossed 

wiUi mighty elephants and horses. 

L. 1(>. ^ 

srftnq: erf^n^ i e , m which the discharged arrows 
form the breaking of fieice billoivs 

ACT VI. 


P 51 L 2 3^4 $<*3 hs on duty ’ This 

word is used m this sense also by Kalidasa The 
expression ^ *§5 occurs several times 

m the works of Kfilidasa 

L 6. «lcBT*IT Slf?C <4*4 cUtf 

lie, whose glory has been 
heightened by the acquisition of the kingdom 
of the Vatsas. It seems that Udayana had lost 
the kingdom of the Vatsas But there is no 
reference to the loss of kingdom m the story 
related by Somadeva 

L 8 seems to be used here m 

the sense of name i e. named Raibhya. of. the 
speech of the king further on, 

I 
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IT) 


L 10 ‘dooi gate ’ It is also 

written as fliaWH 1 It is denved fiorn s with 
aft ‘to Keep shut, to delivci ’ It ilso means 1 
message’ as used in line 12 on the same pa D e 
snftsrc or is also the dooiheepei, ipoilei 

L 14 Bhide leads a*2Tl foi y,<.<u=<i oljjani 
at^ te the pal ice in fiont of the bed loom 
This undoubtcdl} gives bettci sense tlnn gytp l 
ie the pahee m fiont of the sun tjuigntaiR T 
may mean ‘having the solai deit> (iurya) pu it 
ed on its gate ( muKJia ) ’ Or silri/u may be intci 
preted as the direction of the sun i e , thL east 
The phiase will then mean ‘ the palace facing the 
east ’ 

P 52 L 2 $akt «JCB 3Wt i e 

lying in a thicket of glass a>4 is a paiticulai 
kind of grass ustr is a thicket, clustei 

L 21 gilt — Hitr gelt m?t aett at anusr 
giftguRo< — whose notes aie sweet to the eai 
g!3r means eai tbur oi t%flt5[ 'notes, music, sound’ 
is denved from ue; with w ‘to sound ’ 

L 23 fnsnutMfspt csrert ^trtusti at 

W5nn<a<.Jllq*Kt<!fei!3t — whose body was full of. 
execrations of (locks of buds lqs*T ‘a bud’ W 5 
ftiju i e , one who flies m the si ;> rt? 
derived from ?t with fu means sky’ 


L 26 sinpn agasntr qisaei fi<tli%«nisr siraft 
^tpKnqiHtihqh^ft, i e , embraces of the sides 
in the act of tiansporting on the hip 

P 53 L 1 anf wdtaeft gisttisr i e eomfoits 
in the space of Ineasls duung fatigue 
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L 2. qK<!3cTlM plaint. It is dcuved from 

with <JK ‘to lament, nail ’ 

L. 3. dining the intervals of 

music. 

P 51 L. 7 The heart of Fadmavatl is truly 
maguaimnous. She looks upon the relatives of 
Yasavadatla as her own relatives 

L 20. cTicf: and icferto the parents 
ol* Yasavadatta 

L 2(> siqwar 

scnicT, derived Liom with * to injure’ 

means 'injury * 

L 27. cTRcf ^ H *iwcrw who has rous- 
ed the anger. 

P. 55 L 12-1 J The chamberlain wants to 
ask Pale, ‘could } 011 not be satisfied with the loss 
of kingdom which was a terrible calamity? Must 
you still further add to our misery by taking the 
life of the queen f> 

L 20-21 This shows the great power of 
Pradyola. It is supported by historical facts 
Ajalasatiu, king of Magadha, fortified his capi- 
tal Rajagrha as he was afiaid of an attack from 
Pradyota of Avanti 

3>n%cT3t? r <3ra In the story related by 
Somedeva it was Pradyota who was eager to 
make a matrimonial alliance with Udayana. 

L. 25. The mother of If day ana was a princess 
of Yideha, the land hallowed by the birth of Sita 
and made famous by Ivmg J anaka as a centre of 
spiritual lore. 
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P 59 L 22 3T*q demeans 

intimate, oi inside, ladies’ couil The pliiaso 
may be explained (1) with tlip most intimate oi 
highest foim llities, (2) with the foirn dities used 
in the ladies’ couit , 

I’ 60 L 27 — witness It is 

denved fiom $ with sitsi to plaeo at the he id, to 
invest with pouei ’ Cf auti^rc 

P 61 L 12 um'fTST is also u lifted srgrasi 
means aeuitun oi \eil ipaur means a Crieek 
w Oman 

P 62 L 8 mil eq — the meaning is not deal 
She piobahly wants to evpiess that you with 
your suppliant body aie transgressing the bounds 
«£ propriety 

L 12 worrit — was the capital of the long 
dom of the Vatsas It is identified with the 
Kosam village situated neai Allahabad In 
ancient times it was a laige citj as its name was 
enumeiated in a list of 10 big cities of India 
Aecoidmg to the Ramayana it was founded by a 

Cedi prince But it must have been in exis 

/ 

tence fiom the eailiest times as the Salapalha 
Bnihmana mentions a teachei Proti Kausambeya 
w ho must have been a native of Kausambi When 
the city of Hastinapura was carried away by the 
Canges, King Nicaksu, the gieat great giandson 
of Janamejaya, made Kausambi his capital 
di*ieti5?T I 

wrag wur n ifranoid n 

Hence it is that Udayana is called a descen- 
dant of Bhainta 
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L\ 62. L. 21 ^r^i: su ctt^ «sprr- 

^Wcnq; bounded In the ocean on all bides 

fefmR rawanfsr *u cr;*i 

#■ ** 

having the Fhmahu at. and the Ymdhyd as her 
ear- ornaments. 

h 25. OaK£UHq=*R£f q*4I *U HlH'-htcTq^T^t^ 

> e , marked by one umlnella, i e., governed by 
one supieme power. PLe umbrella is an emblem 
o 1 so\ereignty 




